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SAVE THIS REFERENCE NUMBER 


UR Reference Special a year ago was received with such wide 
favor that we have attempted another, and here it is. When we 
began work on it we scarcely expected to make it superior to | once. 
the issue of last year; but now, looking it over finished, we do not 
hesitate to say that it is both bigger and better, and that we confidently 
expect it to meet with a no less cordial reception. 
In compiling this encyclopedia of agricultural information we have 
tried to hold in mind the fact that our main business is to be of service 
to our readers. We maintain a free service department, and are always 
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glad to have our readers write us for information; but this takes time, 
and it very frequently is the case that the information is wanted at 
Largely to supply this need—to have at your hand at all times a 
dependable store of facts and figures that will help you in your work— 
this Reference Special has been prepared. 
Below will be found a complete index of all matter contained, with 
an alphabetical classification of all facts and figures. 
tell you at a glance where to find what you want to know. 
And don’t forget to be sure to save this issue. 


This index will 
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. ReynoldsTobacco Co. 


Every man who packs Prince Albert 
tobacco into his old jimmy pipe gets 
back 100% pleasure and satisfaction. 
Sort of like getting bumper crops! 


Prince Albert certainly will 
give you more happiness 
than any tobacco you can 
smoke, because it not only 
has a remarkable flavor and 
aroma, but it is made by an 
exclusive patented process 
that cuts out the bite! 


> PRINCE 
ALBERT 


~~ the national joy smoke 


will surely revolu- 
tionize your pipe- 
smoke notions. 


And Prince Albert is 
just as joyous, just 
as sunshiny, rolled 
into a home-built 
cigarette as in a pipe. 


Invest ten cents fora 

tin and know for your- 
‘ self how good Prince 

Albert really is. 


Sold everywhere in toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; also in pound 
and half-pound tin hu- 
midors and in handsome 
crystal- glass pound hu- 
midors with the sponge 
in the top that always will 
keep your supply of P. A. 
delightfully fresh. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ERIMP. Cc uT 
ne BURNING PIPE AND 
BUIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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At the Centennial Exhibition 


' at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 


the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became at 
once the marvel of all the world, 
causing scientists, as well as lay- 
men, to exclaim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, inventing, 
developing and perfecting; mak- 
ing improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines, 
cables, switchboards and every 
other piece of apparatus and 
plant required for the transmis- 
sion of speech, 





of 








As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the com- 
pletion of a Trans-continental 
Telephone line three thousand 
four hundred miles long, joining 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and 
carrying the human voice instantly 
and distinctly between New York 
and San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Asso- 
ciated Companies, and connect- 
ing companies, giving to one 
hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the 
nations of the earth, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. Where hogs have been fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experi- 
ments show they have literally starved to death. The Agricultural Experiment stations teach that a balanced ration 


for hogs should centain 1 |b. of protein to every 5 lbs. of fat and carbohydrates. 
pound of protein to every 8 pounds of fat and carbohydrates. 


But corn only contains about 1 
Cotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and best form of 


protein you can get—costs less than 3c a pound as compared with about 5c for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 


about 8c for shorts and 16c for oats. 


Feed Them Cotton Seed Meal! 


. If Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion of about 2 parts 
% corn and 1 part Cotton Seed Meal, it gives a ration, which—with ordi 

Rhary erazing—almost exactly fills the scientific requirements for a 

balanced hog feed. The Texas Swine Breeders’ Association in 

Ma their formal report, say: *"It’s the most economical ration of which 


are money savers High quality con- 
sidered, the lowest price tools made. 

Last twice the “life” of common tools. 

Cost nothing for repairs and do better 

work after years of use than many ‘other 
tools do when shining new from the 
Hardware Store. 

Every hand farming tool on which you find the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is covered by a broad- 
gauge guarantee. Ifa Keen Kutterfork, hoe, rake, 
scythe, snath, shovel, axe or hay knife doesn’t 
prove satisfactory, the dealer is authorized to 
return the money and take back the tool. 

Send for ou: Garden Tool Booklet No. R1646. 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Lt! ee debe \i\* a Free Book on Feeding 
AY: 4 ; i “ 3 Lees ~ bam it’s like throwing away money to pay from 5cto 15c a pound 
bike FN: for protein when Cotton Sced Meal gives it to you for 3c. 
Write now for our valuable book on feeding formulas that 
ehow how to save money. 





Written by a big practical 


PUBLICITY BUREAU 


éNTER-STATE COTTON SEED 
CRUSHERS’ ASS’N 


$08 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 


90’ t$—0va0s 
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YOUR IDEAS) 


P $9.000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book *‘How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and ‘What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for tree reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ye 
Established 16 Years 


947 B. Street, Washington. D. & 


Simmons Hardware Company 


St Loui New York Philadelphia _ 
Toledo Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


Buy direct. Save middleman’s profit. Our Elastic Dia- 
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mond and Equare Mesh Fences are all of Basic Open 
Hearth Steel Wi re, extra heavily galvanized. Lastlong- 
er, cost less. Write for FREE Catalog, prices, etc. 
WARD MFG, CO, 334 WardSt., Decatur, Ind. 


When writing to advertisers say, “Il saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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USEFUL FA CTS FOR LIVESTOCK FARMERS 








The heavy black line shows boundary of original tick-infested area. 


PROGRESS OF TICK. ERADICATION WORK. IN THE SOUTH 


quarantine, 


wee 


Since active work began the white: area south: of this line has beem cleared of! ticks. and released from 





How’ to Register an. Animal 


N ANIMAL is not eligible to reg- 

istration unless its sire and dam 
are registered or eligible to. registra- 
tion, and no animal can be registered 
until its sire and dam have been reg- 
istered. 

When you desire to register an ani- 
mal, write to the Secretary of the 
Registry Association of the breed to 
which the animal belongs and ask for 
the necessary blank forms, regula- 
tions and instructions for making out 
the application for registration, and 
then follow these instructions: 

Below is a list of the American 
Record Associations: and their Secre- 
taries? 

HORSES 
American Association of .Importers’ and 


Breeders: of Belgian. Draft Horses, J. D. 
Connor; Jr., Secretary, Wabash, Ind, 


American Clydesdale Association, 
Ogilvie, Secretary; 
cago, Ill, 


American Hackney Horse Society, Guerney 
Cc. Gue, Secretary, 460° Fulton Ave., Hemp- 
stead, Il. I., N. Y. 

American Morgan Register Association, T. 
E. Boyce, Secretary, Middlebury, Vt. 

American Saddie-Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Roger R. Lillard, Secretary; Lawfrence- 
burg, Ky. ; 

American Shetland Pony Club, Miss Julia 
M. Wade, Secretary, Lafayette, Ind. 

American Shire Horse. Association, 
Burgess, Sr., Secretary, Wenona,. Il). 


American Suffolk Horse Association, 
Graham Galbraith, Seeretary, DeKalb, Ill. 


American: Trotting Register Association, 
Wiliam H. Knight, Seeretary, 137 S, Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Il, 

Arabian’ Horse Club: of America, 
Bush-Brown,. Seeretary;. 1729 G St, 
Washington, D; C. 

Cleveland Bay Society of America,. R, P. 
Stericker; Secretary; Oconomowoc, Wis. 


French Coach Horse Registry Co.,. T.. E. 
MeLaughlin, Secretary, 1319 Wesley Ave., 
Columbus,, Ohio. 


Preneh Coach Horse Society of America, 
Duncan: E. Willett, Seeretary, Maple Ave., 
and Harrison St., Oak Park, Ill. 


German, Hanoverian and: Oldenburg. Coach 
Horse Association of America; J: Crouch, 
‘Secretary, LaFayette, Ind, 


nu. 
Union: Stock Yards, Chi- 


Chas, 


A. 


- = 
Nw W., 


National French Draft Horse Association 
of America, C,. E.. Stubbs; Seeretary; Fair- 
field, Lowa, 

Percheron Society of America, 
Dinsmore, Secretary, 
Chicago,. Ill. 


The Jockey Club, W. H. Rowe, Secretary, 
6-8 Bast 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Welsh Poyy and Cob Society of Amer- 
ica, J. H. Leet, Secretary, Mantua, Ohio. 


JACKS, AND JENNETS 


American Breeders’ Association of Jacks 
and Jennets; J. W. Jones, Secretary, Colum- 


bia, Tenn. 
CATTLE 

Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
sociation, Charles Gray, Secretary; 
change Ave., Union Stock Yards, 
Ii, ‘ 

American Devom Cattle Club, L. P. Sisson, 
Secretary, Charlottsville, Va. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Association; 
R. W. Brown, Secretary, Carrollton, Mo. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, William 
H, Caldwell, Secretary, Petersboro, N. H. 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, R. J. Kinzer, Secretary, 1012 Balti- 
more Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, R. M. Gow, 
Secretary, 8 West 17th St., New York,,N. Y. 

American Kerry and Dexter Cattle Club, 
Cc, S, Plumb; Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

Amertean Shorthorn: Breeders’ Association; 
Frank W. Harding, Secretary; 13 Dexter 
Park Ave:, Union Stoek Yards, Chicago, Ill, 

American Sussex Association, Overton Lea, 
Secretary; Nashville, Tenn, 


Wayne 
Union Stock Yards, 


American As- 
817 Ex- 


Chicago, 


Ayrshire’ Breeders’ Association, 
Winslow, Secretary, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown. Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
Ira Inman, Secretary, Beloit, Wis, 


Dutch Belted Cattle Association of Amer- 
ica,.G..Gi Gibbs, Secretary,, Marksboro; N. J. 


Holistein-Friesian Assoctation of Amertca, 
Frederick’ L. Houghton, Secretary, Brattle+ 
boro,. Vt. 

PoltNed Durham Breeders’ Association, 
H, Martz, Secretary, Greenville, Ohio, 

Red Polled Cattle Club of America, 
H, A, Martin, Secretary, Gotham, Wis, 


SWINE 


Ameriean Berkshire: Association, Frank: 8S. 
Springer, Seeretary; 510° BEB. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. 

American Duroe-Jersey Swine <Breeders’ 
Association, Robert J. Evans, Secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

National Duroc-Jersey Record Association, 

R,. Pfander, Secretary, Peoria; Il, 
American Hampshire Swine’ Record: Asso- 
ciation, F. C. Stone, Secretary, 703 B. Ne- 
braska Ave., Peoria; Tit. 

The American Large Black Pig Society, J. 
F. Cook, Secretary, Lexingten, Ky. 

American Tamworth Swine Record Asso- 
ciation, E. N. Ball, Secretary, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. . 

American Yorkshire Club, Harry G, Crum, 
Secretary, White Bear Lake, Minn, 

American Poland-China Record Co., W. M. 
McFaddén, Seeretary,, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, . Ill. 

National 


Cc. M 


J. 


Ine., 


J. 


Poland-China Record Co., A. M, 





PROGRESS IN ERADICATING: CATTLE. TICKS, 


These statistics’ show the progress’ made in eradicating. ticks 


tates: 


by the various 





Number cattle 


State |\in quarantine |in 


| 1906 March 1, 1914 


Number’ cattte 


Numb’r cattle 
released from 
quarantine 


Per cent ac- 
complished in 
tick: eradication 


quarantine 








Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma --.---- 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


932,470 
1,028,071 


904,038 28,390 3.04 per cent 
264,648 ’ 3 
956,270 ‘ mf 
872,392 
1,007,447 


798,827 


589,973 
184,636 
785,220 
219,304 


4,884,829 
19,566 








154,223' 





Brown, Secretary, 
chester; Ind. 


Standard. Poland-China. Record: Associa-- 
tion; George F,. Woodworth, Secretary;, Mary- 
ville, Mo. ; 

Cheshire Swine Breeders’? Assoeiation;. Bd. 
S.. Hill, Secretary,. Freeville, N. Y¥. 


Chester’ White Reeord’ Association, F Fy 
Moore, Secretary; Roctiester, Ind/ 


O. T. C. Swine’ Breedérs’ Association, J. Cy 
Hiles, Secretary, P. O, Drawer,. U.,. Clevee 


land, Ohio: 
SHEEP 


American. Cheviot. Sheep Society, 
Dawley, Secretary, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


American Cotswold Registry Association, 
F. W. Harding, Secretary, Waukesha, Wis, 


The’ Continental Dorset Club; Joseph BY 
Wing, Secretary,. Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 


American Hampshire: Sheep. Association,. 
Cc, A. Tyler, Secretary, 310 BE, Chicago St., 
Coldwater, Mich, 

American-Leicester Breeders’ Assoeiation,. 
A. J. Temple, Secretary, Cameron, Ik 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Assocta= 
tion, Bert Smith, Secretary, Charlotte, Mich, 

American’ and Delaine: Merino Record As= 
sociation, S. M. Cleaver, Secretary, Delaware, 
Ohio, ' 

Dickinson Merino Sheep Record Co., Mrs. 
Beulah McMiller, Secretary, New Berlih; Q, 


Standard Delaine Merino Sheep. Breeders’ 
porno apa R: M. Wood; Secretary, Saline, 
fiech, 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ Ag« 
sociation, Dwight Lincoln, Secretary, Milford 
Center, Ohio. 

International 
Club, 
Mich: 


Vermont, New York and. Ohio. Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association,. Wesley Bishop,,. 
Seeretary, Delaware; Ohio. 


Moorman Block, Win- 


RP EB. 


Von Homyer Rambonillet 
E. N. Ball, Secretary, Ann Arbor, 
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American Oxford Down. Record Associae 


tion, W. A. Shafer, Secretary, Hamilton, O. 


American Romney Breeders; Joseph Ei 
Wing, Secretary,. Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 


American Shropshire Registry Association, * 


Miss Julia M, Wade, Secretary, 
Ind. 


American: Southdowm Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Frank 8S, Springer, Secretary, 510 B) 
Monroe S&St.,. Springfield, Ohio. 

American Tunis: Sheep Breeders’ 
tion, Charles Rountree, Secretary, 
fordsville, Ind, 

GOATS 


Lafayette, 


Associas. = 
Craws. 


American Angora Goat Breeders? Associa - 


tion; R. C: Johnston, Secretary, 632 Tennes- 
see St., Lawrence, Kansas, 

American Milch Goat’ Recora' Absociation;, 
J. C. Darst, Secretary, Dean; Ohio; 


2 
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APPROXIMATE CAPACITY OF SILOS IN VARIOUS SIZES, IN TONS 






























































5 Estim’d . Space 
poy Weight, Inside Diameter of Silo in Feet Sep tet 

Ft. Ft. wt | | | iy ey tel i) 
——___—___—___—7) ae 1-42 | 48 | 54 [occas ETS ae Bae j2 ft. 
20 — SSS Feel E98 pees 2 
= Gece ome REE raid maces ee 
a Cl BES] RRS Rae ee 
, 80 ft. 
oe 84 ft. 
1 88 2% ft. 
_ 93 2% ft 
$8 98 21% ft. 
> 103 2% ft. 
36 108 2% ft. 
rH 113 ee ce 
33 118 St. 
33 124 3 ft: 
4 130 ea. 2 
35 136 oz, fh 
36 141 31% ft. 
37 146 31% ft. 
38 152 31% ft. 
39 159 3% ft. 
40 166 31% ft. 











be! ove estimates are not as large as those generally given by something like 
ae nich or 20 per cent, but we believe they much more nearly represent the 


amounts of silage usually put in silos of 
erally given. 


the sizes stated than the estimates gen- 


Since we have learned that well mature corn makes the best silage, 


ot so heavy with moisture and weighs less per cubic foot than generally esti- 
Seated and, moreover, in the estimates usually given no allowance is made for the 
two to four feet left empty at the top, after settling takes place, unless the silo is re- 


* peatedly filled. : 
- AB te well known the deeper the silo 


packs, and the greater the weight per cubic foot. 


crease of one-half pound per foot increase 


the greater the weight and the tighter it 
We have allowed an arbitrary in- 
in depth of silo. 


« Deep silos also settle more than those of less depth, and we have excluded the 
top 2 to 31%4 feet from our calculations in estimating the capacity of Silos. 

The yield of silage produced per acre is also usually much over-estimated. From 
six to eight tons is near the average in the South, but, of course, 10, 12 or 15 tons 
per acre is 4 practical attainment when the land is made rich enough. é 

The silo should be twice as many feet high as it is feet in diameter; in other 
words, a silo 10 feet in diameter should be at least 20 feet high and one 16 feet in 


diameter ought to be at least 32 feet high. 


is preferable, and there is no good reason 


In fact, considerably higher than this 
why a silo 16 feet in diameter should not 


be 36 to 40 feet high. From 1% to 2 inches should be fed off the top surface evenly 


each day. 
the silage spoiling. 


In warm weather it is necessary to feed as much as 2 inches to prevent 


If 10 cows will consume the silage fast enough to prevent spoiling from a silo 10 
feet in diameter it will require 40 cows fed the same amount for a silo 20 feet in 


diameter. 





COMPARATIVE VALUES 


‘ The following table shows the relative 


OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
values of different products, by which the 


dairyman can determine whether it will pay best to sell-milk, cream or butter: 



































r nt of Fat When Milk 20 Per Cent. 30 Per Cent Butter Must 
sy ty Mil Sells At Cream Must Cream Must Sell At 
Sell At Sell At 

5c per quart ] 25c per quart 86c per quart 50c per pound 

3.5 6c per quart 8le per quart 48c per quart 60c per pound 

3 8c per quart 42c per quart 59c per quart 84c per pound 

10c per quart 53c per quart 75c per quart $1.06 per pound 

5c per quart 22c per quart 3le per quart 44c per pound 

4.0 6c per quart 27c per quart 388c per quart 54c per pound 

8c per quart 387c per quart 50c per quart 73c per pound 

10c per quart 46c per quart 66c per quart 98c per pound 

5e per quart 20c per quart 28c per quart 39c per pound 

4.5 6c per quart 24c per quart | 34c per quart 47c per pound 

5 8c per quart 32c per quart 46c per quart 65c per pound 

10c per quart 41c per quart 59c per quart 82c per pound 

5e per quart 18c per quart 25c per quart 35c per pound 

5.0 6c per quart 2ic per quart 30c per quart 48c per pound 

8c per quart 29c per quart 42c per quart 59c per pound 

10c per quart 37c per quart 53c per quart 75e per round 





In calculating the above values, skimmilk and buttermilk have been rated at 30 


cents per 100 pounds. 


The weight allowed per quart 
pounds; 20 per cent cream, 2.1 pounds; and 30 per cent cream, 2.0 pounds. 


is as follows: Milk, 2.15 


The cost 


of handling and retailing these products as well as the cost of making the butter, 


have not been considered. 


From the above table it will be seen that when 3.5 per cent milk sells at 5 cents 


per quart, 20 per cent cream must sell at 


25 cents per quart, 30 per cent cream at 36 


cents per quart, and butter at 50 cents per pound to yield equivalent returns. Sim- 
flarly, when 5 per cent milk sells at 5 cents per quart, 20 per cent cream must sell 
at 18 cents per quart, 30 per cent cream at 25 cents per quart, and butter at 35 


cents per pound. 
The table emphasizes the importance 
tent.—John Michels. 


of selling milk on the basis of its fat con- 





State Veterinaries and Livestock 
Sanitary Officers 


EADERS' of The Progressive 
: Farmer wishing information re- 
garding any infectious or contagious 
disease, the laws governing the ship- 
ment or movement of livestock, or 
any other matters relative to state 
livestock sanitary matters should 
write their officials as follows: 


Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterin- 
arian, Auburn. , 

Arkansas—Dr. R. M,. Gow, State Veterin- 
frian, Fayetteville. 

Florida—Dr. Chas, F. Dawson, Veterinar- 
jan to the State Board of Health, Jackson- 
ville. 

Georgia—Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, State Vet- 
erinarian, Atlanta, 

Louisiana—Dr. E. Pegram Flowers, State 
Veterinarian, (Secretary and Executive Of- 
ficer of the State Livestock Sanitary Board), 
Baton Rouge, La, 

Mississippi—H. E. Blakeslee, Pres. Live- 
gptock Sanitary Board, Jackson; Dr. E. M. 
Ranck, State Veterinarian, Agricultural Col- 
lege. ° 

North Carolina—Dr. B. B. Flowe, State 
Veterinarian, Raleigh. 

Tennessee—Dr. Geo. R. White, State Vet- 
frinarian, Nashville, 

‘Texas—W. N. Waddell, Chairman Live- 
stock Sanitary Commission, Ft. Worth; Dr. 
EH. R. Forbes, State Veterinarian, Ft, Worth, 
‘Texas. 

South Carolina—Dr. R. O. Feeley, State 
Weterinarian, Clemson College. 

Wirginia—Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, State 

. Weterinarian, Burkeville, Va. 


SOY BEANS A GREAT BEEF FEED 


At the Tennessee Experiment Station an 
@cre of corn fed two steers 54 days and made 
203 pounds of beef. 








An acre of cowpeas fed two steers 54 
days and made 327 pounds of beef. 

An acre of soy beans fed two steers 80 
days and made 540 pounds of beef. 


Dairy Experts Who Will Help You 


N MANY states there is one or 

more expert dairymen whose duty 
it is to assist the working dairymen 
in making their business more profit- 
able. These men are employed by 
the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by 
the state experiment station or agri- 
cultural college, or these institutions 
in codperation. In many cases they 
will be able to give personal assist- 
ance to dairymen in their dairy work 
or in building a silo: 


North Carolina—Alvin J. Reed, Raleigh. 
South Carolina—W. W. Fitzpatrick, Clem- 
son College. 
Georgia—A, B. Pike, Jr., Athens. 
Florida—cC, L. Willoughby, Gainesville. 
Alabama—N,. A. Negley, Auburn. 
Tennessee—C, A. Hutton, Extension Dept., 
Knoxville, 
Mississippi—J. S. Moore, Agricultural Col- 
lege; L. A. Higgins, Brookhaven. 
Louisiana—C, H. Staples, Baton Rouge. 
Texas—J. W. Ridgeway, College Station; 
J. L, Thomas, College Station, Creamery 
Extension. 
Virginia—W. D. Saunders, Blacksburg, 
Oklahoma—W. L. Carlyle, Stillwater. 
Arkansas—W. L. Fowler, Fayetteville. 
West Virginia—G,. L., Oliver, Morgantown, 


STATE AGENTS IN CHARGE OF 
PIG CLUB WORK 








Alabama—J. C. Ford, Auburn. 

Georgia—James E. Downing, Athens, 

Louisiana—W. H. Balis, Baton Rouge. 

North Carolina — J. D,.. McVean, West 
Raleigh, 


FEEDING TERMS DEFINED 


Ash—Mineral matter in feeds, The por- 
tion of a feeding stuff which remains after 
it has been thoroughly burned. Essential 
for proper development of the bones and 
other tissues. 

Balanced Ration—A combination of feeds 
containing digestive nutrients in such pro- 
portions and amounts as will best nourish 
the animal for 24 hours with least waste of 
materials, 

Carbohydrates—A group of nutrients rich 
in carbon and containing oxygen and hy- 
drogen in the proportions in which they form 
water. The starches and sugars of feeding 
stuffs. Used for the production of heat and 
energy and the formation of fat in the body. 

Concentrates—The more nutritious or con- 
centrated portions of rations, The grains, 
like corn and oats, and mill products, like 
cottonseed meal, wheat bran, etc, 

Corn Fodder—In the South, the green 
leaves of the corn plant cured as hay. In 
the North, the corn plant (without the ears) 
cured—corn stover, 

Crude Fiber—The woody portion of feeds. 
The frame work or walls of cells of plants, 
Hard to digest and when in large amounts 
lowers the value of the feed. Included under 
carbohydrates. 

Crude Protein—The portion of feeding 
stuffs containing nitrogen. Essential for 
the building of all the tissues of the animal 
body. 

Digestible Nutrients—The portions of a 
feedstuff that are dissolved or digested by 
the animal. The crude protein, carbohy- 
drates, fats, etc., in a feed that are digested, 
dissolved or used by the animal. 

Dry Matter—That portion of a feeding 
stuff remaining after all the water contain- 
ed in it has been driven off by heat. 

Ether Extract—That portion of a feeding 
stuff dissolved by ether. Generally. spoken 
of as ‘“‘fats’’ in the feeds, They are 2.35 times 
as valuable as the carbohydrates, 

Fats—Fat or oil, wax, etc. The ether ex- 
tract, or fat as it is generally called, serves 
much the same purpose in the body as the 
carbohydrates, 

Maintenance Ration—Sufficient feed to 
maintain a resting animal for a period of 24 
hours without gaining or losing weight. 

Nitrogen-free Extract—Portion of a feed 
remaining after deducting moisture, protein, 
crude fiber, and ether extract or fat. 
Starches, sugars, gums, etc. Nitrogen-free 
extract and crude fiber combined form the 
carbohydrates, 

Nutrient—Any part of a feedstuff capable 
of nourishing animals. 

Nutritive Ratio—The proportion or rela- 
tive amount of digestible protein to the car- 
bohydrates and fats in a ration, the fats 
having been multiplied by 2.25 and added 
to the carbohydrates. For instance, 2 pounds 
of digestible protein to .6 pounds (.6x2.25= 
1.35) of fats, plus 10.65 pounds digestible 
carbohydrates; or 2 pounds protein to 12 
pounds (.6x2.25x10.65=12) total fats and 
carbohydrates make a nutritive ratio of 2 to 
12 or 1 to 6, generally written 1:6, 

Organic Matter—Matter from plants and 
animals, Matter from things that have 
lived. The part of a feeding stuff which is 
destroyed by burning. 

Ration—The amount of feed given to an 
animal during 24 hours, 

Roughage—The coarse feeding stuffs, like 
hays, straws, silage, etc, 

Silo—A tub or tube-like structure in which 
green or succulent feeds are preserved by 
excluding the air except from top surface, 

Silage—The succulent feeds preserved in 
a silo. Ensilage now generally shortened 
to silage. 

Soiling—Feeding a crop when green, or a 
system of feeding animals with fresh grass 
or other plants cut and fed in a barn or 
enclosure. 2 

Stover—Corn plants cut when mature but 
not entirely dead and cured, from which 
the ears have been removed. Sometimes ap- 
plied to any dried forage plant after the 
seeds have been removed. 

Succulent Feed—Feed that is fresh or 
green, or that contains much water, such as 
grass, silage, roots, etc, 





SCORE CARD FOR BUTTER 





Points 
UO Ao bas 3.6'a tae bine eocccccccccccccs 45 
6) Re ee ay iy ee . ° eece eo 25 
COE 2a 2 sia, wid o Ke wale b'e'p.b0'o.0 46 406 6% eoce 15 
SANE. dies 46% ween ceces never ec seossesee 10 
Package—style and neatness ........ 5 
PRET ORE “BOONE 6 b.5:0s.c.e'c.d ecko ohcearsia 100 points 


Butter should have a clean, mild, creamy 
flavor, with a pronounced but pleasant aro- 
ma. The body should be close, solid and 
waxy, and free from buttermilk and undis- 
solved salt. The color should be uniform 
throughout the package, and as to indi- 
vidual packages of a lot, and of a natural 
yellow. The package should be neat, clean 
and attractive. 

How to Judge Butter—The style and neat- 
ness of the package is first noted before it 
has been disfigured or altered. A sample is 
then taken and immediately passed under 
the nose for the purpose of detecting the 
aroma, smell, etc. Those who judge butter 
regularly have a steel butter trier for draw- 
ing the sample. The color is then examined 
for defects and the brine is examined for 
free buttermilk. The butter is then tasted 
and at the same time tested for undissolved 
salt by holding a small amount of butter be- 
tween the tongue and roof of the mouth un- 
til dissolved. Next the body and grain are 
carefully noted, 





HOW A CREAM SEPARATOR 
PAYS 

Every man with five good cows, who sells 
butter or cream, needs a separator. Here 
are some of the many ways in which it will 
help him. 

1. It will enable him to save more of the 
butter fat than he can possibly secure by any 
other method. 

2. It will make the labor of handling and 
caring for the milk less, 


8, It will give a more nearly uniform 








quality of cream and thus make it easier for 
him to make butter of the best quality. 

4. It will leave the skimmilk in better 
condition for feeding. 

Surely these things are worth thinking of, 
and a machine that will do them is worth 
investigating.—E. E, M. 





HOW TO MAKE THE BABCOCK 
MILK TEST 


The only means of knowing the _ pro- 
ductivity of each cow consists in weigh- 
ing the milk and testing it from time to 
time for fat content. Reliable spring 
scales are ee and may be hung 
in position ‘so that the time occupied in 
weighing the milk of each cow is exeeed- 
ingly slight. The percentage of butter 
fat should also be tested once a month 
or oftener. The best simple apparatus 
for determining the percentage of fat in 
milk is the Babcock tester. In making 
the test, the milk to be tested should be 
thoroughly shaken so as to obtain a fair, 
average sample. The samples from dif- 
ferent cows are then mixed with strong 
sulphuric acid in Babcock test bottles and 
whirled at the rate of 850 to 1,000 revo- 
lutions a minute in the Babcock tester 
for five minutes. The contents of each 
bottle should be well shaken before whirl- 
ing in the tester and immediately after 
adding the sulphuric’ acid. The action of 
the acid is to digest the protein of the 
milk and set free the fat, which readily 
separates from the rest of the milk. After 
the machine has been whirled for five 
minutes it is stopped and pure hot water, 
preferably distilled water, is added so as 
to fill the bottles up to the neck. The 
machine is then whirled again for two 
minutes and hot water again added until 
the fat rises in the neck of the bottle, 
where the percentage may be read on a 
graduated scale. The machine is again 
whirled for a minute to make sure that 
all the fat is separated, and the temper- 
ature of the milk at this time should pref- 
erably range between 120 degrees and 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. If too much acid 
is used or the milk is too warm at the 
time when the acid is added, some of the 
fat may be charred; on the other hand, 
if too little acid is used, white flocculent 
material may appear at the lower end of 
the fat column; again, if the water is 
impure or hard, there may be a mass of 
foam at the top of the fat column. The 
reading of the percentage of fat is a sim- 
ple matter, which may be done very ac- 
curately after a little experience has been 
had.”—Cyclopedia of Livestock, by Wilcox 
and Smith. 

No one can tell by the looks of milk 
how rich it is in butter fat. The milk 
that is most yellow and looks the richest 
is not always the richest in butter fat. 
Also the cow that gives the most milk 
for a few months is not always the most 
profitable cow. The one that gives the 
most milk and butter fat in a year is the 
desirable cow. 

Orly the scales and the Babcock test 
applied regularly will enable any man to 
know his profitable cows. 


FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL 
DAIRYING 


THE MAN— 
Dairy minded; 
Keen to learn and attentive to 
details; 
Active in codperation; 
Determined to win, 
THE FARM— 
Well organized; 
Well stocked; 
Well tilled, , 
THE COW— 
Dairy bred; 
Well grown; 
Properly fed; 
Profitable, 
THE PRODUCT— 
Of superior quality; 
Satisfactorily marketed. 
THE MARKET— 
Well established; 
Carefully maintained. 
' —G. C. Humphrey. 














MILK VALUES — WHY EVERY 
FAMILY SHOULD HAVE PLEN- 
TY OF COWS 

HER is what it takes of each of certain 

other foods to equal a single quart of 
milk in food values: 
13.09 ounces beef; or— 
38.2 ounces oysters, or— 


10.2 ounces boneless codfish; or— 
19.1 ounces eggs; or— 

6.1 ounces cheese; or— 

5.1 ounces wheat flour; or— 
"4.9 ounces macaroni; or— 
5.1 ounces cornmeal; or— 
25.7 ounces potatoes; or— 
5.1 ounces dried beans; or— 
61.2 ounces cabbage; or— 
39.2 ounces apples; or— 

27.7 ounces bananas; or— 
6.8 ounces prunes, 





GRASS MIXTURES FOR PAS- 
TURES 


For temporary pastures the number of 
plants are so numerous that it is largely 
a’ matter of selection. If the temporary pas- 
ture is for one gr two years in a rotation, 
the following plants and combinations of 
plants may be used: 

For Damp Lands— 


2° BT SAA 8 pounds 

Meadow fescue ............ 10 pounds 

Alsike clover <.......ce008 5 pounds 

WERE CIBVOR so 6a hsis's bates 3 pounds 
For Uplands— 

pO AR ee PT eae 8 pounds 

Orchard Brags ..scccscccas 14 pounds 


White clover ......-ccccees 3 pounds 
LiQSPOGOER «visccdcccesccaes 25 pounds 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


MORE LIVESTOCK FACTS AND FIGURES 
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“Saturday, March 6, 1915] 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS (FEEDING VALUE) AND PLANT FOODS (FERTILIZER 
VALUE) IN 100 POENDS OF FEEDING MATERIAL 


Digestible Nutrients in 100 Ibs. || 
Protein |Chydrates| Fats 





Piant Foods in 100 Ibs. 













































Cle eee eee Sane Peers Tree 7.8 66.8 
Corn and cob meal........ 4.4 60.0 
Cost. COD co.cc ccccccccccces 0.5 44.8 
Gortt DESIR c ceies ccc ccecune 6.0 52.5 
Wheat Bran: ........0.2..- 11.9 42.0 
Wheat. shorts............. 13.0 45.7 
RY| ccccccccccccccsscccccees 9.5 69.4 
Barley ein 6 (Millan y's epobeved 8.4 65.3 
Brewers grains (dry).... 20.0 32.2 
QAtS  ccccesccccscves 8.8 49.2 
HG casssscccscsies 6.4 79.2 
Rice hulls 0.3 19.9 
Rice bran . 7.6 38.8 
Rice polish 7.9 58.6 
Sorghum seed 4.5 61.1 
Kaffir Corn 5.2 44.3 
Linseed Meal: 
Qld process .......-.+:- 30.2 32.0 
New process .........-. 31.5 35.7 
Cottonseed ...........0005s 12.5 30.0 
Cottonseed meal iene 37.2 21.4 
Sunflower seed .... 12.1 20.8 
Peanut cake ..... 42.8 20.4 
Soy beans ...... 29.1 23.3 
Cowpeas ....+..- 16.8 54.9 
Tankage .... 50.0 Lonih 
Molasses .... seas 5.0 
Mangels ..... 1.0 5.5 
Turnip é 1.0 8.1 
Trish potato Hicks evans’ | 15.7 
Sweet Potato .........055- 0.8 22.9 
Articha@ke ccicccccccccccces 1.3 14.7 
PRRMBD IRS 6.6 oc issocccceves 1.0 5.8 
QUATRE Biase cc iee cis cesses 0.6 9.1 
PN Fo eS cin ee 65'6c8ee v.00 2.1 34.4 
Beet pulp ..ccsccevscecteee 4.1 64.9 
Skim milk ere 2.9 oe 
Buttermilk ...........+665. 3.8 3.9 
ge FS, Rougha 
po ola pS 2.8 37.8 
Gael) Stee vscs..000 50 1.9 41.6 
CBG. TUGKS os isis cece 0.8 33.8 
FBO GAY -«ossscscvee 2.8 42.4 
MNO. COP. Fvcsecdeesctvves 4.8 46.9 
Bermd re) eee ee 2.9 45.6 
ermuda grass ......... 6.4 44.9 
Oat. hay: i... aapebecsus 4.7 36.7 
Lespedeza hay ......... o1 37.7 
Cowpea hay ........0. «- 10.8 38.6 
Soy beam hay .......... 10.6 40.9 
Red clover hay ..... if 7.1 37.8 
Crimson clover hay .... 10.5. 34.9 
Alfalfa hay ........06 es 10.5 40.5 
Vetch hay ......se..es. 11.9 40.7 
Peanut vine hay ao ie 6.7 42.2 
Sorghum hay ..... vine’ 2.5 44.3 
Millet. hay .......... hssioeg 5.0 46.9 
Wheat straw ........6+- 0.8 35.2 
Ger Obaetiicc sn... cis me0 is 1.3 39.5 
Cottonseed ROMS .imesss 0.3 33.2 
y bean straw ....... 2.3 40.1 
Corn silage ..... 1.4 14.2 
Sorghum: silage .. ae 0.6 13.5 
Soy bean silage,........ 27 9.6 








Nitregen |Phos. Acid|. Patash 
4.3 1.65 0.65 0.40 
29 1.65 0.65 0.40 
ooen 0.40 0.06 0.45 
4.8 1.65 1.20 0.70 
2.5 2.65 2.90 1.60 
4.5 2.80 1.35 0.65. 
1:2 1.70 0.85 0.60 
1.6 1.75 0.75 0.50 
6.0 3.50 1.25 0.20 
4.3 2.00 0.80 0.60. 
0.4 1.10 0.20 0.10 
0.7 0.60 0.20 0.15 
Loe 1.90 0.30 0.25 
SS 1.90 2.65 0.70 
2.8 1.50 0.85 0.35 
1.4 1.75 eebe reve 
6.9 5.30 1.75 1.30 
2.4 5.70 1.85 1.40 
17.3 3.20 1.30 1.20 
9.6 6.60 2.80 1.80 
29.0 2.25 1.25 0.75 
7.2 7.50 1.30 1.50 
14.6 5.30. 1.80 2.00 
hit 3.10 1.00 1,20 
11.6 8.60 1.40 0.30 
0.2 0.15 0.10 0.35 
0.2 0.25 0.10 0.45 
0.1 0.35 0.15 0.50 
0.3 0.25 0.10 0.50 
0.2 0.35 0.15. 0.45 
0.2 0.16 0.07 0.26 
5.6 0.10 415% ooee 
pe 0.40 iene des 
Per 1.30 0.20 0.30 
0.3 0.50 0.35 0.20 
1.0 0.50 0.15 0.15 
0.8 1.00 aioe once 
0.9 0.80 0. 1.40 
0.2 0.40 ‘ mae 
1.3 1.25 0.55 1.00 
1.0 1.25 0.35 1.00 
0.8 1.15 eye eve 
1.6 1.70 —_ —— 
1.7 1.50 0.65 2.20 
1.4 2.20 ee eis 
1.1 2.27 0.55 1.75 
1.2 2.37 .70 1.10 
1.8 2.00 0.50 2.00 
1.2 2.24 0.45 1.50 
0.9 2.32 0.50 2.10 
1.6 2.72 0.75 2.30 
3.0 1.70 0.30 1.15 
0.9 0.90 caes — 
i Se 1.25 0.45 1.50 
0.4 0.50 0.15 0.60 
0.8 0.60 0.20 1.25 
1.7 0.65 0.20 1.10 
1.0 0.90 0.30 0.75 
0.7 0.40 0.10 0.35. 
0.2 0.15 0.15 0.20 
1.3 0.65 0.15 0.75 






































NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK ON SOUTHERN FARMS STATED IN THOUSANDS. 
January 1, 1915, and April 15, 1910. 














| Milk | Other 

| Horses | Mules Cows Cattle | Swine - Sheep 

| 1915| 1910] 1915} 1910} 1915] 1910} 1915|1910| 1915| 1910( 1915) 1910 
APSPRINGE eos SSS | 149] 186] 281] 247] 384] 392) 504] 540) 1559| 1267| 119| 143 
ApRaneee. - 2 | 276| 255! 240] 222) 387| 426) 484] 602) 1573) 1519) 130] 144 
| a or | 57 46 28] 23} 183} 116} 735} 729} 949} 810} 119) 114 
GOOPHe. s2k6c2 sn cues, | 125] 120} 309] 295] 406] 406] 660] 674] 2042| 1784] 163] 188 
Mississippi -~...----_ 241| 216] 292) 256| 434] 430} 514| 583{ 1540) 1292} 208] 195 
Leuimants. <....-... 191} 181} 132) 132} 268) 279| 448} 526| 1412) 1328} 180} 178 
North Carolina____-_ | 182} 166] 194| 175} 315} 309] 369] 392} 1525) 1228} 177| 214 
Gaishome:. =... —..-- | 758} 748) 269} 257) 494] 6531] 11129] 1423] 1420] 1839 76 62 
South Carolina___-- | 83 80| 166) 156 pei 181| 211} 209} 819) 665 32| 38 
Tennessee ----- ---- | 853+ 350] 275| 276} 355! 397) 503} 600} 1501) 1388| 674| 
Se TR | 1192} 1170| 753) 676] 1086 1014| 5121| 5921| 2880} 2336| 2114| 1809 
WIT la ee ac. 354| 330} 62| 60} 349| 356] 456] 503} 956] 798] 720| 805 

















To Keep Hogs Healthy 


O. ONE should attempt to raise 

hogs unless he is willing to give 
them good feed, good care, and pro- 
tect them in every way possible from 
disease. Worms, hog cholera, lice, 
and canker sore mouth kill large 
numbers of hogs throughout the 
South, especially little pigs. 

To prevent worms, keep the fol- 
lowing charcoal mixture before the 
pigs all the time: 

Charcoal, 1 bushel. 

Hardwood ashes, 1 bushel. 

Salt, 8 pounds, 

Air-slaked. lime, 8 pounds. 

Sulphur, 4 pounds, 

Pulverized copperas, 2 pounds, 

First mix the lime, salt, and sul- 
phur thoroughly, and then mix in the 
charcoal and ashes. Dissolve the 
copperas im two quarts of hot water 
and sprinkle it over the whole mass, 
mixing thoroughly. Store this in a 
barrel under shelter, and keep some 
of it in an open shallow bex where 
the hogs can get it as they wish— 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





AN ALL-THE-YEAR GRAZING 
PROGRAM 


By these crops pasturage can be provided 
throughout the year in the following order: 

May 15 to July 15, Bermuda grass and 
rape. 

July 15. to October 25, cowpeas, soy beans, 
Bermuda, peanuts and rape. 

October 25 to May 15, rye, oats, rape, win- 
ter legumes, and some Bermuda. 

Alfalfa grows from March 20 to October 
15, and it may be grazed whenever condi- 
tions are suitable, 

—A. G. SMITH. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 


STANDARD RATIONS FOR MILK 
Cows: 
The “standard’® as given im Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding” is as follows: 
PER DAY PER 1,000 LBS. LIVE WEIGHT 











Milk Cow Dry Carbo- 
When Giving— | Matter | Protein | hy- Fat 
drates 








| Lbs. | Lbs. } Lbs. | Lbs. 
11.0 ae milk | 


dai 
22.0 oe Y oe 


aily one 
27.5 lbs. milk 
Gey ak 3F 3.3 13 0.8 











UNITED STATES OFFICIALS IN 
CHARGE OF TICK ERADICA- 
TION WORK IN THE SOUTH 


Alabama and@ Mississippi— Dr. J. A. Kier- 
nan, Birmingham, Ala,’ 

Georgia and Florida—Dr. E. M. Nighbert. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Louisiana and Arkansas—Dr. A, EB. Wight, 
Little Rock, Ark, 

Oklahoma—Dr. F. W. Brewer, Oklahoma. 
City, Okla. 

South Carolina—Dr. W. K. Lewis, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Texas—Dr. Leslie J. Allen, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 

Virginia and North Carolina—Dr, TT M, 
Owens, Norfolk, Va. 





THE SOIL IS NOT YOURS TO IM- 
POVERISH 


The Bible tells us of the men to whom 
various talents were left, and the use they 
made of them. Does it ever occur to you 
that God will hold us responsible for the use 
we make of the soil he has formed and plac- 
ed in our hands? Are you going to rob it 
from posterity, or are you going to leave it 
to your children more productive than when 
you got it? Are you going to increase your 
talents or are you going to hide them in. a 
napkin? I believe every land owner is re- 
sponsible for his. stewardship of the inheri- 
tance he has.—W..F, Massey. 


A Calendar of Planting Dates for the 


Principal Southern Forage Plants 


HESE dates are intended for the 

central part of the Gulf States 
and similar latitude in Georgia and 
South Carolina. The moving of these 
dates by one or two weeks will make 
them fit conditions either im .the 
northern or southern parts of these 
states. 


Average Best Date for Planting and Kind of 
Forage Plant 
January—No sowing but the ordering of 
all seed for late winter and early spring 
sowing. 
February 15-March 15—Dwart. Essex Rape; 

Red top and other winter grasses not sown 
the previous fall; 

Red, alsike, and white clovers, if condi- 
tions are especially favorable and if they 
could not be sown the preceding fall; 

Melilotus (sweet clover), im the stiff lime 
soils; 

Japanese sugar cane, stalks planted like 
those of other varieties of sugar cane, 
but to be used for hogs or cattle late 
next fall. 

March—Alfalfa (only on soils known to be 
adapted to it); 

Lespedeza (Japan clover) alone or among 
growing plants of small grain; 

Artichokes, for hogging off the following 
winter; 

Early variety of corn, for. hogging off 
(with or without early variety of soy 
beans between the rows). 

April—Early patch of sorghum; 

Earliest planting of early variety of soy 
beans for hogging off before Spanish 
peanuts are ready; 

Begin planting running peanuts, 
small area of Spanish; 

Johnson grass; 

Bermuda grass seed. 
February-June—Bermuda grass sets. 
May—Soy beans (Mammoth -Southern Yel- 

low); 

Spanish peanuts; 

Sorghum; 

Corn for Silage; 

Chufas, for hogging off next winter; 

Cowpeas, for early use; 

German Millet; 

Collards; 

Sweet potatoes, 

June—Cowpeas; 

Soy beans; 

Spanish peanuts; 

Sorghum: 

Large Mexican June corn; 

Sweet potatoes, 

July—German miilet; 

Last of plantings of cowpeas and sorghum, 

August—Order seed for fall sown forage 
crops. 

September—Southern bur clover, as early in 
the month as practicable; 

Crimson clover; 

California bur clover, 

September 20-October 10—Alfalfa; 

White clover; 

Red clover; 

Crimson Clover; 

Black medic; F 

Dwarf Essex rape; 

Red top grass; 

Orchard grass, and other winter grasses, 
October—Hairy vetch; 

Narrow-leaved vetch; 

Oregon winter vetch, etc.; 

Dwarf Essex rape; 


and 4@ 


November—Wheat ° 
Rye 
Belated Oats. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Prepare a deep and thoroughly pulver- 
ized seed-bed,. well drained; break in the 
fall toa depth of 8, 10 or 12 inches, ac- 
cording to the soil, ‘with implements that 
will not bring. too ‘much of the-subsoil to 
the surface. THe foregoing depths should 
be reached gradually. 

(2) Use seed of the best variety, in- 
teHigently selected and carefully stored. 

(3) In cultivated crops give the rows 
and the plants in the rows: a: space suited 
to the plant, the soil, and the climate. 

(4) Use intensive tillage: during the 
growing period of the crops. 

(5)°Secure high content of humus in 
the soil by the-use of. legumes, barnyard 
manure, farm refuse, and commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop rota- 
tion with a winter cover crop. 

(7) Accomplish more work in @ day by 
using more horse-power and better im- 
plements. 

(8) Inerease the farm stock to the ex- 
tent of utilizing all the waste products 
and idle lands of the farm. 

(9) Produce all the food required for 
the men and animals on the farm. 

(10) Keep am account of each farm pro- 
duet, in order to know from which the 
gain or loss arises:—Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp. 


RULES IN PLANNING WORK ON 
THE FARM 


Do no rainy day work when it is not rain- 
ing if there is outdoor work needing atten- 
tion, 

Do no wet land work when the land is 
dry if there is dry land work to be done. 

Work which canmot be done when the 
ground is frozen should take precedence over 
work which can. be done in wintertime. 

In rush seasons Keep busy but do nothing 
today which can be put off until tomorrow, 

In seasons when there is no rush work the 
reverse is true—put off. nothing until to- 
morrow which can be done today.—Univer- 
sity Wisconsin Bulletin. 








Save this issue. You wilk have occasion to 
rei to it a thousand times before the year 
Ss over. 












and save the animals, 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through: -your 
veterinarian or fen 
gist. 

Writeus for circulars: 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent, 


it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 






































day there 
need for — wae 


liniment that willrelievesoreness, 
spent. Saas bruises, etc., both for x your st 
and yourself. 


Dr. LeGear’s Liniment |. 


(for man or beast) 





use, that been proven. effee- 
' tote Sparen oa, Harmless to 
, nor soil clothing. 
Get the gen’ LeGear’s 


uine Dr. Liniment: 
from your dealer; if he can’t supply you, 
send us his name and we'll get it to you. 


vt Sum, too: Dr. LeGear’s Di R. and Dis- 
;. Dr. anes Hoof & Dr. Le- 
's Healing Oil, 
Send for Picture 
of iesee it the weet, 2b enads tall, 
2995 il painting re- 


16x18 inches, sent for only 18c. 
Write today. 


nee ag ee ome ee 
716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 











































KITSELMAN | _ FENCE 


fGet It From} 
ere rac 1 <)> or 4 
Direc ty 


eights of of Fi 
fod ‘arm, 
BROS. Box oer ‘oan 





EVERY PEADER OF THIS PAPER should send § 
for our F: of Farm, Poultry and ; 

ae Many big values are offered. 1d direct: 
he Farmersaving you the Dealer’s Profit. > 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 


Fence Ge. » 
Wire gresw poy ne == 
Colled Spring Fence C 
Box12 os rs lndiane. 
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Doncse BROTHERS 








MOTOR CAR 


When you took at the car remember 
that-Dodge Brothers know how to 
build a motor car. 


They know how because they have 
manufactured the vital parts for 
more than 500,000. 


They know how to make gears, be- 
cause they have been used to man- 
ufacturing 30,000 sets of gears a day. 

They know how to make steering 
gear posts, because they have made 
229,500 a year. 

They know how to make connecting 
rods, because they have turned out 
in a year more than 850,000. 

They know how to make crank shafts, 


because they have made as many 
as 205,000 a year. 

They have a factory witha floor space 
of more than 20 acres, equipped 
thruout with the most modern ma- 
chinery known to the industry. 


‘The immense foundry can melt 150,000 


“gait of gray iron each day, and 

5 tons of brass. 

The two big forge plants can shape 
300,000 pounds of steel a day. 


The fly-wheel department can finish 
2,000 fly-wheels each day, punch 
40,000 thrust plates, assemble 2,000 
differential gear cases and drill 6,000 
differentials. 

Other departments are capable of 
equally remarkable production. 

Handling millions of parts and pieces 
annually they have learned how to 
get the utmost out of materials, 
‘machinery and men. 


Yet despite the scale upon which 
their business is conducted Dodge 
Brothers do not have to ask for 
outside aid. 

Dodge Brothers’ factory is financed 
and entirely controlled by Dodge 
Brothers. 

’ 

And the result of Dodge Brothers 
unusual experience and complete 
financial independence is shown in 
the car. 

There isn’t a thing in it, or on it, that looks 
cheap or is cheap. 

The leather is real grain leather, 

The tufting is deep and soft; 
natural curled hair, 

The 35 h.p. motor is cast en bloc, with re- 
movable head. 

The rear axle is of full-floating type. 

The bearings are Timken thruout—with S. 
R. O. ball bearings in clutch and trans- 
mission, 

The springs 
steel, and 

The wheels 
rims, 

The body is all steel, including frame, with 
a perfect stream line effect. 

The fenders are of a special oval design. 

The magneto is an Eisemann waterproof. 

Everywhere you will find drop forgings and 
drawn work instead of castings. 

These are all recognizable as features beyond 
betterment; and no matter how minutely 
you examine the specifications you will find 
it difficult to conceive how the material, 
the design or the manufacturing practice 
could be improved. 

You are not merely investigating a 
low-priced car. 

You are looking at a high-grade car 
moderately priced. 

It needs no special salesmanship to 
tell of its merit. 


It speaks for itself. 


the filling, 


are made of Chrome Vanadium 
are self-lubricating. 
are hickory, with demountable 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER '' 








Concrete Cotton Facts 








ACREAGE OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES AS ESTIMATED BY THE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(In Thousands of Acres) 





| | 




























































































We would like to have you write for our Book 
B, which will give you a clear idea of the 
mechanical value of the car, as expressed by 
an engineer not connected with the company, 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 

















The price of the car complete is $785 
f.o.b, Detroit 





Dooce BROTHERS, 


141 Jos. Campau Ave., 


DETROIT 








| 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13| rn 1910-11) 1900-10}! sani Baka 1906-07} 1905-06 
| | | | L | oe 
VIRGINA: 26 de scu | a 50 47 44 34 25 29 37 37 39 
North Gaioune..| 1,589; 1,560} 1,560) 1,657] 1,511] 1,274] 1,480) 1,487] 1,409] 1,117 
South Carolina__| 2,826} 2,716] 2,716) 2,800} 2,626] 2,557] 2,575) 2,463) 2,463| 2,213 
Georgia A.0005.—] 5,898] 5,336] 5,390] 5,579) 4,970) 4,883) 4,910] 4,823] 4,728] 3,827 
Fiorid@,  .25...- 3 194 230 245 318 268 263 269} 279 294 264 
Alabama --- -- 4 8,912] 3,804] 3,766] 4,043 — 3,731] 3,625) 3,509] 3,783] 3,572 
Mississippi -----| 3,148} 3,045] 2,985] 3,426] 3,420] 3,400] 3,415) 3,252] 38,460] 3,146 
Louisiana -... —| 1,389] 1,166 972} 1,118] 1,075 957| 1,650) 1,707| 1,778] 1,610 
TOROS; aawicckies 12,052} 11,732] 11,390) 11,150] 10,350] 9,930) 9,525) 9,439] 9,076| 7,311 
ATEANBAS oc so | 2,527) 2,117) 2,055] 2,470} 2,875] 2,153] 2,400) 2,011] 2,139] 1,790 
Tennessee -_---- 866 823 799 850 783 788} 762) 765 822 781 
DANONE ees wale 124 113 107 182 103 105 90 74] 94 70 
Oklahoma -----. 2,854| 2,916] 2,725) 3,081) 2,260| 1,977) 2,640 2, 264| 2,016] 1,260 
Galifornia =... 85 14 9) 13 10 1 0 | 0| 0 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
a Sokusiowe 36,960} ea cy. 36,681] 7 #2,044 33,370 32,060 32,049] 27,000 
| | 
Revised figures have been adopted whenever given by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
COTTON YIELDS PER ACRE BY STATES 
YIELD PER ACRE (pounds, lint) pater ane, 
STATES 1914 10-¥r. Per Cent 
(Indi- 1913 1912 Average Acres of 1913 
cated) Final Final Final Pianted 
Area 
phe LRG ENT OORT: i| 248 240 250 | 222 || 46,000 95 
TO ee SRP nan ween cuennes || 261 239 267 | 235 || 1,589,000 100 
NER Ge A a Sen sane | 223° 235 209 | 219 2,826,000 101 
CD il ccniensimne Dieta’ one naniine 214 208 159 191: | 5,398,000 101 
PS ARL aie SSE es ears 138 150 113 122 | 194,000 101 
er ca iting sas tien tp ses soy ieee 199 190 172 17% | 3,912,000 103 
SN Sai Decale Sa tecnicos is neg || 201 204 173 197 || 3,148,000 101 
I ica ceet ts ie ee gists a tee | 194 170 193 184 || 1,389,000 110 
GBM MACEGE LS oe ooo a oh ey |. ae 150 206 171 || 12,052,000 95 
POEM ot ee eee \| 194 205 190 292» 2,527,000 100 
co es ee er a ens oe ee a {| 192 210 169 200 | 866,000 100 
WNC, on ke ay a ee || 281 286 260 293 | 124,000 119 
CRONE | citcwcicie cise shec ieee || 224 132 183 184 || 2,854,000 92 
California —-.------__-----_---- | ee 450 --- |l 35,000 250 
TNE Pe STA TNS. i cen tn coge ees || 200.2] 182.0] 190.9] 187.2 || 36,960,000 98.7 











HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES FOR COTTON 















































IN NEW YORK FOR MIDDLING UPLANDS COTTON FROM JANUARY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31 OF THE YEARS NAMED. 
Year| High. | Low.|;Year| High. | Low. Year| High. | Low |Yr.. |High.|- Low. 
1862 | 69% 20 1/1875 |17% 13 1-16 ]/1888 |1134 9% 1901 12 7 13-16 
1863 93 51 1/1876 |133% 10% 1889 |11% 9% 1902 9%|8 38-16 
1864 | 190 72 1877 |13 3-16|10 15-16 }/1890 |12% 9 3-16}}1903 | 14.16] 8.85 
1865 | 120 85 ||1878 |12 3-16) 8 13-16)/1891 | 9% 4 1904 | 17.25] 6.25 
1866 52 32 1/1879 |1334 914 1892 |10 6 11-16}/1905. | 12.60) 7.00 
1867 36 1546||1880 |1314 10 15-16]|1893 | 9 15-167 7% 1906 | 12.25) 9.60 
1868 33 16 |/1881 |13 10 7-16|/1894| 8 5-16) 5 9-16}}1907 | 13.55)10.70 
1869 35 25 ||1882 |13 1-16)10%4 1895 | 9% 5 9-16]/1908 | 12.25] 9.00 
1870 25% 15 ||1883 |11% 1 1896 | 8% 7 1-16))1909 | 16.50) 9.25 
1871 21% 1434||1884 |11 15-16) 9% 1897 | 8% 5 13-16]/1910 | 19.75/13.60 
1872 27% 1856|/1885 |/11%4 9 3-16])1898| 6 9-16] 5 5-16/|/1911 | 16.15] 9.20 
187 21% 1354||1886 | 9 9-16] 8 13-16]11899 | 7 13-16) 5% 1912 | 13.40) 9.35 
1874 18% 14%4||1887 |11 7-16] 9 7-16 |,1900 |11 7 9-16/)1913 | 14.50/11.80 
| | | 1914 | 13.75] 7.25 
| u | i | 1915*| 8.70| 7.90 














*To February 1. 





CROP OF THE UNITED STATES FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


The following statements are furnished by the New York “Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle’’: 








Transplanter. 


None better, none more simple. 
Sold by Dealers. 
Rawlings Implement Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers also of 


Rowland Chilled Plows, 
Disc Markers and 
Weeders. 





Even 4 little acorn refuses to re 
main buried. Ithas the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 

half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 
Consider the acorn, and follow its 
thrifty example. Don’t stay buried. 
¢ best business fertilizer is 
Good Advertising. 


The Progressive 














ILLIN! SHOCK ABSORBERS <= 
FOR FORD CARS : 
Save tires. 






eavy Cars per Set : 7 
$15.00. Auto Tires and Oils ‘— 
at wholesale, 8 
WILLIAMS HARDWARE CO. 
Dept. G Streator, til. 













GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn't right, 
can your fruit and vegetables, Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners. Southern 
Qanner & Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Year. Bales. | Year. Bales. | Year.| Bales. | Year.| Bales. 
| | 1899 | 11,235,383 | 1904 | 10,123,686 | 2909 | 13,828,846 
NS a eh a ee | 9,892,766 | 1900 9,439,559 | 1905 | 13,556,841 1910 | 10,650,961 
SI oe hes nce ves ee aia |. 7,162,473 | 1901 | 10,425,141 | 1906 | 11,319,860 | 1911 | 12,132,332 
| BR ace ee ae a | 8,714,011 | 1902 | 10,701,453 | 1907 | 13,550,760 | 1912 | 16,043,216 
| 1913 | 14,128,902 


ROR on ge et | 11,180,960 | 1903 | 10,758,326 | 1908 | 11,581,829 
| | | 


| 1914 | 14,588,000 





The returns are for the years ending September 1. 





PROOF THAT SHALLOW CULTI- 
VATION PAYS 


T THE Illinois Experiment Station all 

roots within three inches of the top of 
the ground were cut three times during the 
season, at one foot from the stalk on all 
four sides, Seventeen rows on each of eight 
piots were root-pruned, while a like number 
of rows on these same plots were not pruned. A : 
The year was an unusually favorable one for . Paints, Lights and Waterworks—August 
corn, and the following yields per acre were 21 
obtained: 


OUR SPECIAL ISSUES IN 1915 


“More and Better Poultry’’—January 30. 

Farm Implements and Machinery—Febru- 
ary 6, ‘ 

Live-at-Home—February 20. 

Reference Special—March 6, 

Education—June 26, 

Marketing—July 24, 

Clover-Vetch—August 7. 


Tenant Farmers—September 11, 
More Fruit—October 9, 














2 Coéperation—November 13. 
Num- Pruned Unpruned /|Differencein Livestock—December 4. 
ber of} Bushels Bushels Favor of Boys and Girls—December 18. , 
Plat | Per Acre Per Acre Unpruned 
: SQUARE RODS AND FEET IN AN 

1 92.3 98.2 5.9 ACRE 
2 85.5 94.0 8.5 
3 93.4 = - An acre contains 43,560 square feet, 
4 85 2 F ; A plat of ground 208% feet square is 
5 91.0 97.0 6.0 very near an acre, being just 1 1-6 of a rod 
6 83.2 87.0 3.8 over. , A nearer approximation is 208 feet 
7 92.8 95.5 2.7 and 8% inches, The square of this num- 
8 83.2 86.9 3.7 ber differs less than a foot from an acre, 











being 43,559 1-6 feet. 

A plat of ground 12 rods, 10 feet and 8% 
inches square is an acre, For ordinary pur- 
poses it will answer to take a plat 12% rods 
square, which will give 160 2-5 rods, 160 





File away this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Then when you want some infor- 
mation it contains you will not have to write 





a letter to get it and wait a week to boot. being an acré. 
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Saturday, March 6, 1915] 











FACTS ABOUT THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 





\ 
) 


aN <a 
MAP SHOWING 


SPREAD OF THE MEXICAN COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


FROM: 1892 TO 1914. 
PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE BLACK LINES SHOW THE OUTERMOST LIMITS KEACHED BY THE WEEVIL IN BACH OF THE YEARS 
INDICATED, FROM 1892 TO 1913, TO PREVENT CONFUSION PORTIONS OF THE 1910 AND 1911 LIMITS' ARE REPRE- 
SENTED BY DASHES, THE 1912 LIMITS BY DOTS, AND THE 1913 LIMITS BY a WAVY LINE. 

THE COLORED LINE SHOWS THE LIMITS ON NOVEMBER %, 1914, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE OCCUR. 
RENCE OF THE SPECIES ON A WILD COTTON, KNOWN AS 7HURBERIA THESPESIOIDES, IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
SOUTHEASTERN ARIZONA. THE SHADED LINE SHOWS THE LIMITS OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, EXCEPT FOR A FEW SMALL AREAS IN ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. ; 

ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING DATA FOR THIS MAP HAS BEEN RECEIVED FROM THE STATE ENTOMOLOGISTS 
OF THE STATES CONCERNED. os 






















































































































































































TABLE |! TABLE I1I—Continued 
Cotton Production in East Texas Counties and Louisiana Parishes South of Parallel ¥ 2 Bale 
31 North Latitude Before and With the Weevil and in 1911, 1912 and 1913. a ISLANA = sits : use | a ] Bors ] er 
. g iel 7 Yield in Yield in Yield in en ee ea 9 193 1 287 2 385 3 132 760 
RR Sn tg WR i kA Te ag tle Natchitoches 32 877 11 583 20 741 21 750 26 184 
County or Parish | before com- | worst y | 1 | | 
jing of weevil! of weevil | | Sapene ee 12 096 1 899 : 6 287 7 582 9 864 
EAST TEXAS Bales Bales__| Bales | Bales | ales a oo) ee eo. ae 5 cae Hi 
FaBpee wee case 2 577 24 7) ee $28) Po 18 
Tinerty ees te 2 089 263 1 818 | 1 811 3 731 fi eae | 104 740 28 $25 | 57 310 47 603 57 416 
TRUE COR: otk tec anc oe 1 536 267 | F et | . eg 5 ri 
WE eect eae | 7 274 489 | 51 2 . Vv 
San Jacinto__---——- | 5 998 659 | «= 7081 | 7 048 8 099 — 
er eee ee : a awe | 2 ss se ny ae. Cotton Production in East Texas Counties and Louisiana Parishes Between Parallels 
Total aa ee a 17.760... |. 19.878 ~ |< 24 320 i. 
- ha anes ome _———_— = 32 and 32% North Latitude Before and With the Weevil and in ‘1911, 1912 and 1913. 
LOUISIANA |___ Bales | Bales | _Jates' | Bates | Palcs [Average yd) Yield of | Yield in| Yield in| Yield in 
PPS Sg et aE RE | 9 426 | 3 726 | ¢ G09 7 184 | 8 722 County or Parish | before com- | worst year 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
ABGBEMOR 2225552 | 10 267 156 | 290 | 156 | 852 ling of weevil| of weevil | 
East Baton Rouge-| 4 = ‘ ped : a | ; 44 | on EAST TEXAS | Bales. | Bales | ales | Bales. | Bales 
i ae » = f * | 
ra Wugatte see ee | 22 537 5 898 | 7 676 | 6 891 | 11 035 Gregg -------- ---- | 7 518 | 3 153 | 12 109 | 12 174 8 993 
‘ Coupe | 45 348 901 | 2 690 | 901 | 2 808 Henderson ---~ ---- | 19 463 | 5 829 | 27 513 | 23 808 28 114 
Be viilenae Rave | 8 640 683 | = 767 | 683 | 828 | 15 302 | 3 082 | 23 372 | 24 411 21 840 
*St. Landry_-------| 59 721 14391 | 25774 | 24070 | 24 180 | 22512 | 6369 | 83670 | 32 994 29 160 
Ste Martin coco) | 10 462 404. 376. | 404 | 982 25 628 13.795 =| 48 521 47 554 39 233 
Tangipahoa ---..-- | 6 876 879 | 379 | 624 | 1 054 100 423 [32 2ee | 145 185 | 140 921 | 127 340 
Washington ------- | 10 702 1 345 | 1 345 | 1 581 | 1 4 
West_Feliciara ----|_ 17 926 + ae a ae ar LOUISIZNA | Bales] Bales Bales Bales Bales 
Totale_-——----.--|_ AUG Se BS RE SRS SR Rc Bienville —.--.-..-- | 18 416 6 696 13 974 14 961 18 588 
*Evangeline Parish organized from a part of St. Landry in 1912. Yield for 1912 Caldwell -------~ -- | 5 633 772 4 011 2 320 3 053 
and 1913 includes St. Landry and Evangeline. De Soto ~---------- | 28 225 6 296 21 764 25 528 27 694 
PYAR enced | 14 309 | 3 230 13 227 10 313 12 411 
TABLE Il SOCEMME  S5- 3s os | 8 904 | 1 4 | s ant : = ar 
MAGIGOR |? ose cee | 16 570 | 9 11 7E 4 
Cotton Production in East Texas Counties and Louisiana Parishes Between Parallels Ouchita -----__---- } 19 627 | 5 141 B 813 | 10 286 9 973 
31 and 31% North Latitude Before and With the Weevil and in 1911, 1912 and 1913. Red River —------- | 19 628 | 3 789 | 11 se | ‘13 541 16 459 
|Average y’ld| Yield of Yieldin | Yieldin | Yieldin Richland _-~~~~~-~~-- 19 “ q = ! a 308 16 680 17 135 
County or Parish | before com- | worst year 1911 | 1912 | 1913 Totals --.-.----| 150 758 _—|_— 44 314 | 15 108 | 103 616 | 117 151 
ling of weevil] of weevil | | 
EAST TEXAS | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales TABLE V 
AMBSGUNG © ..220-06~ | 4 918 650 | 5 694 6 334 | 7 552 
FIGUELOR. oe 8t | 28 230 7 683 } 38 109 | 82 605 | 30 324 Cotton Production in East Texas Counties and Louisiana Parishes Between Parallels 
TOR | emmnntewnen mmm |, ee. |) ee ee ee 321% and 33 North Latitude Before and With the Weevil and in 1911, 1912 and 1913 
ES OSG BOS aoe | 5 166 | 1 165 | 3 555 | 3 798 | . ne SP, SaaS 3 watitude before anc . n ivi, a . 
i 942 5 | 8 506 | é Pi , : : : 
Tein st + ie er a 9 iee--) gees.) ween Average yld] Yield of | Yieldin | Yieldin | Yield in 
ae —l— 7039] 18 025 ~—*dYS~Cia 4sSCS)SC~« CASO ~*dY:~C~*«é OS County or Parish |before com- | worst year | 1911 | 1913 1913 
iM ne cherie : ! : wt J Plan sie tS AI lt 2! IEEE ing of weevil] of weevil | | { 
~ EAST TEXAS | Bales | Bales | Tales | Bales | Pales 
LOUISIANA | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | sales aan 3 913 5 796 [3-479 12 861 [13 708 
Avoyelles --- ------ | 42 048 8 112 | 20 510 | 12 514 | 15 816 Masry 2 ss) ee ee | 7 694 | 27 560 | 24 905 | 23 305 
Concordia --------- | 26 535 458k.) 10° 866 se 8 BAL Ben Manton oie oat D> S6 Rar 80k SE a ae 
Rapides .—--------- | 36 346 4450 | 9509 | 117382 | 10 376 Walria on Seas 5398 | 2159 | 9 668 =| 9536 | 8 350 
VeINIOR. - aceon cee | 2 745 | 363 | 1 067 | 1 042 | 1 434 tp ee eee | 18 332 | 6 403 | 28 591 | 23 354 | 21 912 
"ere ( 7 | 506 | 41 452 27 629 | 31 396 Var memes © onc. 2] 29 521 | 9 179 | 40 227 | 40 93 | 40 27 
et SLES i= Wo0d. =. : 21 239 | 10 604 | 29 879 1 81 060 | 93.7388 
TABLE Ill Tetals —s- e 123 O82 44 878 | 749 249 i 149 532 T 141 7233 
Cotton Production in East Texas Counties and Louisiana Parishes Between Parallels — sacl - ' 
311% and 32 North Latitude Before and With the Weevil and in 1911, 1912 and 1913. : LOUISIANA as : a | — : aE : or ae 
- > 7 SOGHIOl ‘csetineus mame g 7 x 
|Average y'id| Yieldof | Yieldin | Yieldin | Yieldin Cadao FOS SMBS, at } 46 202 | 16 228 | 35 981 | 40 668 45 279 
County or Parish |before com- | worst year | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 Giafberne 2... | OB ata | 41 528 | 20 600 | 22 846 27 127 
ing of weevil] of weevil | | East Carroll ~----- | 15 150 q 771 | 9 638 4 809 | 11 191 
EAST TEXAS | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales LANGGIR. oo es | 14 617 21 
Angerson - 54: 2~.~- | 19 630 6 652 | 28 964 | 25 494 | 25 016 Morehouse --------| 24 413 10 205 | 13 908 | 18 992 | 17 841— 
. C yr PIR i eae sae ea Sade ae | 19 083 | 3 686 | 4 185 | 8 380 { 11 456 
Cherokee. ....—..,.-«- | 17 993 3 922 | 21 298 20 948 22 704 9 661 10 82 
Nacogdoches --_--- | 18 347 4 859 22 273 21 010 21 487 Webster ---.-.-----| 12 143 | 5 404 | 823 | 14 056 
Ghote «= so oe ene | 17 128 | 3 371 21 443 22 875 25 420 West Carroll__-_-~-| 4 374 | 2 502 | 2 785 | __ 5 260 | 6 330 
Totals...--2-—--— 73 098 | 93 978 90 327 94 627 Totals. -on-5— 5 | 199 038 | 69 425. | +125 034 | 148 341 | 170 461 





























The Tractor is the Big Four with twenty 1.’ 
The plow is the Emerson attached directly to 


A 


P. at the drawhar. 
the Big Four “20.” 


WH EN you get a Big Four ‘Tractor, you get the steadiest, 


most dependable power in the world. 


When you get an Emerson Plow, you get the best plow 


on earth for any and all conditions. 


We have combined the two, and-added the power hoist. 
The Big Four motor raises and lowers the plows with one 
touch of your foot, whether tractor is moving or standing still. 

When plows are raised they are out of the way of every- 
thing, and when they are lowered they are adjustable to the 


depth you wish to plow. 


Don’t waste room and time in turning. 


plow out the corners. 


Back up and 


When the tractor is to be used for other work than plow- 
ing, the plows may be quickly detached. 
The Big Four ‘‘20’’ has three speeds forward and reverse—burns 
gasoline or kerosene—is adapted to practically all soil conditions. 
Handles readily harrows, disks, pulverizers, drills, mowers, etc.—and 


all belt work. 


A Size of Tractor for Every Farm 


Emerson 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ' 


WHAT DOES THAT WORD MEAN ? 


Here’s the Answer—One Hundred and Fifty Common Agricultural 
Terms and What They Mean in Every Day Language 





GRICULTURAL writers and 

speakers should avoid whenever 
possible the use of terms with 
which their readers or hearers are 
unfamiliar; but even then words and 
expressions not always clear to the 
average farmer must of necessity be 
used. To give in clear yet accurate 
words the definition of such terms 
the list below has been prepared, 
Accented syllables are in capitals. 


Absorbent—Material used for -absorbing 
moisture, as straw or sawdust in. stables. 


Acid Phosphate—A fertilizer made from 
treating ground phosphate -rock with .an 
equal weight of sulphuric acid. ‘It contains 
from 12 to 18 per cent available phosphoric 
acid, 

Acid ‘Soil—A soil in which acid compounds 
or free acids predominate. Over acidity is 
detrimental to the production of most .crops. 

Air-slaked Lime—Quick lime that by ex- 
posure to the air has abserbed water ‘and 
carbon dioxid. 

Alkali Soils—Soils in which alkaline ele- 
ments—that is, those having the power of 
neutralizing acids—predominate, Some Wes- 
tern soils are strongly alkaline. 

Ammonia—A compound containing 14 
parts by weight of nitrogen and three parts 
by weight of hydrogen. To find the amount 
of nitrogen in a given number of pounds of 
ammonia, multiply by 14 and divide the 
product ‘by 17. 

Amortization (a-MOR-ti-ZA-shun)—A plan 
for paying back a loan in small annual in- 
stallments. For example, a $1,000 debt at 
6 per cent interest may be paid off, interest 
and all, by paying $100 a year for 16 years, 
or $90 a year for nineteen years, $80.a year 
for 24 years, or $75 a year for 28 years. 

Analysis (a-NAL-i-sis)—A statement of 
the composition of a material. For instance 
an analysis of a fertilizer shows the plant 
food elements contained. 

Annual—aA plant that lives only one year. 

Aphid (A-fid)—A small plant louse that 
attacks cotton and other farm and garden 
crops, 

Atmospheric Nitrogen—The free nitrogen 
of the air which, mixed with oxygen, we 
breathe, There are many thousand tons of 
free nitrogen over every acre, 


A chemical combination of cacium and sul- 
phuric acid. Gypsum or land plaster is cal- 
cium sulphate. 

Cotten Wilt—A fungous disease attacking 
the roots and extending its growth up 
through the cotton and causing it to wilt 
and die, 

Cover Crop—A crop used to prevent sdil 
leaching and .erosien. Winter-growing cloy- 
ers and wetches are good examples. 

Credit ‘Unions—Societies of farmers or oth- 
ers for the purpose of receiving deposits, and 
probably borrowing other funds, and lending 
proceeds to members, Savings and mutual 
joan associations. 

Cross—A term used to denote the union of 
eells of plants or animals within the same 
species. ‘Thus varieties of cotton may be 
crossed on each other; likewise different 
breeds of hogs (See hybrid). 

Cyanamid (si-AN-a-mid) — The common 
name for calcium cyanamid, or lime nitro- 
gen. It contains as found in commerce from 
10 to 20 per cent nitrogen, this being ob- 
tained from the air in the process of manu- 
facture. 


Decomposition—The action ‘by which com- 
plex compounds are broken down into simp- 
ler ones: by the aid of bacteria, Thus when 
stable manure decomposes one of the pro- 
ducts may be ammonia, which passes off 
into the air. 

Denitrification (de-NI-tri-fi-CA-shun) — A 
breaking down process by which nitrogen 
may be separated from compounds and al- 
lowed the escape in the air become al- 
available by the formation of new com- 
pounds, 

Di-calcium Phosphate—See reverted phas- 
phate, 

Disinfection (DIS-in-FEC-shun)—The de- 
struction of germ life by means of chemi- 
cals, heat or other agents, 4 

Dissolved Bone—Bone treated to render 
soluble its phosphoric acid, content, of which 
it has available from 12 to 14 per cent. 


Dried Blood—aA ‘slaughter house product 
containing from 6 to 15 per cent nitrogen 
and small amounts of phosphoric acid. 


Embryo (EM-bri-o)—The young organism 
of animal or plant life, before full develop- 
ment has taken place, as the embryo of a 
grains of corn, 

Endesperm (EN-do-sperm) — Matter im- 
mediately around the embryo of seeds that 
furnishes food to the plantlet during germ- 
ination and before root development takes 
place, 


Entomologist (EN-to-MOL-o-gist)—A per- 


|.ed by plants. Many unavailable plant foods, tite who makes a special study of insect 
through decomposition, become available es 


4 Cyl. 2-Speed 4 Cyl. 3-Speed 4 Cyl. 3-Speed 6 Cyl. 3-Speed soon after being applied to the soil. Cot- Fertilize—In plant and animal life a term 
tonseed meal is a good example of this. used to denote the union of the male and 


. » . . . * (73 o 
Write today for Free colored pictures, description and names of users of Big Four ‘20. Axil (AX-ik—In leaves of plants the space female cells, Thus the silk or female flower 
hegre b : raided of corn must, in order to make seed, be fer- 
Emerson-Brantingham implement Co. (Inc.) Aig ws Pared Sate ee eee tilized with the dust or pollen from the tas- 
: : sel. The term is also used to denote the 
Good Farm Machinery « « « Established — Bacteria (bak-TE-ri-a)—Very small vege- addition of plant food to he Mepk:y 
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43052 cause certain changes in plant and animal 
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ca AA i | to sour; another inoculates the soil for earth, etc., sometimes added to commercial 
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IN BLASTED GROUND 





a7 progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 


old way and bear fruit earlier. 


This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 


aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 


Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 


every spring and fall. 


In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 


ever published. 
Handbook No, F—177. 


Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s 
Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 





clover, and another may cause disease, and 
so on, 

Bagasse (ba-GAS)—A term commonly used 
to describe the refuse after cane or sorghum 
has been ground and the juice pressed out, 


Basic-slag Phosphate—A by-product from 
the manufacture of steel, It contains the 
equivalent of from 15 to 20 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, but this is of rather slow and 
uncertain availability, 

Biennial (bi-EN-ni-al)—A plant that lives 
two years, 

Black Root—See cotton wilt. 

Bluestone—See copper sulphate. 

Calcium (CAL-si-um)—An element which 
combined with carbon and oxygen forms or- 
dinary limestone. Quick lime is a combina- 
tion of calcium and oxygen alone, 

Caleium Carbonate—Ordinary limestone. 

Calcium Hydroxide—Ordinary water-slak- 
ed lime. 

Caleium Oxide—Ordinary quick lime. 

Caleium Phosphate—The chief phosphorus 
compound of acid phosphate. It is immed- 
iately available to plants, 

Carbonate of Lime—Same as calcium car- 
bonate,. Strictly speaking there is no such 
thing as ‘‘carbonate of lime,’’ calcium car- 
bonate being the correct term, 

Castor Bean Pomace—A by-product in the 
manufacture of castor oil. It contains 
about 5% per cent nitrogen and small 
amounts of phosphoric acid and potash, 

Caustic Lime—See calcium oxide. 

Composition—A. statement of the elements 
or materials that compose a substance, 

Copper Sulphate (bluestone)—A chemical 
combination of copper, sulphur and oxygen 
used for destroying germs of plant disease. 

Chrysalis (KRIS-a-lis) — The pupal or in- 
active stage in the development of an insect 
between the larva or grub stage and the 
adult, The smooth, hard chrysalis of the 
butterfly is a familiar example. 

Check-rower—A planter used to plant 
crops in checks, 

Cheat—An annual grass, (Bromus seca- 
linus) the seed of which often comes in 
wheat and oat seed. It is a distinct plant, 
and oats and wheat do not turn to “cheat,” 

Cereal (SE-re-al)—Any edible grain, such 
as corn, wheat, oats, rice. 

Carbon Disulphide (di-SUL-fide)—A chem- 
ical combination of carbon and sulphur very 
commonly used to kill insects in stored 
erain, 

Carbon Dioxide (di-OX-id) — A chemical 
combination of one part carbon and two 
parts oxygen. Wood and coal are largely 
carbon, and when burned the oxygen of the 
air combines with it and the resulting gas 
is carbon dioxid, ‘There is considerable car- 
bon dioxid in the air exhaled from our lungs, 

Capillary Attraction—The foree that 
causes water to move upward in cloth, a 
lamp wick, a lump of sugar, soil, etc. Com- 
monly applied to the upward movement of 
water in soils, 

Caleium Sulphate (CAL-si-um SUL-fate)— 

. e 


fertilizers either to increase their bulk and 
weight, or to act as driers. The use of fill- 
ers is not always to be condemned, since 
with a given set of materials it is sometimes 
impossible without fillers to make a fertil- 
izer with a certain percentage of plant 
foods, 

Fire-fang—A change in manure by heat- 
ing and decomposition by which it. loses 
some of its nitrogen content, 

Fixatien—A chemical change by which 
water soluble compounds are converted into 
compounds less soluble. Fixation of carbon 
by plants is the process by which they are 
enabled to assimilate the carbon in the car- 
bon dioxide of the air. 

Floats—VTinely ground phosphate reek 
containing from 25 to 30 per cent phosphoric 
acid. Sometimes used as a fertilizer in 
Place of acid phosphate, 

Forage— A term commonly applied to 
rough feeds, such as hay, corn stover, etc., 
but in the strict meaning the term includes 
the more concentrated feeds as well. 

Formalin (FORM-a-lin) — Formaldehyde 
solved in water and used for disinfecting. 

Friable (FRI-a-ble) — Loose and easily 
crumbled, Sandy loam soils filled with hu- 
mus are generally very friable. 

Fungous (FUNG-us)—Relating to fungus 
(See fungus). 

Fungus (FUNG-us)—A group of vegetable 
organisms -without green coloring matter. 
The smuts of grain, mildew and mushrooms 
are familiar examples, 

Fungi (FUN-gi)—The plural of fungus. 

Garlic, "‘Wild—Also called wild onion. A 
troublesome weed infesting pastures in many 
parts of the country, 

Genus (GE-nus)—A group of related spe- 
cies, apple, -pear, and quince, taken togeth- 
er, go to help constitute a genus, 

Genera (GEN-era)—The plural of genus, 

Germinate (GERM-in-ate)—To sprout, as 
with seeds. 

Germination (GERM-i-NA-shun)—The act 
of sprouting, or germinating. 

Glucose (GLU-kose)—A sugar commonly 
found in fruits. Less sweet than cane 
sugar. 

Guano—<A rather general term used to de- 
note the excrement and dead bodies of 
birds, along with feathers, pieces of fish, etc. 
Very variable in composition, though when 
coming from dry regions generally rich in 
nitrogen, The term is also used in the 
South to denote any commercial fertilizer. 


Gypsum (JIP-sum) — Calcium sulphate. 
Also called sulphate of lime, land plaster, 
ete. Formerly used to considerable extent 
as a top dressing for fields and pastures. 

Hoof Meal—A slaughter house product 
containing 10 to 15 per cent of slowly avail- 
able nitrogen. and about 2 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 

Horn Meal—A product of the same origin 
and about the same composition as hoof 
meal, 

Humus (HU-mus)—Partly decayed organic 
matter in the soil. The term usually referg 
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to manure applied to the soil or vegetation 
left on the soil or plowed into it. 

Hybrid (HI-brid—The result of a crossing 
of different species of plants or animals, 
The mule is a familiar example. 

Hybridize (HI-brid-ize) — The act of 
crossing one species upon another, as the ass 
upon the horse. 

Hydrated Lime — Ordinary 
lime. 

Impregnation 
fertilization. 

Inoculation—With soils a term used to de- 
note the placing in them of bacteria pecu- 
liar to certain leguminous crops. Thus soils 
must be inoculated for alfalfa before it will 
succeed. This is dune by soil from where 
alfalfa has grown or by cultures, 

Internode (IN-ter-node) — The 
tween two nodes or joints, 

Kainit (KA-nit)—One of the chief sources 
of commercial potash. Kainit is a product 
of German mines, and usually contains from 
12 to 15 per cent potash. 

Land Plaster—See gypsum. 

Land Segregation Between the Races—A 
plan whose purpose is to enable white com- 
munities that wish to do so to say that in 
future none but white people may buy land 
in such communities. 

Larva (LAR-va)—The grub 
life of an insect. This is usually the period 
of most active feeding and growth, 

Larvae (lar-ve)—Plural of larva. 

Leach—To dissolve out. Plant 
soils that is dissolved in water 
away is leached out. 

Legume (LEG-yume)—A pod-bearing 
plant. The legume plants are able to take 
nitrogen from the air. 

Leguminous (leg-YUM-in-us)—Pertaining 
to or having the qualities of a legume, 
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Implements 


water-slaked 


(IM-preg-NA-shun) — See 
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John Deere Wheel Plows 


With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 

John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

No trouble to change shares. Bighty per cent of time 
saved. No danger of damaging share. Share is stronger— 
not weakened by bolt holes. No danger of injury to hands 
in taking share off. 


Write for beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 


The Sulky with the Steel Frame and Patent 
Auto Foot Frame Shift 


The only Two-way Plow that has steel frame and patent 
auto foot frame shift. 

Works equally well on hillsides or level land. Well bal- 
anced, easily operated and light draft. 

Simple to operate and the most reliable and durable in 
construction because of its few adjustments. 

When a John Deere Two-Way Sulky is used, both har- 
rowing and planting can be kept up with the plowing. Thus 
the seed is gotten into the fresh, moist dirt before the soil 
dries out. 

No ridges to smooth down and no dead furrows to fill up 
after plowing a field with this plow. 


stage in the 


food in 
and carried 


Linters—The very short lint remaining on 
eotton seed after ginning. Linters are usu- 
ally removed from seed at the oil mills. 

Liquidate—Referring to debts, to pay 
or settle. 

Litmus (LIT-mus)—A blue dyestuff, 


Litmus Paper—Paper colored with litmus. 
Blue litmus paper changes to red when put 
in an acid solution, and is used as a test 
for soil acidity. 

Melilotus (MEL-i-LO-tus) — A legume 
elosely related to alfalfa, and particularly 
adapted to lime lands. Also known as sweet 
elover. 

Mulech—A covering of loose earth, straw 
or litter Mulches are valuable in retaining 
soil moisture. 

Muriate of Potash-——A chemical combina- 
tion of potassium and chlorine (potassium 
chloride) largely used as a source of potash. 
Muriate of potash comes in different grades, 
ranging from 44 to 62 per cent of potash. 

Nematode Worms — Very small round 
worms that attack plant roots, causing dis- 
eased enlargements, 

Nitrate of Soda—One of the most import- 
ant sources of commercial nitrogen. Pure 
nitrate of soda contains 16.46 per cent nitro- 
gen, but that ordinarily on the market con- 
tains about 15.65 per cent. 

Nitrification (NI-tri-fi-CA-shun) — The 
changes in organic matter by which nitrate 
nitrogen or soluble nitrogen is formed from 
insoluble nitrogen compounds, 

Nitrifying Bacteria—Bacteria that cause 
nitrification. 

Nitrogen (NI-tro-gen)—One of the three or 
four most needed plant foods. Cottonseed 
meal and nitrate of soda are our most im- 
portant sources of commercial nitrogen, 
though there are millions of dollars’ worth 
of atmospheric nitrogen above every acre 
of land. 

Node—A joint. 


Organic Matter—Animal or vegetable mat- 
ter. As ordinarily used the term means 
about the same as vegetable matter or 
humus, 

Oxygen (OX-i-gen)—A gas existing in the 
atmosphere and necessary to the existence 
of all higher forms of life. 

Oyster Shell Lime—Lime made from oys- 
ter shells. 

Parasite (PAR-a-site)—An organism living 
on and obtaining nourishment from another 
organism, Ticks and lice are familiar ex- 
amples, 

Perennial (per-EN-ni-al)—A plant living 
more than two years, or from year to year. 

Phosphatiec (fos-FAT-ic)—Relating or per- 
taining to phophorus or phosphoric acid, 


off 


Special Features 


1. All steel and malleable frame. Steel arch. 
Light, strong and durable. Rigid connections 
and permanent alignments. 

2. Patent auto foot frameshift. A slight foot 
pressure swings frame and accurately locates 
plow bottoms. 


3. Automatic shifting hitch. This device is posi- 
tive. Clevis cannot fail to move to position. 
When turn has been made and while the fur- 
row bottom is being lowered, the whiffletrees 
automatically roll to place along the clevis 
bar to a position in front of working plow, 
thus correcting line of draft. 

4. Automatic horse lift. Operator’s foot releases 
latch. Pull of the team raises bottom. Hand 
lever also provided. pe ae 

5. Widetread. Prevents tipping on hillsides and 
permits use of wide or narrow bottoms. 

6. Removable shin piece. Insures keen cutting 
edge. Easily renewed and prolongs life of 
moldboard. 





John Deere Corn Planters 


John Deere No. 999. The full variable, accurate drop 
planter. Plants two, three or four kernels as desired—all 
you do to change number in the hill 1s to move foot lever. 
Drilling distances varied and changed from hilling to drill- 
ing made just as easily. 

Accurate—because it has the “Oblique Selection’ or 
natural drop,—an improvement over previous methods, 
kernels do not have to be tipped on edge to enter the cells. 
Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 
oblique; or sloping, and the kernels naturally move toward 
and fill the cells rapidly, 


Many Improvements Make it the 
Most Accurate Planter 


All corn plates for this planter have 16 cells. Therefore; 
the same drilling distances are obtained with one plate as 
can be secured on other planters that use 8, 12 and 16 cell 
plates, and without change of plates. 

Easily detachable runners 
enable you to use other fur- 
row openers, if ever desired. 

Simplified check heads, 
dise marker without rope, 
and underhung reel are also 
{improvements you will ap- 
preciate. Fertilizer attach- 
ment ean also be furnished 
for this planter. 


This plow can be equipped_with all style 
bottoms made especially for Eastern condi- 


Write us for free booklet “More and Better Corn.” It Built in the East for the East 
tells how to select and test your seed corn, how to pre- 
pare the seed bed and the gain in dollars and cents by 
using an accurate corn planter. 


Write for John Deere Two-Way Book,—handsomely 
fllustrated in colors, and secure full information free. 











Phosphoric Acid—A 
of phosphorus and 
phate, 

Piedmont (PEED-mont) — Literally, 
foot of the mountain. Used particularly 
designate the elevated foothill country to the | 
east and south of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

Pistil (PIS-til)—The 
flower. The pistil is composed of the stig- 
ma, style and ovary, and may be consid- 
ered the female organ of the plant. 

Pollen (POL-len)—The fine, dust-like ma- 
terial that constitutes the male element of 
flowers. The fine yellow dust from corn 
tassels is a familiar example, 

Pollination (POL-lin-A-shun)—The act of 
conveying pollen to the stigma of a flower— 
fertilization, 

Pores—Minute openings. 

Potash—A_ chemical 
assium and oxygen, 
commonly needed plant foods. Our supply 
of commercial potash comes mainly from 
jermany in the form of kainit, and muriate 
(chloride) and sulphate of potassium. 

Potash Manure Salts—A low-grade muri- 


ate of potash containing from 10 to 30 per 
cent potash. 


chemical 
oxygen; 


eombination 


see acid phos- 


Retier Farm Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them oe 
piemen Ss Illustrates and de- wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
id How To Use THEM REE B O O K scribes the most ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
he Pe complete fine of farm implements. Tells stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
do A how to adjust and use farm tools under rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
varying conditions. Itis a practical encyclo- full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 
pedia of farm implements worth dollars to binders; hit-and-miss and volume-governing 
you—a 168 page text book. gasolene engines. . 

It tells about John Deere Implements: Steel To get this book, free, state what special 
plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters,, {mplements you are interested in and ask for the 
discs harrows and beet tools; farmand mountain book as Package No. X-2 


John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 
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known 


the mono-calcium 
as citrate-soluble 


phosphate. Also 
phosphate. 

Root Nodules—Small knots or bunches on 
the roots of leguminous plants, It is in 
these that the nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria work, 


Spores—The should never be 
teed analysis. 

Tare—A term used to denote the allows 
ance for bagging and ties on a bale of cote 
ton, Usually about 24 pounds. Also a gene 
eral term used to denote the difference be- 
tween gross and net weight, 

Tiller—To branch from 
stool, to sucker, 

Torrens System—A plan for having the 
state investigate a land title once for all 
and guarantee it, instead of leaving the 
farmer under the necessity of paying a law 
yer to investigate it every time he wishes @ 
loan or gives a mortgage. 

Toxic—Poisonous, possessing the qualitied 
of toxins. 


Toxin—A poison of vegetable or animal 
origin, as opposed to mineral poisons, 


fine dust-like particles that 
serve as the seed of the fungi. Smut and 
similar fungous diseases are propagated by 
means of spores, 

Stamen (STA-men)—The male part of the 
flower for secreting the pollen. 

Sterility—Barrenness, 
production, 

Stomata (STOM-a-ta)—Minute openings, 
usually on the under side of leaves, through 
which plants draw carbon dioxid and oxy- 
gen from the air, 

Strains—Subdivisions of a variety. There 
are several strains or selections of Cook cot- 
ton, for instance, 

Sucrose—Cane sugar. 


Sulphate of Potash—(Strictly, sulphate of 
potassium.) One of the chief sources of 
commercial potassium, containing 48 to 50 


bought except by guarans 


nodules 
4 ; live and 
combination of 
and one of the 


B itd Rural Credits—A system of lending money 
designed especially to meet the needs of 
farmers or a rural population. A complete 
system should include (1) provision for long- 
time loans for buying homes or making per- 
manent improvements; (2) short-time loans 
for buying supplies, etc, 

Rural Coéperation—The word codperation 
literally means “working together.’’ Rural 
codperation means coédperation among farm- 
ers, 

Self-pollination—Receiving by the stigma 
of pollen from the same plant, 


incapability of re- 


the crown, t9d 


_Pupa (PU-pa)—A certain stage in the life 
history of most insects. During this stage 
there is little growth, but considerable 
change of form. See chrysalis. 


Putrefaction (PU-tre-FAC-shun)—Decom- 


Position in the presence of a limited supply 
of air; a slower change than decomposition 
in the presence of air. 

Raw Phosphate—Finely ground phosphate 
rock untreated with sulphuric acid. See 
floats. 

Reverted Phosphate—A phosphate that has 
been changed from a mono-calcium to a di- 
calcium compound. Somewhat less soluble 


Segregation (SEG-re-GA-shun) — Separa- 
tion. 

Small Grain—A term applied collectively 
to oats, wheat, rye, barley, etc., as distin- 
guished from corn. 

Smut—A disease of plants due to certain 
fungous growths. See fungus, 


Species (SPE-chez)—A group of plants or 
animals alike in all essential characteristics, 


per cent potash, 

Superphosphate (SU-per-FOS-fate — A 
rather general term applied to any soluble 
phosphate made by treatment with acid, 

Sweet Clover—See melilotus. 

Tankage—A slaughter house by-product 
made up of various waste materials. Tank- 
age is generally fairly rich in nitrogen, but 
because of its very variable composition 


Transpiration—The giving off of 
from plants through the leaves, 
Vegetable Matter—Material 

ble or plant tissue, 

Vetch—A winter-growing legume possess¢ 
ing great value as a hay and soil-improve 
ing crop. 

Viable (VI-a-ble)—Capable of germination, 
as viable seeds. 


water 


from vegetad 
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to manure applied to the soil or vegetation 
Ieft on the soil or plowed into it. 

Hybrid (HI-brid—The result of a crossing 
of different species of plants or animals. 
The mule is a familiar example. 

Hybridize (HI-brid-ize) — The act of 
crossing one species upon another, as the ass 
upon the horse, 

Hydrated Lime — Ordinary 
lime. 

Impregnation 
fertilization. 

Inoculation—With soils a term used to de- 
note the placing in them of bacteria pecu- 
liar to certain leguminous crops. Thus soils 
must be inoculated for alfalfa before it will 
succeed. This is dune by soil from where 
alfalfa has grown or by cultures. 

Internode (IN-ter-node) — The 
tween two nodes or joints. 

Kainit (KA-nit)—One of the chief sources 
of commercial potash. Kainit is a product 
of German mines, and usually contains from 
12 to 15 per cent potash, 

Land Plaster—See gypsum, 

Land Segregation Between the Races—A 
plan whose purpose is to enable white com- 
munities that wish to do so to say that in 
future none but white people may buy land 
in such communities. 

Larva (LAR-va)—The grub 
life of an insect. This is usually the period 
of most active feeding and growth, 

Larvae (lar-ve)—Plural of larva. 

Leach—To dissolve out. Plant 
soils that is dissolved in water 
away is leached out. 

Legume (LEG-yume)—A pod-bearing 
plant. The legume plants are able to take 
nitrogen from the air. 

Leguminous (leg-YUM-in-us)—Pertaining 
to or having the qualities of a legume. 
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water-slaked 


(IM-preg-NA-shun) — See 


a 


space be- 








John Deere Wheel Plows 
With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 

John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

No trouble to change shares. WBighty per cent of time 
saved. No danger of damaging share. Share is stronger— 
not weakened by bolt holes. No danger of injury to hands 
in taking share off. 


Write for beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 


John Deere Two-Way Plow 


The Sulky with the Steel Frame and Patent 
Auto Foot Frame Shift 


The only Two-way Plow that has steel frame and patent 
auto foot frame shift. 

Works equally well on hillsides or Jevel land. Well bal- 
anced, easily operated and light draft. 

Simple to operate and the most reliable and durable in 
construction because of its few adjustments. 

When a John Deere Two-Way Sulky is used, both har- 
rowing and planting can be kept up with the plowing. Thus 
the seed is gotten into the fresh, moist dirt before the soil 
dries out. 

No ridges to smooth down and no dead furrows to fill up 
after plowing a field with this plow. 


stage in the 


food in 
and carried 


Linters—The very short lint remaining on 
eotton seed after ginning. Linters are usu- 
ally removed from seed at the oil mills, 

Liquidate—Referring to debts, to pay off 
or settle. 

Litmus (LIT-mus)—A blue dyestuff, 


Litmus Paper—Paper colored with litmus. 
Blue litmus paper changes to red when put 
in an acid solution, and is used as a test 
for soil acidity. 

Melilotus (MEL-i-LO-tus) — A legume 
closely related to alfalfa, and particularly 
adapted to lime lands. Also known as sweet 
elover. 

Mulch—A covering of loose earth, straw 
or litter Mulches are valuable in retaining 
soil moisture. 

Muriate of Potash—A chemical combina- 
tion of potassium and chlorine (potassium 
chloride) largely used as a source of potash. 
Muriate of potash comes in different grades, 
ranging from 44 to 62 per cent of potash. 

Nematode Worms — Very small round 
worms that attack plant roots, causing dis- 
eased enlargements, 

Nitrate of Soda—One of the most import- 
ant sources of commercial nitrogen. Pure 
nitrate of soda contains 16.46 per cent nitro- 
gen, but that ordinarily on the market con- 
tains about 15.65 per cent. 

Nitrification (NI-tri-fi-CA-shun) — The 
changes in organic matter by which nitrate 
nitrogen or soluble nitrogen is formed from 
insoluble nitrogen compounds, 

Nitrifying Bacteria—Bacteria that cause 
nitrification. 

Nitrogen (NI-tro-gen)—One of the three or 
four most needed plant foods. Cottonseed 
meal and nitrate of soda are our most im- 
portant sources of commercial nitrogen, 
though there are millions of dollars’ worth 
of atmospheric nitrogen above every acre 
of land, 

Node—A joint. 


Organic Matter—Animal or vegetable mat- 
ter. As ordinarily used the term means 
about the same as vegetable matter or 
humus, 

Oxygen (OX-i-gen)—A gas existing in the 
atmosphere and necessary to the existence 
of all higher forms of life. 

Oyster Shell Lime—Lime made from oys- 
ter shells. 

Parasite (PAR-a-site)—An organism living 
on and obtaining nourishment from another 
organism, Ticks and lice are familiar 
amples. 

Perennial (per-EN-ni-al)—A plant living 
more than two years, or from year to year. 

Phosphatie (fos-FAT-ic)—Relating or per- 
taining to phophorus or phosphoric acid, 


Special Features 


1. All steel and malleable frame. Steel arch. 
Light, strong and durable. Rigid connections 
and permanent alignments. 

Patent auto foot frameshift. A slight foot 
pressure swings frame and accurately locates 
plow bottoms. 

Automatic shifting hitch. This device is posi- 
tive. Clevis cannot fail to move to position. 
When turn has been made and while the fur- 
row bottom is being lowered, the whiffletrees 
automatically roll to place along the clevis 
bar to a position in front of working plow, 
thus correcting line of draft. 

Automatic horse lift. Operator’s foot releases 
latch. Pull of the team raises bottom. Hand 
lever also provided. 

Widetread. Prevents tipping on hillsides and 
permits use of wide or narrow bottoms. 
Removable shin piece. Insures keen cutting 
edge. Easily renewed and prolongs life of 
moldboard. 


an etl 
John Deere Corn Planters 


John Deere No. 999. The full variable, accurate drop 
planter. Plants two, three or four kernels as desired—all 
you do to change number in the hill Is to move foot lever. 
Drilling distances varied and changed from hilling to drill- 
ing made just as easily. 

Accurate—because it has the ‘Oblique Selection” or 
natural drop,—an improvement over previous methods, 
kernels do not have to be tipped on edge to enter the cells. 
Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 
oblique, or sloping, and the kernels naturally move toward 
and fill the cells rapidly, 


Many Improvements Make it the 
Most Accurate Planter 


All corn plates for this planter have 16 cells. Therefore; 
the same drilling distances are obtained with one plate as 
can be secured on other planters that use 8, 12 and 16 cell 
plates, and without change of plates. 

Easily detachable runners 
enable you to use other fur- 
row openers, if ever desired. 

Simplified check heads, 
dise marker without rope, 
and underhung reel are also 
improvements you will ap- 
preciate. Fertilizer attach- 

= METS ment can also be furnished 
John Deere No. 999 Planter for this planter. , Lae 
ile Write us for free booklet “More and Better Corn.” It Built in the East for the East 
tells how to select and test your seed corn, how to pre- 


pare the seed bed and the gain in dollars and cents by 
using an accurate corn planter. 





This plow can be equipped _ with all style 
bottoms made especially for Eastern condi- 
tions. 


Ee 


Write for John Deere Two-Way Book,—handsomely 
fllustrated in colors, and secure full information free. 


Retter Farm Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them am 
piements Illustrates and de- wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
and RE E B O O K scribes the most ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
complete fine of farm implements. Tells stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
how to adjust and use farm tools under rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
varying conditions. Itis a practical encyclo- full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 
pedia of farm implements worth dollars to binders; hit-and-miss and volume-governing 
you—a 168 page text book. gasolene engines. ¥ 

It tells about John Deere Implements: Steel To get this book, free, state what special 
Plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters,, {implements you are interested in and ask for the 
discs harrows and beet tools; farmand mountain ook as Package No. X-2 


John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Ilinois 











Phosphoric Acid—A chemical 
of phosphorus and oxygen; see 
phate. 

Piedmont (PEED-mont) — Literally, the | 
foot of the mountain. Used particularly to | 
designate the elevated foothill country to the | 
east and south of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

Pistil (PIS-til)—The 
flower. The pistil is composed of the stig- 
ma, style and ovary, and may be consid- 
ered the female organ of the plant, 

Pollen (POL-len)—The fine, 
terial that constitutes the male element of 
flowers. The fine yellow dust from corn 
tassels is a familiar example. 

Pollination (POL-lin-A-shun)—The act of 
conveying pollen to the stigma of a flower— 
fertilization. 

Pores—Minute openings. 

Potash—A chemical 


combination 
acid phos- 
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than 
known 


the mono-calcium 
as citrate-soluble 


phosphate, Also 
phosphate. 

Root Nodules—Small knots or 
the roots of leguminous 
these nodules that the 
teria live and work, 

Rural Credits—A system of lending money 
designec especially to meet the needs of 
farmers or a rural population. A complete 


Spores—The 
serve as the seed of the 
similar fungous diseases 
means of spores, 

Stamen (STA-men)—The male part of the 
flower for secreting the pollen. 

Sterility—Barrenness, incapability of 
production, 

Stomata (STOM-a-ta)—Minute 


fine dust-like should never be 
teed analysis. 

Tare—A term used to denote the allows 
ance for bagging and ties on a bale of cote 
ton, Usually about 24 pounds. Also a gene 
eral term used to denote the difference be- 
tween gross and net weight, 

Tiller—To branch from 
stool, to sucker, 


particles that 
fungi. Smut and 
are propagated by 


bought except by guarans 
bunches on 
plants. 1 ia in 
nitrogen-fixing bac- 
combination of pot- 
assium and oxygen, and one of the most 
commonly needed plant foods. Our supply 
of commercial potash comes mainly from 


re- 


the crown, t9o 


Germany in the form of kainit, and muriate 

(chloride) and sulphate of potassium. 

Potash Manure Salts—A low-grade muri- 
ate of potash containing from 10 to 30 per 
cent potash. 

_Pupa (PU-pa)—A certain stage in the life 
history of most insects. During this stage 
there is little growth, but considerable 
change of form. See chrysalis. 

Putrefaction (PU-tre-FAC-shun)—Decom- 
Position in the presence of a limited supply 
of air; a slower change than decomposition 
in the presence of air. 

Raw Phosphate—Finely ground phosphate 
rock untreated with sulphuric acid. See 
floats. 
) Reverted Phosphate—A phosphate that has 
been changed from a mono-calcium to a di- 
calcium compound. Somewhat less soluble 


system should include (1) provision for long- 
time loans for buying homes or making per- 
manent improvements; (2) short-time loans 
for buying supplies, ete, 

Rural Coéperation—The word coéperation 
literally means ‘“‘working together.’’ Rural 
coébperation means codperation among farm- 
ers, 

Self-pollination—Receiving by the stigma 
of pollen from the same plant. 

Segregation (SEG-re-GA-shun) — Separa- 
tion. 

Small Grain—A term applied collectively 
to oats, wheat, rye, barley, etc., as distin- 
guished from corn. 

Smut—A disease of plants due to certain 
fungous growths. See fungus, 


Species (SPE-chez)—A group of plants or 
animals alike in all essential characteristics. 


openings, 
usually on the under side of leaves, through 
which plants draw carbon dioxid and oxy- 
gen from the air. 

Strains—Subdivisions of a variety. There 
are several strains or selections of Cook cot- 
ton, for instance, 

Sucrose—Cane sugar. 


Sulphate of Potash—(Strictly, sulphate of 
potassium.) One of the chief sources of 
commercial potassium, containing 48 to 50 
per cent potash, 

Superphosphate (SU-per-FOS-fate — A 
rather general term applied to any soluble 
phosphate made by treatment with acid. 

Sweet Clover—See melilotus. 

Tankage—A slaughter house by-product 
made up of various waste materials. Tank- 
age is generally fairly rich in nitrogen, but 
because of its very variable composition 


Torrens System—A 
state investigate a land title once for all 
and guarantee it, instead of leaving the 
farmer under the necessity of paying a law¢ 
yer to investigate it every time he wishes @ 
loan or gives a mortgage. 

Toxic—Poisonous, possessing the 
of toxins, 

Toxin—A poison of vegetable or animal 
origin, as opposed to mineral poisons, 

Transpiration—The giving off of 
from plants through the leaves, 

Vegetable Matter—Material 
ble or plant tissue, 


plan for having thé 


qualitied 


water 
from vegeta¢ 


Vetch—A winter-growing legume possess¢ 
ing great value as a hay and soil-improve« 
ing crop, 

Viable (VI-a-ble)—Capable of germination 
as viable seeds. 





My New Low Down No. 8 Spreader 
with cut under front wheels and trussed 
channel steel frame is positively the best 
spreader in the world, Light draft, end- 

less apron, positive force feed, double f 
chain drive. Just ask for my book, “A | 
Streak of Gold,” FREE, and I will tell ee 
youthe truth abous manure spreaders 
and how to get the greatest profit out 

of your manure products, 


Separator 


<1 will send it anywhere 


erienced cream separ- 
Spreaders ttor user 
for a 90-day free trial, to test thoroughly 
against any make of separator that even 
sells for twice as much and will let 5 
you be the judge. Built up to ahigh 
standard and not down to a 
price, Travel 20,000 miles, look ¢ 
over every factory in the world 
and you can’t find its superior at 
any price, It’s the most sanitary,most 
scientific, cleanest skimmer, the most 
beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today and I have 
seen them all. A postal gets our 
big free Separator catalog and 1915 slid- 
ing scale, profit-sharing price schedule. 
LLOWAY MASTERPIECE BIG 
Positively supreme in power, sim- 
plicity and design. All our years 
of engine building are built intoit. A 
mechanical masterpiece. Long life 
and satisfaction to engine users 
are built into every one of these Galloway Masterpiece 
Big Six Engines. Great volume, perfected design and 
simplicity are what make this price possible. A heavy 
weight, heavy duty, large bore and long stroke en- 
not overrated. Get right on engines before you 
“ Get my free engine book be- 
4 fore you buy an en- 
gine at any price. 


alloway, 





Bank the Difference 


You want a tractor that will save 
money—one that can work all the 
year round, on all kinds of jobs— 
one that won’t tie you up a couple 
of weeks on the spring plowing 
‘because the ground is too soft—one 
that won’t pack the soil. Round- 
wheel tractors won't do—you've 
got to have a Caterpillar. 

The Caterpillar has a long, wide, endless 
track, with 8 times the bearing surface 
of round wheels. Wortl:s on soft, rough 
or hilly land. Over a dozen imitators, 
but only one Caterpillar. Holt has built 
it for the last 10 years. Over 2000 in use. 


Reg, US. Pat OF. 





Don’t say Caterpillar 
unless you mean Holt! 
Write for Car JT-J 166. It tele 
why the Caterpillar wears so well. 


The Holt: Mfg. Co. 
(Incorporated) 


ia, Ul. Stockton, Cab 
50 Church Street, N. ¥. 








Don’t Miss the Big M 
n t Miss the big Money 
ss Dips E virgin soil that the stumps keep out 
of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acreor more of stumps 
in a day at a cost of from 3c to 5c per stump. 
No matter how big or tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 


of it. With the stump come all the long tap 
roots that spread outin alldirections. The 
land is left ready for cultivation. 


Triple 
friple Stump Puller 
Let us send you proof that thou- 
sands of farmers have made 
big money by the Her- 
cules, Getour money 
Saving proposition, 


HERCULES MFG. CO 
180 23rd ‘ 


Street, 
Center- 
vi 


We 


Make 
Portable 
Hand Pullers 














Save your papers and get a binder. 








FARMERS’ BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


These Bulletins Are Published for Free Distribution to Farm- 
ers, and You Can Get a Pretty Fair Start Toward a Farm Li- 
brary by Writing the Secretary of Agriculture for Them 


F YOU do not make full use of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 

culture, you are not living up to your 
opportunities. These Bulletins cover 
a wide range of subjects, are writ- 
ten especially for the busy man on 
the farm and the busy woman in the 
home, and are accurate and service- 
able. You can get any one of them, 
or any number up to five or six at 
a time, free by addressing a postal 
card to your Congressman or to ‘‘The 
Secretary of Agriculture,’ Washing- 
ton, D. C., and stating the numbers 
you wish. Order by number always. 

Keep this list where you can refer 
to it, and when you need special in- 
formation on any farm or household 
matter, look over the titles listed 
here and see if you cannot find some 
Bulletin that will help you. 

These Bulletins are printed for 
ycur benefit and, as we said, you are 
not living up to your opportunities 
if you do not profit by them. 


BIRDS 
54—Some Common Birds. 
456—Grosbeaks and Their Value to 

culture, 
498—The English Sparrow as a Pest. 
497—Some Common Birds in Relation to 
Man, 
¢09—Bird Houses and How to Build Them. 
628—Game Laws for 1914. 
630—Some Common 3irds 


Farmer, 
CORN 


81—Corn Culture in the South. 

174—Broomcorn, 

229—The Production of Good Seed Corn, 

£58—The Germination of Seed Corn, 

303—Corn-Harvesting Machinery. 

$13—Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

400——A More Profitable Corn-Planting 
Method, 

414—Corn Cultivation. 

415—Seed Corn. 

537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn, 

546—How to Manage a Corn Crop in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 

554—Pop Corn for the Market. 

617—School Lessons on Corn, 


COTTON 
36—Cotton Seed and Its Products, 
48—Manuring of Cotton. 
802—Sea Island Cotton, 
364—A Profitable Cotton Farm, 
501—Cotton Improvement Under Boll Weevil 
Condition. 
512—The Boll Weevil 
555—Cotton 
trol It. 
591—The Classification and Grading of 
ton. 
601—A New Method of Cotton Culture 
Its Application, 
625—Cotton Wilt and Root Knot. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
99—Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 
120—Insects Affecting Tobacco, 
127—Important Insecticides, 
155—How Insects Affect Health 
Districts, 
—Scale Insects and Mites on Citrus Trees. 
23—Miscellaneous Cotton Insects in Texas, 
84—Insect and Fungous Enemies of the 
Grape East of the Rocky Mountains, 
290—The Cotton Boll Worm, 
459—House Flies. 
500—Control of the Boll Weevil. 
543—Common White Grubs. 
547—The Yellow Fever Mosquito. 
557—The Potato Tuber Moth. 
595—Arsenate of Lead as an _ Insecticide 
Against the Tobacco Hornworms. 
626—The Carpet Beetle, or “Buffalo Moth.” 
627—The House Centipede. 
SOIL MANAGEMENT 
42—-An Example of Model Farming. 
5—Renovation of Worn-Out Soils. 
57T—Soil Fertility. 
266—Management of Soils to Conserve Mois- 
ture, 
278—Leguminous Crops for 
ing. 
810—A_ Successful 
Farm, 
812—A Successful Southern Hay Farm, 
—Small Farms in the Corn Beit. 
326—Building Up a Run-Down Cotton Plan- 
tation, 
270—Replanning a Farm for Profit. 
406—Soil Conservation. 
122—Demonstration Work on 
Farms, 
2—How a City Family Managed a Farm, 
5 —A System of Tenant Farming. 
519—An Example of Intensive Farming in 
the Cotton Belt, 


FERTILIZERS 
44—Commercial Fertilizers, 
77—The Liming of Soils. 
192—Barnyard Manure. 
898—Use of Commercial Fertilizers in South 
Atlanti¢e States, 
FORAGE CROPS AND LEGUMES 
101— Millets. ‘ 
164—Rape as a Forage Crop, 
224—Canadian Field Peas, 
246—Saccharine Sorghums for Forage. 
818—Cowpeas. 
322—Milo as a 


Agri- 


Useful to the 


Problem. 


Anthracnose and How to Con- 


Cot- 


and 


in Rural 


72 
2 
3 


Green Manur- 


Alabama Diversification 


Southern 


Dry-land Grain Crop. 
-Small Farms in the Corn Belt. 
331—Forage Crops for Hogs in Kansas 

Oklahoma, 
339—Alfalfa. 
3872—Soy Beans. 
382—Adulteration of Forage Plant Seeds. 
392—Irrigation of Sugar Beets. 
431—The Peanut, 
441— Lespedeza, 
148S—Better Grain Sorghum Crops. 


and 


455—Red Clover, 
Two Sweet 
Clover. 


Seed 


Sorghums for Forage, 
Production. 
Crops for the Cotton Region, 


Growing in the South Atlantic 

0—Crimson Clover: 
679—Crimson Clover, 
606—Sudan Grass. 

FORESTRY 
178—A Primer of Forestry—I. 
358—A Primer of Forestry—IlI. 
467—Control of the Chestnut-Bark Disease, 
476—Dying of Pine in the Southern States, 
582—Uses for Chestnut Timber Killed by the 
Bark Disease. 
600—An Outfit for Boring Taprooted Stumps 
for Blasting. 
GARDEN 

61—Asparagus Culture. 
188—tIrrigation in Field and Garden, 
157—The Propagation of Plants. 
204—The Cultivation of Mushrooms, 
220—Tomatoes, 
232—Okra, 
254—Cucumbers, 

—The Home Vegetable Garden, 
282—Celery, 
289—Beans. 
301—Home-grown 
807—Roselle. 
8&£4—Onion Culture, 
433—Cabbage. 
434—Home Production of 

Sets. 
48S8S—Diseases of 
Crops. 


Growing the 


Tea. 


Onion Seed and 


the Cabbage and Related 
GRASSES 
279—A Method of 
Grass, 
361—Meadow Fescue, 
402—Canada Bluegrass, 
508—Market Hay. 
HEALTH 
845—Some Common Disinfectants. 
377—Harmfulness of Headache Mixtures. 
393—Habit-Forming Agents, 
444—Remedies and Preventives 
Mosquitoes, ‘ 
450—Some Facts About Malaria, 
463—The Sanitary Privy. 
473—Tuberculosis. 
478—How to Prevent Typhoid Fever. 
540—The Stable Fly. 

HOME SCIENCE 
84—Meats; Composition, 
85—Fish as Food, , 

121—Beans, Peas and Other 
Food, 
128—Eges and Their Uses as Food. 
142—Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food. 
175—Home Manufacture of Grape Juice, 
82—Poultry as Food, 
355—Beautifying the Home Grounds. 
$5—Annual Flowering Plants, 
8—Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies, 
*—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
55—Potatoes and Other 
Food. 
256—Preparation of Vegetables for Table, 
270—Modern Conveniences for Farm Homes, 
91—Evaporation of Apples. 
3—Fruit as Food, 
298—Food Value of Corn and Corn Products, 
2—Nuts and Their Uses as Food. 
59—Canning Vegetables in the Home, 
3—Use of Milk as a Food. 
i—Care of Food in the Home. 
§9—Bread and Bread-Making, 
9i1—Economical Use of Meat in the Home. 
8—Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home. 
26—Canning Peaches on the Farm. 
7—Cheese and Its Use in the Diet. 
521—Canning Tomatoes at Home 
Club Work, 
526—Mutton and Its Value in the 
35—Sugar and Its Value as Food. 
3—Pop Corn for the Home. 
5—Corn Meal as a Food 
Using It. 
559—Use of Corn, Kafir and Cowpeas in the 
Home, 
607—The Farm Kitchen as a 
DAIRY 
55—The Dairy Herd. 
166—Breeds of Dairy Cattle, 
166—Cheese-Making on the Farm. 
241—Butter-Making on the Farm, 
349—Dairy Industry in the South. 
490—Bacteria in Milk, 
541—Farm Butter-Making. 
602—Clean Milk; Production and 
608—Removing Garlic Flavor from 
Cream, 
6238—Ice Houses and 
Dairy Farm, 
LIVESTOCK 
846—The Computation of Rations for Farm 
Animals by the Use of Energy Values, 
496—Raising Belgian Hares and Other 
bits. 
586—Stock 
Food, 
569—Texas or Tick 
578—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 
580—Beef Production in the South. 
588—Economical Cattle Feeding in the Corn 
Belt. 
589—Home-made Silos. 
603—Arsenical Cattle Dips: Methods of Pre- 
paration and Directions for Use, 
Cattle 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle, 
Feeding 
2—The Feeding of Farm 
0—Principles of Horse 
Hogs 
188—Curing Meat on the Farm. 
205—Pig Management, 
2—A Successful Hog and Seed-corn Farm, 
3 —Hog Cholera, 
411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 
4838—Hog Houses. 
566—Boys’ Pig Clubs, 


Eradicating Johnson 


Against 


Legumes as 


toot Crops as 


and in 


Diet. 


and Ways of 


Workshop, 


Handling. 
Milk and 


the Use of Ice on the 


Rab- 


Poisoning Due to Scarcity of 


Fever. 


Animals, 


2 
: Feeding, 


| 


Horses 
179—Horseshoeing. 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses 

Sheep and Goats 
—The Angora Goat. 
Breeds of Sheep for the 


BY 


Farm 
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Veterinary 
152—Scabies of Cattle, , 
206—Milk Fever and Its Treatment, 
350—Dehorning of Cattle. 
351—Tuberculin Test of Cattle. 
429—-Anthrax, 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia, 
480—Practical Methods of 

“ Stables, 
498—Methods of Exterminating the 
Fever Tick. 

ORCHARD 
80—Grapc Diseases on Pacific Coast. 
13—The Apple and How to Grow It. 
54—The Home Fruit Garden, 
81—Pruning. 


Disinfecting 


Texas 


238—Citrus Fruit Growing in Gulf States. 

243—F ungicides to Prevent Diseases of 
Fruits, 

440—Spraying Peaches for Scale, Brown Rot 
and Curculio, 

482—The Pear and How to 


row 1 
491—Profitable - = 


Management of Apple 
chard on General Farm 
492—More Important Insect 
ae Enemies of the Apple, 
088—Sites, Soils, and Varieties for 
ae Groves in the Gulf States. 
589—Propagation of Citrus Trees in the Gulf 
States, 
542—Culture, 
tection 
States, 
631—Growing 
Planting, 
Soil 


Or- 


and Fungus 


Citrus 


Fertilization, and Frost 


; Pro- 
of Citrus Groves in the 


Gulf 

Peaches: 

: Tilage, 

632 Fertility. 

82—Growing Peaches: Pruning, Renewal of 
Tops, Thinning, Interplanted 

e238 and Special Practices, 

38—Grow ing Peaches: Varieties and Classi- 

fication, 


Sites, Propagation, 
and Maintenance of 


Crops, 


POULTRY 
51—Standard Varieties of Chickens 
64—Ducks and Geese, ; 
200—Turkeys. 

234—The Guinea Fowl. 

Pp ge ied Management, 

eoo—A Successful Poultry and Dairy Far 

PA ance Eggs Through the Creamery, 

452—Capons and Caponizing, a 

528—Hints to Poultry Raisers, 

530—Important Poultry Diseases, 

562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs, 

574—Poultry House Construction. 

585—Natural and Artificial 
Hen’'s Eges, 

594—Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post 

624—Natural and Artificial 00 
Chickens, 


Incubation of 


Brooding of 


ROADS 
811—Sand-Clay and Burnt-C} 

1 é t -Cla R 
338—Macadam Roads, ies 
605—Benefits from improved Roads. 
597—The Road Drag and How it is Used. 


SMALL GRAINS 
139—Emmer: A Grain for the Semi-arid Re- 
gions, 
219—Lessons from the Gr 
417—Rice Culture, 
420—Oats. 
424—Oats; Growing the Crop, 
427—Barley Culture in the South. 
Ht AR ered Oats for the South 
443—Barley: Growing the Cr : 
518—Winter Barley, ed 
507—Smut of Wheat, Oats, Barley and Corn 
f ae a Grain Crop. ; 
Sulture of Winter Wheat in 

‘ Eastern Half of the United States. 

616—W inter Wheat Varieties for the 
United States. 
SMALL FRUITS 

171—Grape Propagation; Pruning Vi 
in6—-uteebccen : uning Vines, 
£13—-Raspberries, 


ain Rust Epidemic 


the 


Sastern 


SCHOOLS 
124—Tree Planting on Rural Se ir 
218—The School lane ene OC 
586—Collection and Preservation of Plant 

Material for Use in the Study of Agri- 
culture, . ' 
606—Collection and Preservation of 
and Other Material 
Study of Agriculture, 


TOBACCO 
343—Cultivation of 
and Tennessee, 
416—The Production of 
in Pennsylvania, 
528—Tobacco Curing, 
571—Tobacco Culture, 
TRUCK 
167—Cassaya. 
295—Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food 
3824—Sweet Potatoes, : 
4(07—The Potato as a Truck Crop. 
400—Frames as a Factor 
538—Good Seed Potatoes 
duce Them, 
4—Potato Tuber Diseases, ‘ 
8—Storing and Marketing Sweet Potatoes, 
i—The Potato Tuber Moth. 


WEEDS 


L Insects 
for Use in the 


Tobacco in Kentucky 


Cigar-leaf Tobacco 


AND POTATOES 


in Truck Growing, 
and How to Pro- 


306—Dodder, 
368—Eradication of Wild Morning Glories. 
531—Larkspur, or ‘‘Poison-Weed,”’ 
545—Controlling Canada Thistles, 
0—Wild Onion: Methods of Eradication. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
52—Marketing Farm 
i—Notes on Frost, 
96—Usefulness of the 
—Corrosion of 
77—The Use of 
Farm 
2—Cost of 


Products, 


Toad, 
Fence Wire. 
Alcohol and 
Engines, 
Filling Silos, 
—Repair of Farm Equipment. 
—Lightning and Lightning Conductors, 
59—How to Destroy Rats. 
i1—The Use of Windmills in 
the Semi-arid West. 
396—The Muskrat, 
8—Construction of Concrets 
Testing Farm Seeds 
—Industrial Alcohol; 
ceture, 
‘rcatment of Beg 
s 


Gasoline in 
7 
7 
Irrigation in 


Fence Posts. 


Sources and Manu- 


Diseases, 
Use of Concrete on the 
of Paint on the Farm, 
Houses. 
Sorghum Syrup Manufacture, 
—Concrete Construction on the Li 
Farm, 
489—Two Dangerous 


eases 


Farm, 


vestock 
Imported Plant Dis- 
494—Lawns and Lawn Soils, 
503—Comb Honey. 
511—Farm Bookkeeping. 
524—Tile Drainage on the 
72—A System of Farm Cost Accounting, 
598—How to Use Farm Credit, 
522—Basket Willow Culture. 
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Things You Need to Know About the 
Legumes 








MAP SHOWING SAFEST DATES FOR PLANTING CRIMSON CLOVER 
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NITROGEN IN LEGUMES 


In answer to the oft-asked question, ‘““Which of the legumes is the best nitrogen-gatherer or soil- 
fmprover?’’ we have generally stated that for practical purposes the nitrogen gathered might be com- 
pared on a basis of the amount of growth, or hay produced; and, therefore, in determining which should 
be used, the suitability of the soil for producing them, the season of the year to which they are adapted, 
and the manner they fit in with the other crops grown, should form the basis of selection. 

While the above statements are in a broad sense true, it may be well, for the benefit of those desiring 
more definite information, to compute the value of the nitrogen in a ton of each of the common legume 


bays. 


This we have done at a valuation of 20 cents a pound for nitrogen. 


THE PROTEIN AND NITROGEN IN VARIOUS LEGUME HAYS 








Protein 


Nitrogen 





Legume Hays 


| Pounds in 
One Ton 


Value at 20c 
Per Pound 


Pounds in 
One Ton 





Lespedeza 

Soy Bean . 
Cow Pea . 
Crimson Clover 
Alsike Clover . 
Red Clover . 
Sweet Clover 
Alfalfa .. 
Vetch ars 
Velvet Bean 
Peanut Vine 




















HOW TO TELL THE COMMONER 
CLOVERS 


Bur Clover—Grows in 
spring, dying in May. Leaves usually have 
dark spot in center; flowers yellow and 
borne in small clusters; has curled seed pod 
with curved prickles. 

Black Medic—Related to bur clover, meli- 
lotus, and alfalfa; no marks on leaves; ap- 
parently grows best on lime lands; flowers 
yellow and born in dense clusters on heads; 
seed ripen in May, and plant may be iden- 
tified by black pod around seed, 

Hop Clever—A small annual true clover; 
plant and flowers similar to black medic, 
but seed covered by brown husk instead of 
black. 

White or Dutch Clover—A true clover; 
flowers white, with sometimes trace of pink; 
flowers borne on heads about size of end of 
finger; has characteristic white markings on 
leaflets, 

Carolina Clover—-A. true clover, dying and 
reseeding itself each year; flowers similar to 
white or Dutch clover, but smaller, and turn 
brown, ripening seed in May; leaves unmark- 
ed; found very commonly in old fields in 
many parts of the South, 

Crimson Clover—Another true clover that 
makes seed and dies in early spring; flowers 
a deep crimson and from one to two inches 
long, with diameter of perhaps one-half 
inch; leaves somewhat fuzzy. 

Buffalo Clover—Still another 
clover; flowers crimson or scarlet, 
button-like heads on long stems; turn deep 
brown on ripening seed in May; leaves have 
pale markings similar to red clover, 

Alsike Clover—A true clover that is a 
perennial; flowers pale pink in color—appar- 
ently a cross between red and crimson clov- 
er; leaves without markings, 

Red Clover—A biennial true clover; 
ers pink, and borne in heads; leaves 
and have white markings; this 
fond of lime land, 

Alfalfa—Related to 
and black medic; flowers deep purple and 
borne in clusters; perennial; leaves narrow 
and unmarked; does best on lime soils. 

Melilotus (white)—Related to alfalfa, bur 
clover, and black medic; biennial, with white 
flowers borne on stem; grows as high as four 
or five feet; leaves notched on margins; does 
best on lime soils. 

Melilotus (Yellow)—Similar to white meli- 
lotus, but smaller, and has yellow bloom; 
seldom found except in lime land, 

Hairy Veteh—An annual legume, with 
somewhat vine-like stem; flowers deep pur- 
Ple, blooming and making seed in May; 
leaves hairy. 


winter and early 


annual true 


borne in 


flow- 
large 
clover is 


melilotus, bur clover 





THE LEGUMES 


1. Summer-growing Annuals: Cowpea, soy 
bean, lespedeza, velvet bean, peanut, garden 
beans of all kinds, garden and flowering 
peas, beggarweed, 

II. Winter-growing Annuals: 
clover, bur clover, the vetches, 

Ill. Biennnial Hay and Pasture: Red Clov- 
er, sapling clover. 

IV. Perennial, Hay and Pasture: Alfalfa, 
melilotus or sweet clover, white clover, alsike 
clover, 


Crimson 


INOCULATING FOR LEGUMES 


N THE grouping below any one le- 

gume in a group will, if it has nod- 
ules on its roots, inoculate for any 
other legume in the same group, but 
so far as we know for no legume in 
any other group: 


Group 1—Red clover, 

Crimson clover, 

Alsike clover, 

White clover, 

Hop clover, 
Group 2—Alfalfa, 

Bur clover, 

Sweet clover, or 

Melilotus. 
Group 38—Vetches, Canadian field peas, 

garden peas. 
Group 4—Cowpea, 
Group 5—Soy bean. 
Group 6—Velvet bean. 
Group 7—Lespedeza or 


Japan 
Group 8—Beggarweed. 


clover, 





WEIGHTS OF SEEDS OF LE- 
GUMES TO MAKE A BUSHEL 


Alfalfa 

Alsike 

3ur clover (in burs) 

Canada field peas 

Cowpeas 

Crimson clover 

Lespedeza, Japan clover 
hulled) 

Melilotus, 

Peanuts 

Red clover 

Sov beans 

White clover 

Vetches 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 
(un- 

5 pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


DATES FOR SEEDING LEGUMES 


Sept. to Oct. 
Mch, to Apr. 
Sept. to Oct, 
Aug. to Oct. 
Feb. to Mch, 
May to July 
Sept. to Oct, 
..Mar. and Apr, 
Mar. to Apr. 
May to July 
Sept. to Oct. 
May to July 
Sept and Oct. 
Apr. to June 
Sept. to Oct. 


Canada field peas 
Cowpeas 

Crimson clover 
Lespedeza (Japan clover) 
Melilotus 
Peanuts 

Red clover 

Soy beans 

White clover 
Velvet beans 
Vetches 


OFFENDER 
EAc# of two little Boston girls 
black-and-tan terrier dog. It 
long before the two dogs fought, 
quired the efforts of a 
them. 


Each little girl was disposed to blame the 
other’s little dog for starting the trouble, 
and one of them said: 

“IT don’t care, your 
little thing, anyhow!”’ 

“Well, so is your dog,” was the reply. 
“And this time it snooked first, too!””—Ex- 
change, 


has a 
was not 
and it re- 
man to separate 


dog is a sneaking 
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It’s not a Motorcycle 


as motorcycles are known today. Its light | 
weight, low cost and ease of handling mark 
the difference between it and the present 


day motorcycle. 


Neither is it a bicycle 


with a motor attachment— 
It is a Real Motor Bicycle, 


carefully and completely designed as such, with all 
the skill and experience of twenty-one years in the 
manufacture of high-grade bicycles and motorcycles 


built into it. 


SAFE - SILENT - CLERN 


| Sas WEIGHS 110 Lbs 


COSTS $125.29 


It’s as simple and clean to run as a bicycle, and as 


quiet as a sewing machine. 


It appeals to all classes 


—professional and business men, clerks, mechanics, 7 
salesmen, farmers, students, boys and girls—to any- 
body who desires economical travel without exertion 
—exhilarating recreation without fatigue—healthful 





exercise without effort—and a practical conveyance 
without inconvenience. 

You can use it for a quick run to town and back 
for repairs for the farm machinery—a trip over into 
the next county on your holidays—in a hundred ways 
that will bring your neighbors and the town closer to 
you, with the least trouble and effort. 

For those who object to the expense, speed and 
heavy weight of the present day motorcycle, the 
MIAMI 


MOTOR BICYCLE is the ideal mount. 


Write At Once For Free Booklet 


telling all about the MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE and its many uses. You 
can purchase one from your dealer or direct from our factory. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO,, 


*“*America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 


355 Mobile Ave. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 








Clear Your Land in Spare Time 





This Krupp steel 
wonder weighs 
only 171 pounds. 





You don’t need horses or crew of men—no powder, no “8 


digging, if youhave a «i>» HAND-POWER STUMP PULLER 


Will work on any kind of land, no matter how hilly or how wet. 


break any inch steel cable. 
out help. 


Has sufficient power to 


You alone can doall the work and move the machine with- 
Has two speedshigh speed for light work and power speed for heavy work. 


Has no chains on it to bind or break. Develops 26,000 pounds on straight pull—96,000 
pounds with two blocks, Complete outfit, including 200 feet of flexible English steel 


cable. No extras to buy. 


Used by U. 8. Gov't in Alaska, 


and by many states and counties. 


FREE BOOK ON EAND CLEARING. Write for it and get my special offer that saves 


agent’s commissions, 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 


ATTLE, WASHINGTON 








and $23.50 per month for ten months buye en up-to-the-miaute, fully 
equipped, five passenagr touring @ 


WRITE FOR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 
Showing. 80 other aes fry Rag > Ry i touring care and 39] 


ALL SOLD ON EASY PRIMES TERMS 
AVE. 
Aure TRIBINECoNe. pos O, 


WE SHIP EVER 








Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over, 





Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewaland one new 
subscription for one year each if 
sent in together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a sav- 
ing of 33 cents on each subscription. 


Address 
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| The Truth 


ABOUT 


Leather 


N a recent defensive, circular to 
the auto trade, leather manu- 
facturers define leather as ‘‘the 

skin or hide of an animal, or any 
part of such skin or hide, tanned 
or otherwise prepared for use.’’ 
But since whole hides are too 
thick for upholstery and the under ; ; 
fleshy portion must be split away from the grain side to make it thin —_. 
why should the two or three sheets into which the wastage is split, be cal ed 
leather? Although artificially coated and embossed to look like real grain 
leather, they are weak, spongy, and soft, crack, peel and rot. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 












How Many Hides © / 
Has ACow? © 


—, t 











4cus Par ofr 


is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed superior to coated splits. Its base is 
cotton fabric, twice as strong as the fleshy split. It is coated much heavier and 
embossed in the same way. 

America’s largest auto makers adopted if for upholstery because it outwears 
coated splits. 

That foremost furniture maker, S. Karpen, says: ‘“The cheap “split leathers 
should be entirely eliminated in furniture upholstering.*’ 

Two-thirds of all ‘‘leather upholstery’? is coated splits. Demand superior 
Fabrikoid on your car, buggy or furniture, and Fabrikoid Rayntite tops, guar- 
anteed one year against leaking 


Small Sample Craftsman Quality Free 
or a Piece 18’x25”, Postpaid, 50c._ 


It is on sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; J. & H. Phillips, 
Pittsburgh; Johu Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais Royal, 

ashington, D. C.; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Winnit- 
peg; Du_Pont Fabrikoid Co., 90 West St., New York; Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland. 





Fundamental Fertilizer Facts 











PLANT FOODS OR FERTILIZER ELEMENTS CONTAINED IN 
THE AMOUNT AND KIND OF CROPS SPECIFIED 

























| 
Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. 
Crops | Nitrogen | Phos. Acid Potash 

Corn :—30 BU=<1600 1S; GrGih. ioc civics ccsccsscsccecvssve | 27.7 10.90 6.7 
1 bu—56 lbs. grain ... we ve 9 36 2 

1% tons stover ..... { 30.0 7.50 35.0 
Oats:—40 bu.—1280 Ibs. grain ............cccccceececees 25.6 10.20 ye 
MPEG INGTIELOIAL: 6.4.8 5.60 60 ShVe-veresdaeeneses 6 25 2 
ee EE a acikvhoeeclcscnesttedwesveseswes 12.0 4.00 25.0 
Wheat :—20 bu.—1200 Ibs. grain .............ccceeee sees 24.0 10.2 6.0 
DUS BIOs HELGE 56 beesescssccderiessucsevens 1.2 “o 3 
es trie ehitinnd ccwtwatsyeesvescesveses 10.0 3.0 12.0 

Cotton :—750 Ibs. Seed Cotton 

POON EI EAU FOCUS GUNA 6h 6 08K 6's cone eeN ded SESE ON PY 3 1.6 
SOORIDSIROOLEOHSEED! vsrssccsnssovscedcosensv's | 16.0 6.5 6.0 

Ate iS pe a Ng oo Oe eee eee 25.0 11.0 20.0 
PCS CUCL A ONG == 1) COM soe cb boc svascescstveeeseseneesees | 44.0 12.0 26.0 
OO CIHe ES) SOM Wess e estos bosses ccvesscasisestesees 45.4 11.0 35.0 
Oe CNN MEG = = SOM 6s6 cheeks reece ews es wecseseesesees ve 7.4 14.9 22.0 
EIS GIOVE OYE COM visa cscs ti ccc rvccsscvaseesss | 44.8 9.0 30.0 
ig ns a eee err er eer eer eee | 40.0 15.0 54.0 
AFCO BOLE OIN =O RONG: 66 v8.60 sas ccccsssvecessesecess 33.0 11.0 54.0 
PCCM UCR 1IOe IDO TUES) 6.065 08s ues csercescecevesvetesess | 40.0 7.6 6.3 
MIO IW? CANO LAY 65/0 '600:0 6 5.0.65.60 9060 006 cbeas | 34.0 6.0 23.0 

UR SES DCG ee ee eee ere } 30.0 13.0 44.0 
DOTMUGA GTASS HAY 1 COM ccisscccicvcecscsece a 34.0 cove eves 
POUMSOM STASS DEG 1. (GU. saiscccscecsscsvccsovces : 23.0 baie wees 
UAC OY MAE. COM 6000 CN GIs NG 00665560 6S04 864 Kee eD 25.0 9.0 30.0 
Irish potatoes—75 bu.—4500 Ibs. ........... Loe, 6.7 22.5 
Sweet potatoes—100 bu.—5600 Ibs. ........... 14.0 5.6 28.0 
COW PCRS A000 AIG BLAM. so sc es svccenrsseeveess 15.5 5.0 6.0 
be Oe, ee ere 59.5 11.5 46.5 

DOF DEANS 120" MIB, STAI sei cess cesesnsseeesseueens 63.6 21.6 24.0 
BOO ADO GULOW. ca siecess caccaes we 20.7 6.9 17.2 
Cottonseed meal—1 ton .. 132.0 56.0 36.0 
Cottonseed hulls—1 ton 13.0 4.0 22.0 
BCCET LOUD MOGs. 54.66. 660600066 500s coe see em LS 0.5 0.3 
Milk—20,000 Ibs.—235 gallons ............... oe 100.0 60.0 36.0 
So SNEED TIO, 68 064.0 055 4:5. 6'0:55.50106 60:55.5.355 0060 050% 80.0 54.5 31.0 
CPOMEONOD Fy. Fe sscecseceseverevececesceseccenctsceces 20.0 5.5 5.0 
ML OWUACCO <LCAVEN, GU0 1D8s Gees vessesccsesees cocenevenes 26.4 3.0 34.5 
Stalks. .iscvvs SR RUUNATEESATRERAEAS Vececeneeene§ 9.0 1.6 12.3 

Sugar cane:—Stalks, stripped, 20,000 Ibs.............. 10.8 10.4 12.2 
Leaves and tops, 14,000 Ibs. ...........eeeeee. 16.8 4.6 12.0 

AVE OE MS TPCION, 66-5 vests see sess ceeiesn et seecesenne | 20. 9.2 12 
LAVG CRCEIO—Tj TB. cnciccccccesvcsccocsccsececccceess | 24. 17.2 1.9 














COMPOSITION OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS 























_ ig . Per Cent or Pounds in 100 
DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Del. MATERIALS 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario Nitrogen |Phosphoric Acid| Potash 

RUN HOEDREUN ce ncccceusiweveecccedccticateckacwc) <aceucccus 13 to 16 eves 
RI EN Sec ca cnannedoence Re eo 16 to 20 ae 
SEE er mer em 26 to 32 sete 
7 Steamed Bone Meal--.-...----- 2to 3 20 to 25 naa 
Raw Bone Meal._-------.--.-- 8 to 4 21 to 25 bods 
Two buildi h ei Wanbade (puigontened) Bae t ter (U| l= 
wo buildings the same size and in the same condition Gottondged Meade onan 810.86 25 to 28 ig 
: . NPN CEE a a f : ; 
require the same amount of paint and take the same a... 8 to 10 6 to 9 — 
‘ r : pitrate of ge ee cacteescees 4 od S Jock Oebnns bake 
time to put it on. Yet one has to be repainted sooner Cyanamid wan nnn. —s 
y Urea chase cceawdesbicacudcecsecccuaces| “sesswouces | sausucecnn 12.5 
than the other, Whye Potassium Chioride (muriate).............--.02. | lon-eeseea | 700- oa 50 
: : Potassium Sulphate_.-....__--________- PEDROS NA | RES pe | SERRA 50 
RMI ee tee ca ccteucccssenccccccuccku, .cdessooous a deeaee 11 


added to ordinary paint makes extraordinary paint. 


Let us send you a list of manufacturers who make Zinc paints 
and also our booklet, ‘‘Your Move.*' 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 
































FENCE 


Don’t buy a rod of 
you know Brown’s 
quality and money-saving 
direct-from-factory prices, freight paid 
anywhere. Basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. 
SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES—13 cents per Rod up 


horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 


er 150 for 
LAWN AND 


ence, 
& 








$10 ADAY-THATS WHAT YOU CAN MAKE WITH A 


Razr UANNER 


Mm thatfor men. The RANEY 
y turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. | 
Works glass or tin for home or market. INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE WITH EACH | -===—- 








PRACTICAL | . 

INSTRUCTIONS” 
INHOMEAND —« 
MARKET CANNING 
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PERCENTAGE OF PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS IN FRESH ANIMAL EXCREMENTS 






























Phosphoric 

Kind of Animal Excrement Water Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Portion Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

id 80 75 0.55 0.30 0.40 

Horse . ie 20 90 1.35 Trace 1.25 
ion 78 0.70 0.25 0.55 

7 85 0.40 0.20 0.10 

Cow P ‘ 30 92 1.00 Trace 1.35 
‘ee ‘ 86 0.60 0.15 0.45 

60 80 0.55 0.50 0.40 

Pig . « e aguid... ‘ 40 97 0.40 0.10 0.45 
Re eee 87 0.50 0.35 0.40 

Solid... 67 60 0.75 0.50 0.45 

Sheep + « « Wiauid 33 85 1.35 0.05 2.10 
Mixed... ees 68 0.95 0.35 1.C0 ° 

Se Sl a 55 1.00 0.80 0.40 























COMPOSITION OF DRIED OR WATER-FREE EXCREMENTS 




















Portion | Phosphoric 
Kind of Animal of Excrement | Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Riorse «. . ‘« 1 Sacer ees eee 2.20 1.20 1.60 
Cnr © eee R | t Se re 12.50 
a yy i ptt ecaasatelectel 2.65 1.35 0.65 
8 Ca see ee : tee Dn Se 17.00 
ie ie eS) 8. BROMO 2.75 2.50 2.00 
Liquid...... Ce 13.00 4.00 15.00 
aaa ea[: nes 1.90 1.25 1.15 
Te a 9.00 0.35 14.00 




















PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS PRODUCED ANNUALLY IN EXCREMENTS BY FARM 
ANIMALS PER 1,000 POUNDS OF LIVE WEIGHT 














€ 
Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash Value of 
Plant-Food 
Kind of Animal Solid Liquid Solid Liquid Solid Liquid |Constituents 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Horse . . 79 49 a Ce 58 45 23.60 
Cow . 76 80 Re SE can 19 108 29.60 
Pig 101 49 92 12 73 55 30.60 
Sheep . 62 57 42 2 38 88 24.25 
Hen (| SER (pees oe Ci Pees RE |p e BSe 18.70 





























SOME FERTILIZER RULES by 0.1647 and the result will be the actual 


nitrogen, 





OUTFIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented —has greatest fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators, Get started in this money-making business, t'!S BOOK 6 
Write for catalogue now. CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Hater 

















Multiply the percentage of ammonia by 
0.8235 and the result will be the percentage 
of nitrogen, 

Multiply the percentage of nitrogen by 
1.214 and it will give the ammonia for that 
percentage. F 

Multiply the percentage of nitrate of soda 


Multiply the percentage of muriate of pot- 
ash by 0.632 and the result will be the ac- 
tual potash, 

Multiply the percentage of sulphate of 
potash by 0.54 and the result wlll be the ac- 
tual potash.—W. F. Massey, in ‘Practical 
Farming.” 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





f i 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost . aot 100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
BERKSHIRE 


Registered pigs, short nose, fancy type; 8 week old, at 
$10. Send me your order by first mail. You take no 
risk. Labsolutely guarantee satisfaction. 

CREEK FA 


RM, 
A. C. McDANIEL, Prop , China Grove, N, C. 
DUROC.- JERSEYS 


6 Best of ‘plood, best of care; stock 
Duroc-Jerseys: priced at what it is worth, regis- 
tered and guaranteed to please. Nothing for sale yet, 


but we expect over four hundred pigs this season, bet- 
ter ask about them now. 


Ww. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 


Pure-bred Poultry | 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee,sa‘e delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa- 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 
































Ben Lomond Farm’s 








Leader Strain 


S. C. Black Minorcas and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds are bred for laying and show room, 
and fulfill both. Stock and eggs for sale. 


J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castie, Va. 











EGGS FOR SITTING. 


Light Brahmas, Houdans, Anconas, Black 
Langshans, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes $1.00 for 15. Buttercups $2.00 for ,15; 
Baby chicks 15c each Narragansett and Giant 
—— turkey eggs $3.00 for 12. 
‘oms 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY FARM, 
Concord, N. C. 


s $1.50 Setting 


gs ‘e Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
bee Campines, Black Minorcas. 


D. B. SASSER, Kenly, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SITTING 


8. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. 

bad Lagperna and many other breeds. $1. 50 for 15 or 
00 for 

N.C 1. College and Experiment Station, 

Poultry Department, . Raleigh, N.C. 




















ROWAN COUNTY EGG FARMS 
SALISBURY, 

Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Red Specialist, to years Manager. 
Reds, both combs; Orpingtons, buff, white; Leghorns, 
white, neaees Rocks, barred, buff. 15 eggs, prize and 
exhibition m ings, $3.00; choice utility $1.50; cockerels 
@2 to $10. Mating list forstamp. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SILVER CAMPINES 
The best in the South. Won all firsts and sec- 
onds at the great North Carolina State Fair. 
Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. 


JAS. N. JEFFREY, Raleigh, N. C, 
Black Spanish, Blue Andalusians, Anconas. 








The great beauty and laying breeds. Won 


leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, ete, Eggs 
eheap. Write for booklet, prices, ete, 
LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C 





U. S. POULTRY FARMS, 
Stock and eggs for sale. White and Barred Plymouth 


Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. White Leghorns, R. | 
C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $38, pair $6, trio $8. | 
Eggs $2 to $3 per 15. For pure-bred poultry give your | 


order to j 
U. S. POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N.C. | 





MONEY IN POULTRY Stat ral" ore 


S hy exes. nen ~ 4 fowls 

lano Save your chicks, Foy's big 
{Book telis how. Describes largest poultry and, 
pigeon plant. Shows fow!s in natural colors, how 


\to feed for evgs, how to select best layers. Mailed 
ree. F. FOV, inc., Box 42, Des Moines, lowe 


SQUAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- 

neau Pigeons weigh 

one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 

prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific | 
ain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N, C. 








ae 


Point Comfort 14th 
HEREFORD SALE 


Head at Publi 
hacien March 17th 


N Wednesday, March 17th, we 
will hold our fifth Annual Spring 
Auction of Registered Hereford cat- 
tle at La Vernet Stock Farm, Jack- 
son, Miss. We will sell 16 young 
bulls ready for service and 26 cows 
and heifers, mostly sons and daugh- 
ters of the 1913 International Grand 
Champion Point Comfort 14th, and 
cows and heifers bred to him. 





During the past season our show ‘herd, composed princi- 
pally of young Point Comforts, won throughout the North, 
South and West more Hereford money than any other herd 
in America. This sale includes many of our show cattle. 


This is the best lot we have ever had to sell, and offers to 
the people of the South the greatest opportunity they have 
ever had to buy the very cream of the breed at the price mak- 
ing of the public and here in the South. 


Write Early for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., 


Jackson, Mississippi. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, ~ - ~ - ~ - Auctioneer 














Originators of the 
Two O.1.C. Hogs Sine 1085, 
Weigh 2806 - 


Why lose profits Dihoes? gs 
and feeding scrub hogs? 
Two of our L. C. Hogs 
weigh 2306 Ibs. ‘Will ship ie 
ou Rye pair of these 











us hogs on time and 
give agency to first applicant. We 
are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
-@rany Other contagious ase. 


Write—T: 
for Free Book, “‘ 
Hog from Birth to Sale’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
608 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, Qy 


Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
ESTVIEW STOCK FAR 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. _——iR.. 1, ny N.C, 


JERSEYS 


PPA DADs 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








DO nnn ns ern mre 








ee 


For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. ‘| 

















HEREFORDS — 


Oem J mre 


GEORGIA 
Registered Herefords 
Auction 


Sale 


By Boswell 
& Lunsford 





Friday, 
March 19 

















Could be given a four years’ course in any one of the leading colleges on the 
profits you would realize from a good draft stallion. Is this not worth con- 
sidering? Wecan sell you for $875 a medium weight young draft stallion, 
suitable for light service this season, that will double in value in one year. 
Bulletin and photographs on request, 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
—ms GLENS FALLS, N. Y. WHITE MARSH, VA. 





YOUR BOY —— 


FIFTY HEAD 


| —— 15 Bulls and 
35 Cows and Heifers 


At Boswell’s Stock Farm, 
SILOAM, GA, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Col. Fred Reppert, E. T. BOSWELL, 
Auctioneer SILOAM, GA. 


























WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Montks Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 


HEREFORDS 


© Sale. 
33 Bulls +4 eatin old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 





























Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heife 
ersforsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bug 








Willetas Forest 64949 P 


Pigs oi either sex, young boars and gilts for sale. Pairs r 
and trios furnished no akin. Our Duroc-Jerseys are of bred stock. For particulars write. 


the ideal cherry red color andare of splendid bone and | J-Lyerly &Sons, R.F.D.No.f, Cleveland, N. C. 


forsale. BEST HERD IN THE 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs GILTNER BROTHERS, it EMINENCE, K¥e 


We stand behind every individual and guar- 
DUROC-JERSEYS. antee satisfaction. The price is right for pure |) ~.~....-~. SS HORTHORNS 


PPL PLP PLS LLL SLL LLLP IPL LALO 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 





ee Our young stock Hews ae by Defender No. 
25803, Lad of Louisa No. 47, Willetas Forest No. 

54949, Robert Lee Ne. 45406 and other noted boars, POLAND-CHINAS 
and are all out of the best of registered sows. Every 
animal registered in the buyer’s name. 








KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N.C. 





POLAND CHINA PIGS 
OLLINS’ JERSEY RED From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 


| Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
| for prices on what you want. ( 


LESPEDEZA FARM, _ Hickory Valley, Tenm 
—_———_—_—————————— ee 
HORSES AND JACKS 


PRP 


Jacks, Saddilers and Per Percherons 











T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
The perfect pig for pork nm ~~ Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and profit. The all-around . and jennetts, saddle and Perches 
strain. Figures show it-- : TAMWORTHS ron horses. We can show you 
breeders proveit. Book g nnn eee 


more good jacks, fox-walking stal+ 





of Facts free, 








We offer a lot of elegant bred and open gilts. | { cups at eight shows in 1913. 
Fancy breeding—eherry colors—handsome and 


| desirable. Also Pigs two to six months old. DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 





| SHEFFIELD BROS., Box 19. Oakland, Tenn. 


: —TAMWORTH PiGS— 
Artuur J.Coutins ( 375 lbs. in ee 
(Box 1 Steen 3 months! Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 


BEAUTIFUL DUROC-JERSEY GILTS |} tmmuned'nera in the South.” Won 218 premiums, 


2% champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 


lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle, 
Write for prices describing your 
wants, 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, My. 











If you have livestock to sell, now is thé 
time to advertise. There was never more 
| interest im livestock husbandry than right 
| now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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War’ 
has 
knocked 
prices 


Startling 
SCIEN Tat 






= flying. 
Prices '! ! em 





now— 
make it steel-proof against rot, rust, 
fire, water and after-expense. Do it 
with Edwards Steel Shingles, Cheaper 
and better than wood. Easier to ap- 
ply. Last five times as long. Edwards pat- 
ented “Tightcote” process makes roof 
weather-proof and trouble-proof. Patented 
Interlocking Device makes roof covering 
ly one-piece. 


dwards STEEL Shingles 


Dipped in molten zine after they are cut. 
orale te rot. Come in big hand i a 





















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Plant Diseases and the Remedies For Them 








LIST OF DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS AND FRUIT TREES — WHAT 
FUNGICIDE TO USE AND WHEN TO APPLY IT 











By H. R. Fulton 
APPLE 
Scab Mild (1) When the central buds of clusters are pink 
ate y raced Storable Lime-Sulphur 1-40 (2) Just after petals fall 
Sooty Mold (3) 2 or 3 weeks after (2) 
Cedar Rust Spraying as above may help. Remove nearby 
red cedar trees . 
pitch 6 weeks after petals fall. Again after 2 weeks 
reg cP Bordeaux, 3-4-50 i nanny. 





Bitter Rot Bordeaux 4-5-50 


In midsummer when careful observation shows 
c first indication of rot. Repeat at intervals of 
1 or 2 weeks while danger lasts. 





Twig Blight 





See under Pear Fire Blight. 


















ra o 
I oe more. Applied fen times faster than ‘wood 
L) \e ammer and nai are oO eed. 
No after trouble or expense. Forget you ave 8 root, 


_~Free Insurance Against 
be Lightning Loss o 


000 Edwards users are protected 
against lightning loss under a $10,000 
Guarantee Bond. This offer holds good to 
P32: But act NOW on this war-time offe: 
es rood _ jamp any $27, This is a fa 

-to-you proposition. You save every way. 
Write for prices and Catalog374 NOW. Give us dimen: 
sions of roof, if possible. e help you buy. We also 
make steel roofs for every kind of building. Write now— 
right now! 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
324-377 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


r. 
ce 

















HERE is always a big demand 

for the best grades of Cotton. 

Get the best seed from “pure- 
bred” Cotton Planters since it is just 
as easy and twice as profitable to 
feed a “purebred” Cotton Plant as 
it is to feed a low-grade Lint Pro- 
ducer. Don’t forget that Nitrate 
doubles the yield of Cottonseed as 
well as Lint. Grow more Corn and 
other crops, but select your seed 
for all with the greatest care. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton anil you will have money, 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock you will have a better 
chance to make money all around, 


Send post card for free 
literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 





YOUR FAVORITE 
RAWLINGS 
PULVERIZING HARROWS & CULTIVATOR 





6 SIZES 
Saves 1 Man, 1 Team, 1 Harrow 
o. 6 has 12 coulters, 


Catalog Free. Sold by Dealers. 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., Manf’r’s., 
Baltimore, Md. 




















BEAN 
Pod Spot Plant seed from uninfected pods. If not pro- 
i igt TaQRUe «kK eR eS curable; spray (1) when plants are 3 inches 
<a vt high, (2) 2 weeks later, (3) when pods are set 
CABBAGE ‘ 
Black Rot . Formaldehyde, 1-40 es Soak seed 10 minutes. Plant and set out in un- 
Yellowsides contaminated soil. 





Clubroot ... am@% « 6 « 


80 bushels per acre, work in thoroughly. Rotate 


crops. 








CANTALOUPE AND CUCUMBER 




















Anthracnose When vines begin to run. 2 more applications at 
Mildews 6 . Bordeaux, 2-3-50 o. Bie | intervals of 3 weeks. Increase strength to 
Blight Bs 3-4-50. Spray under leaves. 

CORN 

Seed treatment ineffective. Cut out and destroy 
Smut . yp, ye ele A eee pustules before they break. Keep smutted 
corn from manure. Rotate crops. 

GRAPE 
Black Rot When new growth is 8 inches long. Repeat at 
Powdery Mildew | Bordeaux es intervals of 2 or 3 weeks until berries are full 
Downy Mildew size. 





LETTUCE 





Drop or Root Rot Bluestone Solution 


all. Drench spot with bluestone. If very 


Promptly remove all diseased plants, roots and 
bad, plant in new place. 





OATS 





Smut kc+ Formaldehyde, 1-40 ‘os 


Sprinkle seed thoroughly. Leave covered in pile 














2 hours. Spread out to dry. 
PEACH 
Leaf Curl . Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-10 bier two or three weeks before buds begin to 
swell. 
Black Spot or Scab Self-boiled L.-S. 3 or 4 weeks after petals fall. Late varieties 
may require another application in 3 weeks. 
Brown Rot Self-boiled L.-S. 4 weeks before fruit is expected to ripen. 





PEAR 





Leaf Spots . Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 


Same as for Apple Leaf Spots. 





Sceawa: & © < 6 Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 


Same as for Apple Scab. 





Puemat « «+ he eee 0 © 6 © © 


Promptly prune out every sign of blight, cuttin 
well below the disease. Wash tools and a 
wounds with corrosive sublimate solution. 





PLUM 





Brown Rot. Self-boiled L.-S. . . » « 


See under Peach Brown Rot. 





POTATO, IRISH 





Scab. e¢ - Formaldehyde, 1-30 ee 


Select out clean tubers and soak for two hours. 
o not plant in infected soil. 





Early Blight . . Bordeaux . 


When plants are 6 or 8 inches high. Repeat 
every 10 to 20 days as may be necessary. 





Tip Burn or Leaf 
Scorch .«. . i 


Spraying ineffective. Secure sufficient and con- 
stant water supply. Cultivation helps. 





Late Blight .. Bordeaux . . « «© «© e 





As soon as disease first appears. At intervals of 
7 to 10 days as may be necessary. 








POTATO, SWEET 





Stem Rot,— . 


Black Rot— 
P Formaldehyde, 1-30 ee 
Wilt, Etc.— 


Bed 
and transplant in clean soil. Vine cuttings are 


Select out sound tubers. Soak 2 hours. 
safest for general planting. 





ROSE 














Powdery Mildew Storable Lime-sulphur 1-40 | Apply on first appearance of disease, and at 
or Flowers of Sulphur . , intervals as may be necessary. 
STRAWBERRY 
Leaf-Spot . . . Bordeaux . - . + « « Renew beds frequently. Select sets from sound 
| plants. Spray in fall and again in spring. 
TOMATO 





Leaf-Spot — 
Late Blight— . 


Bordeaux . 


As soon as disease appears. Repeat every 10 
to 15 days as long as necessary. 





eee 5. cece. ed) ee et OS 


Spraying ineffective. 
stant water supply. 
ing help. 


Secure sufficient and con- 
Cultivation and mulch- 





Bacterial Wilt— 


Spraying ineffective. Do not plant seed or set 





Fungous Wilt— . Mert Je, Sy RR pe ea plants in infected soil. Liming may help. 
WATERMELON 





Anthracnose . Bordeaux .« + + «© « « 


Soon after vines begin to run. 


Again 2 or 3 
weeks later. 
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in 14¢ per ROD 
FARMERS FENCE 
i258 STYLES 
= r Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barb Wire, Gates, Tools. Ab- 
| solute FACTORY prices. Best 
| q quality Open Hearth Steel 
: Eg (Double Galvanized). Money 
aa — back if not satisfied. Our cat- 
a alogue of fence sense will help 
\ you to buy right. It’s FREE, 
TIGER FENCECO (Box H) Clarksville, Tenn. 
o- = 
PF’ FISH BITE 
> like hungry wolves any season if 
a bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
ait ever discovered for attracting all 
5 Kinds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 
them out. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.F.Gregory, Dept.5 8st, Louis, Mo 





- When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 








WHE i 4-6 8 Formaldehyde, 1-40 A 





Soak seed 10 minutes. 
soil. 


Do not plant in infected 








WHEAT 





Stinking Smut Formaldehyde, 1-40 aie 


Immerse in water and skim off smutted grains. 
Treat with formalin solution two hours. Dry. 
Plant with clean seeder. 





Loose Smut 





Chemical treatment of seed ineffective. 


a Use 
seed grown in unaffected plots. 








FUNGICIDES: HOW TO MAKE 
AND USE THEM 


Directions for Making Bordeaux Mix- 
tures and Other Solutions; For 
What Diseases to Apply Them and 
When 





HE use of fungicides is usually pre- 
ventive. Certain applications may 
be omitted on varieties that are not 
subfect to particulir diseases, or 
where the diseases do not prevail. 
One thorough application at the right 


time is worth any number of haphaz- 
ard applications. It is possible to con- 
trol many insects by combining in- 


secticides with the fungicides at 
proper times. 
Unless otherwise indicated the 


strength of fungicide is that given in 
the following directions for prepara- 
tion. 

Use high pressure, a good nozzle, 
and secure a thin, even coating over 
all parts that need protectin. Spray 
in weather that favors rapid drying. 
Have the material on when the rains 


come, because wet weather favors 
fungus infection. Let us begin with— 
l.—Bordeaux Mixture 


Copper sulphate (bluestone)____ 4 pounds 
Lime (best grade stone lime)-_- 4 pounds 
WAC? nctascaneinnntenewcnnemnnn00 Salons 


This is the 4-4-50 formula; a 3-4-5090 
mixture would have one pound less of 
bluestone. Dissolve the bluestone in a 


few gallons of hot water, 
to 25 gallons. Slake the lime to an even 
paste, and make up to 25 gallons. Mix 
these dilute solutions by pouring together 
slowly and churning constantly. Stock 
solutions of bluestone and lime may be 
kept on hand; but only a freshly mixed 
Bordeaux mixture should be used. Avoid 
using metal utensils for the copper-con- 
taining solutions. 

Arsenicals may be added as needful for 
insect control. 

11—Bluestone Solution 

Bluestone (copper sulphate)-___-- 1 pound 
NVERUG! Gducuse acco teuweudwousaacdce eles 

Dissolve in small quantity of hot water, 
or suspend near surface in cold water. 

Avoid using metal vessels unless they 
are painted inside to prevent corrosion. 

!11!1—Bichloride of Mercury Solution 

Bichloride of mercury (corrosive 

sublimate) 
5 Ly le I aR A Cerra aea ap ee 


This is about 1-1000 solution. It 


and make up 





may 
be made conveniently in smaller quantities 
by using the corrosive sublimate antisep- 
tic tablets, to be had at any drug store. 
It is a deadly poison and corrodes metal 
vessels. 


IV.—Storable Concentrated Lime-suiphur 


Several commercial brands are on the 
market. It may be easily and cheaply 
made at home according to the following 
formula: 

Stone lime (at least 90 per cent 
OURAN, ours exnigts that ene bes cde de tect 50 pounds 


Sulphur (flour, flowers or pow- 
CS ee ee aac eet tae we ome set 100 pounds 
Water (to make when boiling is 
COIMPICIG)) pwectacanesnacdaesa cue Ballons 


V—Self-boiled Lime-sulphur 
Sulphur (either flour, flowers or 

POWGCTCR) ccicces od owanenaescaue POUNOS 
Lime (best grade stone lime)_-_-_8 pounds 
Wael ce eae e aa ebeeeacee! 30 gallons 

Vi—Formaldehyde Solution 
Formaldehyde, 40 per cent solu- 

SOOM CEOTERATIN) nnn cenccne 1 pt. (or Ib.) 
WHO 2 See ne ane ee eee 40 gallons 
BORDEAUX MIXTURES 

Formula— 

Stone Lime (unslacked) 5 pounds. 

Bluestone 5 pounds. 

Paris Green 5 to 8 ounces. 

Water (to make) 50 gallons. 

Important Note—If it is to be used on 
peach, plum, cherry or apricot, use only 
2% pounds bluestone and 2% or 3 ounces 
of Paris Green. 

Directions for Making.—Put the Blue- 
stone in a cloth sack and hang it in a tub 
or keg of water, so that it is just below 
the surface. In this way it will dissolve 
much more rapidly than if thrown in so 
that it sinks to the bottom. Warm or 
hot water will dissolve it much more rap- 
idly than cold. Put this to dissolve in the 
evening before it is intended to spray and it 
will be dissolved by morning. This should 


be in a wooden receptacle. After the 
Bluestone has dissolved, add water to 
make 25 gallons. 


flake the lime slowly (preferably with 
hot water), and when completely slaked 
add water to make 25 gallons. Keep this 
in a separate keg or barrel. 

We now have 25 gallons of the blue- 
stone solution and 25 gallons of the lime 
solution. We now take equal parts of 
each of these solutions and pour them 
together into a third tub or barrel. Do 
not pour a bucketful of one into a half- 
barrel of the other, but mix them always 
in equal quantities. Thus, we miay take 
two buckets and fill one with the lime so- 
lution and the other from the bluestone 
solution and then pour them both at the 
same time into the third barrel or keg. 
This little point of always mixing them in 
equal quantities results in a better mix- 
ture than when they are carelessly mix- 
ed, or when the whole mass of one solu- 
tion is poured bodily into the whole mass 
of the other. Always stir the solution 
well before dipping out, so that the liquid 
you take out shall be fully charged with 
the ingredients of the solution. 

It now remains to add the Paris Green 
of which from five to eight ounces are 
used for the 50 gallons. Mix the green 
first with a little water in a cup or dish 
(using the finger or a small stick) until 
it is thoroughly wetted to a thin, watery 
paste, in which there are no dry lumps 
or bubbles of the Paris Green. Then 
wash this into the mixture and stir thor- 
oughly. The Bordeaux Mixture and Paris 
Green is now complete. 

Before using, the mixture must be care- 
fully strained through a cloth or fine wire 


gauze. Remember that all the spray must 
come out through the small hole in the 
end of the nozzle; therefore, to avoid 
clogging, strain carefully before using. 
Care in the thorough straining before 
spraying will pay for the trouble many 


times over, and it does no harm to have 
both the bluestone and lime solutions 
strained before they are combined. If one 
uses considerable quantities of the mix- 
ture, it is well to have a large funnel 
strainer made, fitted with two nettings, 
one of iron wire window screening and 
the other with much finer gauze, prefer- 
ably of brass. Having strained the pois- 
oned mixture, it is ready to apply. 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over. 
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Saturday, March 6, 1Y15) 











A PLANTING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES 








The planting table given below was made for the purpose of supplying such essential information regarding the 
common vegetables as will be of most value to the small gardener. 


tions. 


trucking greater distances between rows are usually preferable, in order that horse implements may be more easily 


The planting distances given are intended especially for use in family or school gardens. 


The planting dates are based on average climatic 
conditions of the Birmingham, Alabama, district, but they may be used as a basis for calculating the proper planting 
dates according to latitude in other sections of the South. Other information given in the table will serve for all sec- 


For 


commercial 
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employed in cultivation. 
AverageTime improvement at m t 
Time of Depth to Hills or Amt. of Seed| Standard Va- | for Piants to Built of large wire, heavily gal: 
Vegetables Planting Plant Drills Distance Apart) or Plants rieties Maturefrom| Remarks vanized. Will last many years, 
Pe : i Required Seed Our New Republic Royal Blue Farm Gate 
- a a: ie * made rust —— by our special process of 
+ . aly _ os 
Asparagus Dec. : : Rows 3 ft. 100 roots for}/Palmetto From roots 1|;Make soil loose on er than any electric galvanizing now it tsoon 
(Roots) Feb. 15 to] 6 to 8 in. Hills apart; 1% ft. a bed 10x40/Colossal year after and rich other gates. ‘*U’’endb away with malleable 
March apart in row feet Argenteuil planting connections — reduce chance of breakage. 
aes - oo bem yd tay a FS 
March 15 to Valentine, Black for Li ted F Catal 
Beans May 15 : 7 Drills 2 to 2% j1 quart to/Wax, Refugee, 0Y eam “ape ema 
(BushSnaps)]July to Aug. 2 in Drills ft. apart; drop] 100 ft. of|Stringless Green|50 to 70 days 
1 seed 2 in. apart} drill Pod 
Beans ¥ ; Henderson’s Automatic 
(Pole, LimajMarch 15 to . , Rows about 2%]1 quart for|Bush Lima, 
or Butter] June, July 2 in Hills ft. apart; hills | 150 to 200|Small Lima or |70 to 90 days|Drop from 2 to 
and Pole} to Aug. 1 6 in. apart inj hills Butter 3 beans to 
Snaps) row Ky. Wonder Pole hill 
~ ; Have soil loose 
Feb. 1 to Ap- ? Rows 18 in. tojl oz. to 50/Eclipse, Early |60 to 75 days} Thin out to 4 
Beets ril 15 i if, Drills 2 ft. apart; feet Egyptian, De- in. apart in 
July to Sept. sow thinly troit Dark Red row 
ia : Put plants in Early Jersey, 150 to190 days 
Cabbage Jan. 1 to |Set plants in rows 2 ft. apart Wakefield, fromseedac-}| Transplant 
Plants April ground up to Hills and 1 to 1% ft Charleston, cording to carefully 
June to Aug.|bottom leaves apart in row Drumheai varieties 
ed ~~ |When about 3 
_Jan. 15 to- ; Rows 18 in. 1 oz. to 100jDanvers Half or 4 ins. high 
Carrots April 15 1 in Drills apart; sow feet Long Scarlet, |60 to 75 days|thin to about 4 
July to Sept. thinly Early Half in. apart in row 
= Rocky Pek 
Cantaloupe | April 1 to oz. to 50/Eden Gem 80 to 90 days]PDrop from 3 to 
June 2 in Hills it. x £ ft. hills Hackensick 4 seeds to oO 
Osage hill Q o Fil N G 
- ts 
Seed: in hot Fireproof, weatherproof, clean, rea- 
Feb. to May] beds or 1 oz. will sonable in cost, durable—specially 
Cauliflower |Sept. (trans-] boxes about Plant same as | produce Early Snowball | 100 to 120 |Tie up head to | adapted for construction of farm 
(Seed) plant when] % in. deep Hills cabbage about 2,000}Early Dwari days bleach buildings. Sold by weight by lead- 
plants are 3} for early olants plants Erfurt ing dealers. APOLLO ROOFING is 
to 4in.high| crop made from the well known APOLLO 
dea BEST BLooM Galvanized Sheets. 
z Some varieties | These sheets are also unexcelled 
Corn March 1_to Hills or 3 ft. x 12 to |1 quart  to|Adams’ Early Field Corn for Silos, Tanks, Culverts, Cisterns 
(Garden or |May 15, July 2 in Drills 14 in. 200 hills jGolden Bantam {79 to 90 days]good for late | and forms of exposed sheet metal 
Table) Snowflake table use work. You should use no other. 
a --- - pest ae Send for “Better Buildings’? book. 
S10NGI Ke " AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
March 15 to Rows 4 ft. apart}1 oz. to 50)Davis’ Perfect Drop 2 to 3 General Offices: Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Cucumber |April, July 1 2 in Hills by 2 ft. in row hills Long Green 60 to 80 days} seed to hill : " 
to July 15 White Spine 
~ Seeds in beds] _ 
or — in}]Seed % in. a 2s A oe Pg i S Be eres . =~ 
Egg Feb. In open} Plants in ilills 2 tO 4 . o 1500)Large Purple About 120 Transplant 
Plant from April} ground _ to apart plants Black Beauty days carefully Set Plants QUICK 
av n nishin; 
_to June bot. leaves RR nt No Stoo ing eee 
Thin out and Actzally does t 4 — easily. 
oz = he -— F - Rows 4 in. + if — oo Big a From | 60 to transplant P jo lame back—walk upright, 
See ril, July to 4 in rills apart; to plants proved, He ’ 90 days when about 
< Nov. , in. in row Tennisball inches high Masters 
Rows 18 in. Giant_ Sou. Thin to 2 or 3 5 Plant Setter 
Mustard |Feb. 1 to May % in. Drills apart; sow 1 oz. to 100}/Curled About 35 | inches apart 
July to Oct. thinly feet Chinese days in row : Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
— - —- = (| every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
Rows 8 ft. , ss tomato, cabbage, eweet potatoes, 
March 10 to apart; plant. 1 oz. to 50)/White Velvet About 70 |Soak seed over ee acer emutity ene lanes 
Okra May 15 1% in. Hills 2 ft. apart in hills Kleckley’s days night. Plant cost every day nad. Guaran- 
row Favorite to 3 seed in hill teed. Write today. de 
ame Es =z = TERS PLANTER le 
Drills 18 in. Yellow Danvers seek, , Sa ee, Gee 
Onion Jan. to Aprilj/Press firmly apart x 4 to 5 {1 quart  for|Silver_ Skin From 90 to |Soil for onions Chicago, Ulinois , 
Sets Aug. to Nov.} 1 in. in soil Drills in. apart in 50 ft. of row|Red Weathers- 100 days {should be well — 
drills field fertilized ’ = 
~ Feb. 1 to Ap- ; Drills 18 in. After planting 
Parsley ri % to % in. Drills apart; sow 1 oz. for 150j/Extra Double From 80 to |press firmly & ul 
Aug. to Oct. thinly ft. of drill Curl.d 100 days |keep soil moist en 0) a e oney 
7 ¥ Rows 8 ft. Alaska Climbing va- f F . 
Peas Jan. to April] 2 to 3 in. Drills apart x 2 to 3/1 quart to|First and Best [From 60 to 80lrieties usually ut @) arming 
(English) |Aug. & Dec. in. in row 100 ft. Marrowfat days most prolific 
? a. April 15 to oz. to 25]Mammoth From 120 to Read The Breeder’s Gazette. 
Pumpkins June - 2 in = Hills 6 £o = 4 ft. hills Cashaw 150 days It is the big illustrated farm 
Seed in beds : : ‘i paper ee farmers 
or boxes injSeed 1% in. sarge Bell in addition to their state pa- 
Feb. Plant] deep. Plants Rows 2% ft. [1 oz. to 1,000|Ruby Giant From 100 to} Transplant read, Edited tohel bao seihenrennd ok 
Peppers inopen from] in ground up Hills apart by 18 in. plants Small Chili 120 days carefully per. 1 Pp | 
Mar, 20 to} to bot. leaf in row Neapolitan ey out of the farm. Well printed 
> April Re. and written for intelligent people. 
Feb. 10_ to Rows 8 ft. About 1. pk.|Irish Cobbler Be careful to A copy sent free of charge to any 
Potatoes May ,1, July| 3 to 4 in. Hills apart x 12 to to ae feet aoe naa From 85 to} get seed free farmer or his wife. Drop a postal for it. 
, 7 ay 4 $ : . > . r Marly tos ( ays ¢ 
a (Irish) for 2d crop] __ Jes 14 in. in row of row arl) se _} 100 days | from scab The Breeder’s Gazette 
; Thin out when _ Room 1127, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Feb. 1 to Sow thinly of. to 100j/Long Scarlet From 25 to]3 or 4 in. high — 
Radish M y. 1 in Drills in rows 18 in. feet Searlet Globe 385 days to 2 or 3 in. in 
Aug. » Oct apart Winter Varieties row 
7 rT f Rape cooked Sew Anything 
Rows 18 in. 1 oz. to 150 About 75 j|like turnip <P leather, canvas, shoes, harness, saddles, 
Rape July ©» Oct.] % to 1 in. Drills apart; sow ft. of drill Dwarf Essex days greens is an Dugey tops, eto. Any material, any thickness, Myers’ walaee 
seed thinly excellent dish Postpaid pesll It Koope the tonslen sight ‘heents Wiareen Bicone 
- — = -| ——--——_-— = : — a . A. MYERS CO. 6829 im 
Curled Savoy C. A. MYERS University Ave., Chicago, 
Jan, 15 to Rows 18 in. 1 oz. to 100|Bloomsdale From 50 to 
Spinach Aj ri % to 1 in. Drills apart; sow feet Perfection 60 days Very hardy Grades Roete. Bigs 
Aug. 79 Nov. thinly Curled Land. DITCHING 
April 1 to Rows 8 to 4 ft.} 1 oz. to 50 |/EarlyWhiteBush|From 60 to]Plant from 3 Made Easy with 
Squash June 2 in Hills apart by 2 ft. hills Yellow Crook- 90 days to 4 seed to hill ba ng ge 
apart in row neck Ten road grader. No 
—| = wie ms days wheels or levers. Noth- 
; , trial. Money- ing to get out of fix. 
Swiss Feb. 1 to Ap- ; Sow seed thin-|1 oz. to 100/Giant From 60 tof/When about 3 back guarantee. Simple-Practical. 
Chard ril 15, July 2 in Drills ly in rows 18 in. +t. Lucullus 75 days in. high thin to Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
to Sept. apart 4 in. in row work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
= 30 = — = and factory prices. Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Reed in beds Co., Incorporated, Box 605 Owensboro, Ky. 
Feb. fe) 
Mar. PlantsiSeed % in. tows $8 ft. 
7 ag Coen, pa: rin aperst ae § ey fo. 3.508 ‘ m 110 — 180 |Prune careful- 
Tomatoes ril to May.}| plants ou ills plants 2 ft. o 2, Acm days ly for large 
Plant in} up to. bot- apart in row plants Stone fruit | A K M A 
July for late} tom leaves Earliana | BL Cc OL SSES 
crop = Fomnerore. Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
Jan. to Feb., Sow seed tninly Pur. Top Globe Late fall tur- ; 50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Turnips July, Aug., 1 in Drills in rows 18 in. 1 02: A 150 Rutabaga ee nips sown prin- Write for delivered price on large let». 
s ~ & ‘ ar » @ r ite E ° ays -ipally 
2 aedieecs P4 “oys| ittens. || The J. J. GARVEX¥ CO., 
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THE COLE GUANO DISTRIBUTORS 


Pateiekar om The COLE 
DOUBLE -FOOT 


This machine will distribute from 100 Ibs. to 1500 
of guano to the acre and do good plowing at the same 
time. It is used by thousands of farmers who 

prefer covering plows instead of an opening plow. 

It’s a lower priced machine than our Spreader 

and Cultivator No. 25, but it’sa real labor-saver. 


The double foot sows the guano in a broad 
Stream and throws two -— furrows upon it. This protects the guano and saves enough plowing to pay for the machine 
in a few days. Equipped with cither knocker feed or torce feed, 


The COLE SWOLEFOOrSPREADER 


"These machines are used for opening the furrow and sowing guano at the same time—and are well ge 
adapted to applying guano to growing crops. “Chey have an opening plow instead of covering ow ~. 
plows, and you can runthem r'ght up beside growing crops and apply guano 

atthe time to make more fruit. Equipped with either force feed 

er knocker feed. 


These, like all of our machines, are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or your money back, Don’t take any substitutes—claimed to be as good. 
Getthe genuine Cole. Write today for catalog, price and full information _ 
about these labor-saving implements. a 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Box 300 Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Because I have a natural gas well which gives us free powe 
and light; sell my entireoutputdirectfrom my factory touser, riving 
you the dealers’ profits; because of my large, superior manufac- 
turing facilities—just doubled in size—I make 
lowest prices ever made on dependable engines. 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline,Gas_, 
S-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability 
When it comes to durability and ease : 

of operation, no engine. regardless of price, 

can show a better record than the WITTE. 

All have detachable cylinders, 4-ring pis- 

tons, automobile vertical valves, safety spark og 

automobile ignition and all are guaranteed to gi - 

their full rated horse power, with a liberal sursiat, at the smallest possible fuel cost. 

Note These Latest Witte Prices 

2HP $34.95 4H-P $69.75 6H-P $0705" 8 H-P $139.45 i2 H-P $219.90 

16 HP’ $298 80 22 H-P $399.65. Portable and Saws Styles suapertienately Low 
Tell how t ez t k out that best 

My ! Fre waren. Book snit - for ow Se Dy aah all ate a ai 


ED. H. Witte Iron Works Co., 2356 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City 
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ST Biow Out Those Stumps Yi 
It’s Easy, Quick, Cheap 


'# *Farm Powder is the easiest, quickest and cheapest means 
of removing stumps,’’ repeated tests have proved. The 
Minnesota Experiment Station found explosives ‘‘blewstumps 
entirely out, broke them into pieces easily handled, and made 
clearing easy.’” Clean up the stump lot in your spare time with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


—Made especially for farm use and Blast holes for tree planting—the 
sold by dealersnear you, Convene quicker, cheaper ge Pee watc 
ient—costs little—no experience the trees outstrip those planted 
needed—no money tied upinex- with aspade. Use it for subsoil- 
pensive tools, Use Atlas Farm ing. Dig ditches with Farm 
Powder to blast stumps and Powder-=a row of charges, a 
tA, A boulders, makingidlelandpay. spark, and the work is done! 


Send Coupon for Farm Book—FREE 


Our book, *‘ Better Farming,” will be helpful to every land owner. 
Shows how to improve soil, raise bigger crops, blast stumps and 
boulders, and do all kinds of work with Atlas Farm Powder. 
Worth money to any farmer. Fill out coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Gazz WILMINGTON, DEL. | 
Gales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knorville, New Orleans, New York, Philade!phia, St, Louis 
SuSsesee BSSER ESAS SORT SBSSSSSSHSESSSSSSSSSES2E5 652558868 
Atlas Powder Co., “Waatesten Del. 
Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 
' I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 





THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


More Orchard and Garden Facts 


DISTANCES APART FOR FRUIT TREES, TIME REQUIRED TO BEAR FRUIT, AND 
LONGEVITY, ACCORDING TO BAILEY 

















Average Profitable 
| Usual Distances Time — to Longevity Under 
| High Culture 








Apples 30 to 40 feet each way| 3 years— good crop 
Dwarf Apples” -| 10 feet each way in about 10 years 


25 to 40 years 











lie to 20 feet each way 2 Se care a 


Peach 8 to 12 years 





3 or 4 years—fair 
crop in 6 to 12 
years 


|o9 to 30 feet each way 


50 to 75 years 








3 years—good crop 


in 5 to 6 years 20 to 25 years 





2 to 3 years—good 
25 to 30 feet each way crop in 2 to 3 50 or more years 
years and later 


Orange and Lemon... 





| 
| 20 feet each way 
| 
| 
| 


| 1 year—heaviest crop 


Strawberry 1 by 3 or 4 feet usually in 2 years 


3 years 





\4 by 7 to 6 by 8 feet 





1 year—good crop 


Blackberry in 2 or 3 years 


8 to 12 years 





3 by 6 feet 1 he aa a crop in 


to 3 years 8 to 12 


years 








Raspberry ” 





SUGGESTED ROTATIONS THAT MAY BE USED IN GARDEN PLANTING 








Vegetables First Average 
Planted of 


Time |Ready for Use |What to Plant 


After First Crop 
Planting After Plant’g 


Comes Off 








Beans (Snap) March to May | 40 to 65 days eunatens or lettuce or turnips 
Beans (Pole) April to May } 50 to 80 days |Turnips or cnions or spinach 
NN a ee cs ace ore March to April} 60 to 80 days |Beans (S.) or tomatoes or corn 
Cabbages March to April} 90 to 1380 days |Onions or turnips or radishes 
GATToOts.cas.. April to May | 75 to 110 days |Lettuce or spinach or beans (&.) 
Corn (Sweet) April to May | 60 to 100 days |Beans (S.) or celery or beets 
go ¢ April to May | 60 to 80 days |Radishes or beets or onions 
Eggplant April to May |100 to 140 days |Lettuce or Spinach or turnips 
Lettuce March to April} 60 to 90 days |Salsify or corn or tomatoes 
Onions__- = Ma 0 Apr ill 90 to 120 days |Lettuce or spinach or tomatoes 
Peas (English) Feb. to March! 50 to 80 days |Squash or corn or cucumbers 
Peppers___ April to May |100 to 140 days | Lettuce or radishes or spinach 
Radishes__ Feb. to March; 20 to 40 days |Melons or corn or squash 

_ a -|Feb. to March| 30 to 60 days Parsnips or melons or corn 
Squash-_-_-_- April to May | 60 to 80 days|Beets or beans (S8.) or kale 
Tomatoes_ April to May |100 to 140 days|Turnips or lettuce or spinach 
Turnips— Mareh to April] 60 to 80 days|]Cabbage or spinach or lettuce 











SPRAYING TREATMENTS FOR  ‘v¢, spravings, depending on 


INSECTS ae 
ORCHARD FRUITS 


Apples—Usually 
follows: 

1. Late winter before buds open. Use 
commercial lime-sulphur wash, 1 gal. to 8 
gals. water (see Directions 1) or make your 
own lime-sulphur wash, (see Directions 2), 


2. Just after blossoms fall. Use commer- 1. When first leaves are well expanded. 
cial lime-sulphur 142 gallons to 50 gallons Use poisoned Bordeaux (Directions 4.) 
water and add 3 pounds arsenate of lead. 9 Paces : i 
(idtvactione- 1), ie Week to ten days later, 


earliness of 


When first leaves are well expanded. 
poisoned Bordeaux mixture (Directions 
need four sprayings, as Week or ten days later. Same as be- 
Fourth: And later treatments; at in- 
tervals, as needed to keep new growth pro- 
tected, using same spray as before, 
Melons, Cucumbers, Etc.— 


Same as be- 

3. Three to four weeks later. Use pois- 
oned Bordeaux. (Directions 4). 

4, Ten weeks later. 
ing. 

Pears—Usually two sprayings are enough, 


3. Fourth: At intervals of three weeks, 
or as often as needed to protect new growth, 
using same material, 

Tomatoes,— 


Same as last spray- 


. 1. When plants begin to grow after sete 
1, Late winter before buds are open, Use ting, Use poisoned Bordeaux (Directions 4), 
commercial lime-sulphur wash 1 gal. to 8 ° Bef t i i ; 

A ; 2. ‘fore bloo s -gins Se > as - 
gals. water (see Directions 1), or make your s,77 efore blooming begins, ame as be 
wash, (Directions 2). 3. Bef : 

2. Just after blossoms fall. Use commer- cane a ao 

. a - s » Se > § ay. 

cial lime-sulphur 14% gals, to 50 gals, water, ‘ eo 
and add 3 pounds arsenate of lead, (Direct- 4, 

spray, 


ions 1). 

Peaches—Early varieties need only the Eggplant—Spray as often as needed to 
first three sprayings indicated, Elberta and protect from potato-beetle and other insects 
later varieties need the fourth spraying. on the leaves, using poisoned Bordeaux 

1, Late winter before buds open. Use u PEeCUlOns 4). , : 
commercial lime-sulphur 1 gal. to 8 gals, Cabbage—When infested with lice, spray 
water (Directions 1), or make your own With soap and water (Directions 5), one 
wash, (Directions 2). treatment when lice are abundant is usually 

sufficient. For cabbage worms, dust the 

2. After petals fall, when young peach = ae = tay? : 
begins : split the anu of the ices” tee plants with poisoned lime (Directions 6). 
the poisoned self-boiled lime-sulphur wash FIELD CROPS 

irecti 3 3) 7 
(Directions 3). Tobacce—For flea-beetle, spray the plants 
; 3. Two weeks later, same @s last spray- in the beds with water poisoned with arsen- 
ing. ate of lead at 1 pound to 6 gals. When set- 

4, (For Elberta and later varieties), ting, dip the young plants in water poisoned 
Month before due to ripen, Same as last With arsenate, 1 pound to 15 gals. For 
spraying, but use no arsenate of lead, treatment on plant in field, use arsenate of 

Plums—Same treatments as for peach, lead in water, 1 pound to 10 gals, 

For worms, spray with arsenate of lead in 
VINE AND SMALL FRUITS water 1 pound to 15 gals., or dust with dry 
powdered arsenate of lead. If using Paris 
Grapes—Bunch grapes are here meant. In green, dust with one ounce to one pound of 
localities where they do not rot spraying lime, or spray with 1 ounce to 6 gals. of 
may be omitted, but where rot is present, water, 
repeated treatments are necessary, four at 
least; and @ome growers spray as many as 


tomatoes begin to color, 


If needed to protect new growth. Same 


Cotton—Spraying or dusting treatment not 

z . rs ‘ Bio advisable except in special emergencies. The 

six to eight times each year, Cotton Worm (which was wide-spread in 
i. Late winter before buds open. Use 1911) can be checked by dusting with dry 

Bordeaux mixture (Directions 4) but no need powdered arsenate of lead, 

to add the poison, The Red Spider, which begins in small 
2. When the young fruit is “set.’’ Use areas about July, can be checked by spray- 

Bordeaux mixture (Directions 4) with the ing with Potassium Sulphide, one ounce in 


poison, two gallons water. 


‘ 


3. Two weeks later. Same as last. Cotton Boll-worm, 


when very abundant, 
can be 


4. Two or three weeks later, Same ’ checked by dusting (as for Cotton 
last worm) about August a while the worms are 
“f very small and before their injury is notice- 
Strawberries—If the plants appear to suf- able, but ordinarily this injury is not serious 
fer from diseases of the leaves, or from in- enough to make the treatment pay. 
sects eating the leaves, the following 
ments are advisable, SHADE TREES 


but they are not 
necessé anc Wil sa fa | . - : 
} * aa - - } je ss *t ie i ae Elms—For beetles which devour’ the 
e weevi ch cuts buds, } <u } } ini 
tn : bai at bid . leaves, spray When leaves show first injury, 
1. When leaves are out, but before using arsenate of lead in water at one pound 
blooming, Use poisoned Bordeaux (Direct- to 10 gz Repeat when injury again shows, 
ions 4), Maples—Red Maple and Silver Maple are 
2 Just after last pickin treat- attacked by Gl ny Scale, for which spray 
ment as before, with Soluble Oils (Directions 7), giving the 


é , _ nt in late winter before buds open, 
Currants and Gooseberries—In the 


tains these are often stripped by a small 
spotted worm, Spray when the trouble is 
noticed, using Bordeaux mixture (Directions 
4) poisoned with one pound of arsenate of This can be bought ready-made from man- 
lead to every 10 gals., as thes require ufacturers or their agents in larger towns. 
stronger poison than most insects For use in winter, use 1 gal, to each 8 gals, 


GARDEN AND TRUCK CROPS pie 


moun- 
DIRECTIONS 1 


Commercial Lime-sulphur Wash 


For use in spring and summer, use only 
Irish potatoes—Spray as often as the com- 1% gals. to 50 gals, water. Arsenate of 
mon potato-beetle is noticed, to give good lead may be added at rate of 3 pounds to 


protection, This usually calls for four or 650 gals. Dip out pailful of liquid, stir the 
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arsenate in it until thoroughly dissolved, 
then pour back and stir. 
DIRECTIONS 2 
Home-made Lime-sulphur Wash 
Stone lime (unslaked) 15 pounds 
Sulphur 15 pounds 
Water (to make) 50 gallons 
Heat 46 gallons water to boiling in large 
jron or brass kettle. Mix the sulphur with 
hot water to thin paste and pour in, Add 
the lime, part at time, and dash in cold wa- 
ter if needed to keep from boiling over or 
becoming dry. Stir frequently. Boil half an 
hour after slaking ceases, Then dissolve 
to make 50 gallons. This makes a strong 
solution which is to be used only in winter 
when trees are dormant. 
DIRECTIONS 3 
Poisoned Self-boiled Lime-sulphur Wash 
Stone lime (unslaked) 
Sulphur 
Water (to make) 
Arsenate of lead 


8 pounds 
pounds 
gallons 

3 pounds 
Put lime in tub, cover with water (hot 

preferred). Put in the sulphur (lumps first 

crushed), and add another bucket of water. 

As it boils, stir and add more hot water, 

bringing it first to a thick paste, then thin- 

ner. Keep covered to hold in heat. When 

boiling it over, add water (cold) to make 50 

gals., and stir. Now dip out a pail of the li- 

quid, stir in the arsenate of lead until thor- 

oughly dissolved, pour back, and stir, 
DIRECTIONS 
Poisoned Bordeaux Mixture 


Stone lime (unslaked) 


4 pounds 
Bluestone 


3 pounds 

3 pounds 
50 gallons 

Put bluestone in cloth and hang in tub or 
keg of water just below the _ surface. Do 
this the evening before and it will be dis- 
solved by morning. Add water to make 25 
gals. Slake the lime slowly (hot water if 
possible) and add water to make 25 gallons. 
Now pour these two solutions together and 
at the same time into a third tub or barrel, 
and stir. Dissolve the arsenate in a pailful 
of the mixture, pour in, and stir. 

DIRECTIONS 5 
Soap and Water Solution 

Laundry soap 1 pound 

Water 4 gallons 

Shave the soap into thin pieces in two gal- 
lons water, and heat to boiling to dissolve, 
Then add rest of water and spray. 


DIRECTIONS 6 
Poisoned Lime—for Dusting Cabbage, Etc. 
Dry dust lime 


1 pound 
Dry Paris green 


1 ounce 

Mix thoroughly; tie into thin cloth sack 
and shake over plants to be treated. Apply 
enough to whiten leaf slightly. This does 
not endanger persons who use the cabbage 
afterwards, : 
DIRECTIONS 7 

Soluble Oils—For winter spraying, espec- 
jally for Oyster-shell Scale on apples and 
Gloomy Scale on Maples. Also used for San 
Jose Scale on apples. 

Soluble Oils or Miscible Oils—Are so pre- 
pared that they mix readily with water, 
They are bought ready-made from the man- 
ufacturers, and for winter use should be used 
with water at the rate of one gallon to eight 
gallons water. 

Paris green—A well known and effective 
insect poison, but apt to burn leaves of 
plants, for which reason it is being replaced 
by arsenate of lead. If Paris green is to be 
used, mix it with water or other liquid at 
rate of one ounce to six gallons,—or eight 
ounces (half pound) to the barrel, For dry 
dusting treatments, use one ounce to one 
pound lime or plaster, 

Arsenate of Lead—Rapidly replacing Paris 
green, and is better, though costs more. Us- 
ually sold in paste form. In liquid use at 
one pound to 15 gallons, but on occasion 
stronger as there is little danger of burning. 
The dry powdered form can be dusted on 
plants pure. 





How to Keep the Garden Busy 
HE first vegetable mentioned in 
the succession combinations in the 
following list should be planted be- 
tween February 1 and February 10. 
The dates for the later vegetables are 
indicated. 
English Peas, followed by bush beans April 


15 to May 1, and by turnips or rutabagas 
in July and August. 

Beets, followed by radishes April 15 to May 
1; by okra in June, and by winter radishes, 
turnips, onions, or spinach in September, 

Cabbage Plants, followed by pole or 
beans about June 1, and by kale 
early peas in September, 


butter 
or extra 


Carrots, followed by mustard April 15 to 
May 1; by eggplants in June, and by tur- 
nips or other greens for salad in the fall, 

Radishes, followed by pepper or tomato 
plants about April 1, and by lettuce in 
September, 

Mustard, followed by English peas for late 
crop about April 1, and by cabbage plants 
in August. 

Spinach, followed by bush squash from April 

to April 15, and by bush or pole snap 
beans for late crop from July 15 to Au- 
gust 1. 

Onion Sets, followed by cantaloupes from 
May 15 to June 1, and by rape or leeks in 
September, 

Parsley, followed by black-eyed peas April 
1 to May 1, and by collards or late pota- 
toes July 15 to August 1, 

Lettuce, followed by cucumbers May i to 
May 15, and by endive, parsley, or spinach 
from August 1 to September 1, 

Cauliflower, followed by collards, tomato, 
pepper, eggplant, or cabbage plants about 
June 1 to June 15, and by onion sets, tur- 
nips for salad, mustard, or kale in 
tember and October. 

February 10, plant Irish potatoes, followed 
by watermelons, about June 1, and by 
cauliflower, spinach, turnips, and winter 
radishes in September. 


Sep- 


March 10, plant table or sweet corn, follow- 
ed by sweet potato plants about June 15. 
he sweet potatoes may be followed after 
frost by onion sets, or winter cabbage and 
lettuce plants, 


GEORGE G. WEATHERSBEE, 


NUMBER OF ACRES TO PLANT 
FOR A CAR LOAD DAILY 


Compiled by Department of Farm Im- 
provement Work of the South- 
ern Railway 


The question of how much should be 
planted to secure carlots promptly is an 
important one to the grower who desires 
to load cars, as delays in loading for sev- 
eral days means a proportionate loss, as 
some of the products loaded first will be 
old and wilted, if not spoiled, when reach- 
ing the markets. 

Most any one acre of melons, canta- 
loupes, cabbage, cucumbers or onions will 
produce a full car in about 30 days, but 
to secure a carload every day a pro- 
portionate number of acres must be plant- 
ed. To make this perfectly plain, let us 
assume that an acre of cucumbers will 
produce 400 bushels in 30 days; this means 
thirteen and one-third bushels per acre 
per day, and 30 acres would be required 
to produce 400 bushels-every day—suffi- 
cient to load a car every 24 hours. The 
above is a low estimate, but to be on 
the safe side, plant 30 acres of cucumbers 
if you decide to load cars every day. 

To secure carloads every day during the 
season of the following produce, planted: 

Strawberries—25 to 40 acres, according 
to cultivation and strength of the land. 

Beans—(string)—25 acres. 

Cabbage—40 acres. 

Celery—15 acres. 

Cantaloupes—25 acres. 

Peas (English)—20 acres. 

Potatoes (Irish)—30 acres. 

Potatoes (Sweet)—25 acres. 

Tomatoes—40 acres. 

Beets—30 acres. 

Cauliflower—40 acres. 

Cucumbers—30 acres. 

Corn (Sweet)—35 acres. 

—~15 acres. 
25 acres. 
—20 acres, 

Turnips—20 acres. 

Watermelons—40 acres, 

The above table will be found very use- 
ful to truck growers of associations that 
desire to plant sufficient acreage to in- 
sure prompt carload shipments. 

TT. O. PLUNEEEE, 
Manager. 


AN ACRE IN FRUIT 


You may be surprised at the number of 
fruit plants you can place on an acre, You 
should not limit yourself to an acre, but 
here is a list for that much ground: 

14 plum trees set 15x15 feet, 

28 peach trees set 15x15 feet. 

14 Japan persimmon trees set 15x15 feet, 

16 apple trees set 26x20 feet, 

16 pear trees set 26x20 feet, 

20 fig bushes set 12x10 feet, 

50 blackberries set 4x4 feet, 

50 dewberries set 4x4 feet, 

20 bunch grapes set 10x10 feet, 

1,050 strawberry plants (5 rows) set 3 feet 
by 1 foot. 

This is a total, all told, of 1,050 strawber- 
ries and 228 other plants and trees, No 
provision has been made for the pecans and 
Muscadine grapes. These should be provided 
for by using the pecans for shade trees, and 
the Muscadine grapes should have a place 
by themselves. This list may be changed 
or varied at will, omitting some and adding 
others to suit local conditions. 

Florida. H. HAROLD HUME.. 








FORMULAS FOR GRAFTING WAX 


1. The most common formula is: resin 4 
parts by weight; beeswax, 2 parts; tallow, 1 
part. Melt together and pour into a pail of 
cold water. Then grease the hands and pull 
the wax until it is nearly white. 

2. For use in cold weather, when the 
above will not work, take 6 pounds resin, 1 
pound beeswax, and 1 pint linseed oil; apply 
this hot all over the joints with a brush, It 
should be put on 1-8 of an inch thick, 


8. For use in warm weather the following 


is used: 4 pounds of resin, 1 pound of bees- 
wax, and from half a pint to a pint of raw 
linseed oil. Melt all together, gradually turn 
it into cold water, and pull. The linseed oil 
should be entirely free from cottonseed oil. 





HOW TO MAKE WHITEWASH 


For interior work: Walls, ceilings, etc: 

1, Slake 62 pounds (1 bushel) quicklime 
with 15 gallons water. Keep barrel covered 
until steam ceases to rise. Stir occasionally 
to prevent scorching, 

2. Two and one-half pounds rye flour. 
Beat up in one-half gallon cold water then 
add two gallons boiling water. 

38. Two and one-half pounds common rock 
salt. Dissolve in two and one-half gallons 
hot water. 

Mix (2) and (3), pour into (1) and stir till 
thoroughly mixed, 

For exterior work: , Buildings, fences, etc.: 

1. Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quicklime, 
Slake with 12 gallons hot water. 

2. Two pounds common table salt, one 
pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved in two gal- 
lons boiling water. 

3. Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1), then add (3) and mix 
thoroughly. 

A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved in a 
gallon of boiling water and added to about 
five gallons of thick whitewash will give it 
a gloss like that of oil paint.—From Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 474. 





WEIGHT OF A: BUSHEL OF 
SWEET POTATOES 


HE following are the legal weights of a 
bushel of sweet potatoes in the Southern 
states that have established a legal weight: 
Pounds Pounds 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over, 
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HERE AT LAST! 


A combination of highest 
Engine Quality and Low Prices 
Never Before Equalled! 


Here is real, sensational, good news for engine buyers! 
For the first time in history youcan now get a smooth running, 
uiet, reliable, highest quality power outfit at a price that 
ormerly could only buy a noisy, troublesome, “cheap” engine. 


‘ The Charles William Stores—a ger 
TT) Dollar Company — backs the quality o 
HM n4 Maynard Paxiacs withthe pred se suse 
Wy Pe antee ever written on any farm power out- 
LEME wy fit. Just send your name on a postal for 
[300% | our new free engine book and No-Money- 
MMi 
y) REE 
AU 
bg 


Prices: 
13-H.P.—$ 29.75 
2 bead H. P.— 39.50 
33-H.P.— 64.00 
5 Ld H. P.— 90.00 
7 -H.P.— 116.00 
9 -H.P.— 180.00 
12-H.P.— 230.00 
15-H.P.— 295.00 





Guarantee 


We guarantee this engine 
to develop____ HORSE 
POWER, and to be capable 
of standing a reasonable 
overloadcontinuously with- 
out overheating or damage. 
We guarantce the life of 
this engine to be 5 years 
or more, and will replace 
it if it should become use- 
less incide of five years, 


i Let us show you why 
e e : ‘: 
the Maynard is the greatest | vis: !'<¢:mze's22 
S S . We guarantee this 
engine value In the world oo to one as well and 
Read the many reasons for Maynard strength and dur- as ine oes pork g emag 
ability. Read why the Maynard starts quickly and easily gardless of make or price. 
even in cold weather. Read why the Maynard runslike a J fV< uarantee yeh 
top, quietly, steadily, smoothly. Read how it turnsevery [| and workmanship, and will 
drop of fuel into real power. Read why Maynard de- replace free any part (ex- 
sign and construction makes it easy fora boy to operate. r# ort bape be pte 
Read why we send any Maynard out on 60 days’ trial fect at any time during the 
backed by a 5-year guarantee. Nomoney in advance. life of the engine., 
Read how we guarantee to sell you any 
repair parts you may need, any time 
within 15 years, or give you a new 
engine free, or full price back. 


Yt yy in- Advance, Buy-only-if-pleased offer. 
idisail 








These facts should interest every thinking 
farmer. The book 
doesn’t cost you 
a cent and obli- 
gates you in no 
way whatever. 
Simply say,"“Send 
Engine Book.” 
Write postal or 
letter right now 
—and get the # 
news of the big- 


sation in all 
history. Ad- 
dress as below. 





THE NATIONS GATEWAY 


830 Stores Bidz., New York 








A Big $2.50 Value for Only $1.25 


The Progressive Farmer for One Year 


Together With Our Big Three Sheet Map, 
Live Stock Chart and ‘Veterinary Guide, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Ries 2. no “ ee 























SIZE OF MAP, 28x36 INCHES 


One sheet contains a complete map of 
your State, the portraits of all former Gov- 
ernors, and all railroads, rivers, creeks, 
etc., with a complete list of the towns and 
counties with their population. Another 
sheet contains five anatomical plates of 
farm animals. 

The first plate shows the animal com- 
plete with every part, or cut, of the carcass 
numbered and named. The next plate 
shows the skeleton with every bone in the 
body numbered and named, and the next 
the blood system, the next the muscles, and 
the last the internal organs. On the re- 
verse side of this sheet is a veterinary 


guide, giving advice about the care and 
feeding of the stock, and for the hog raiser 
giving the good points of individuals for 
the pure bred hogs, 

Another sheet shows a map of the world 
and United States, surrounded by the flags 
of all nations and showing all capitals and 
larger towns of each country; a map of 
Panama, showing the route followed by the 
Panama Canal and the location of the locks; 
also a good map of Mexico. In fact, there 
is much more valuable and interesting in- 
formation and statistical matter than could 
possibly be given on a single sheet map of 
any ordinary size. 


We Have Maps of All Southern States 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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ON’T fail to read the table in another column 

showing how many hogs each North Carolina 
county keeps per 1,000 acres of land. This table 
was prepared by a student working under the dir- 
ection of that invaluable educator, Prof. E. C. 
Branson of the State University. Branson is un- 
covering more hidden facts and turning on the 
light in more unexpected places than anybody else 
in North Carolina right now. Watch him. 





E FREQUENTLY receive inquiries from farm- 

ers who wish .to get suggested forms of by- 
laws for various kinds of farmers’ organizations. 
All such inquirers would do well to write the Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College, Agricultural College, 
Mississippi, for a copy of a bulletin just prepared 
by Prof. T. J. Brooks, “The Business Side of Farm- 
ing;” and also write the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, West Raleigh, N. C., for 
copies of its bulletins on farmers’ organizations. 





HE average farmer is not able to pay $50 to 

$200 for an encyclopedia in eight to thirty vol- 
umes and might not use such a set of books much 
even if he had them. The best substitute for an 
encyclopedia that we know is The World Almanac, 
issued by the Press Publishing Company, Pulitzer 
Building, New York City. We wish every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader from Virginia to Texas 
would send 35 cents to the above address and get 
a copy of “The World Almanac and Encyclopedia” 
for 1915. We doubt whether any other publica- 
tion in the world furnishes as much information in 
proportion to its cost. Every farmer and every 
other person who wishes to keep informed about 
a thousand matters of public interest should get 
The World Almanac each year as issued. 





Where to Write When You Want Help 


LSEWHERE in this issue are names of many 
public officials paid by your taxes to help you. 
Ask them to do it. 

1. If you wish to get your boy, or girl in the 
Corn Club or Canning Club work this year, write 
your state agent whose name appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

2. If you wish to get demonstration work start- 
ed in your community, write your state demon- 
stration agent. 

3. If you want the bulletins of your state de- 
partment of agriculture, write your commissioner 
of agriculture. 

4. If you want to organize a local Farmers’ 
Union, write to the president of your state Union. 

5. If you want to take a short course or a long 
course in an agricultural college, write to the 
president of your state A. & M. College. 

6. If there is any disease that breaks out in 
your plants or animals, or if there is any urgent 
problem in farming at any time, send the inquiry 
to the director of your state experiment station. 

7. Whenever you wish any bulletins issued by 
the National Department of Agriculture, send the 
names and numbers of bulletins desired to your 
Congressman or to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

8. If you want the bulletins of your state board 
of health or any other information on health sub- 
jects, write to your state health officer. 

9. If you want help about getting local taxation, 
consolidation of districts, a longer term or better 


school methods, write to your state superintendent 


of education. 
10. If you want a school library, write your 
state superintendent of education as to how to 


proceed; and if you want a traveling library, 


write to your state library commission—if you 
have one. 

ll. If you want help about getting the ticks ex- 
terminated in your section, write to the director of 
tick extermination work in your state. 

12. lf you are interested in any National legis- 
lation, write to your Congressmen and your Sen- 
ators. Farmers should make their influence felt 
more in this way. 

13. If you wish to organize a club of United 
Farm Women, write to Mrs. Hutt, care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

14. If you want a farmers’ institute in your 
community, write your state commissioner of agri- 
culture. 

15. If you wish any statistics regarding farming 
or farm life, write the United States Department 
of Agriculture or the Census Bureau, Washing- 
ton; D;.C. 

16. If you wish to buy any kind of improved 
implements or farm machinery, any breed of ani- 
mals, or any variety of seed, or anything else, and 
do not find it advertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er, write to us and we will help you if we can— 
and we usually can. 





A Progressive Farmer Library 





HE Progressive Farmer is often requested to 

suggest a list of books on agricultural sub- 

jects, and we believe all, or as many as the 
purchaser can afford of the works here named will 
be helpful to our readers: 


Farm Conveniences; 

Farm Grasses of the United States, by W. J. Spillman; 

Fertilizers and Crops, by S. L. Van Slyke; 

The Principles of Agriculture, by L. H. Bailey; 

Cereals in America, by T. F. Hunt; 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, by C. G. Hop- 
kins; 

Soils, by E. W. Hilgard; 

Fertilizers, by E. B. Voorhees; 

Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual, by J. S. Newman; 

Feeds and Feeding, by W. A. Henry; 

Study of Breeds, by Thos. Shaw; 

Southern Field Crops, by J. F. Duggar; 


Mr. J. Z. Green suggests the following works on 
coOperation: 

Industrial Coéperation, by Catherine Webb; 

How to Coéperate, by Herbert Myrick; 

History of Coéperation, by Geo, Jacob Holyoake; 

History of Coéperation in Scotland, by Wm, Maxwell; 

Rural Life Problems of the United States, by Sir Horace 
Plunkett; 

Coéperation Among Farmers, by Prof. John Lee Coulter. 

Every farmer should write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
its monthly list of publications, which is sent free. 
From this list may be selected such bulletins as 
are most needed. The publications of our state 
experiment stations and state departments of agri- 
culture are also free for the asking, and we urge 
our readers to have their names placed on the reg- 


ular mailing lists of all such publications issued. 





How to Make a Community Census or 
Survey 





N IMPROVING any community the first thing 
to do is to find out what conditions are, in 
other words, make a diagnosis of the case. 

To effect this result, the best thing to do is to 
make a community census or survey. The local 
Farmers’ Union may do this, or any other farmers’ 
club; or it may be done by a school or any other 
body of interested persons. 

Get up the list of questions and have them taken 
around by the right kind of person; then add up 
the answers and have the results announced at 
some meeting. At this meeting the general condi- 
tions shown by the census should be discussed 
and plans made for remedying defects. 

The following list of 50 questions, every one of 
which may be answered by a simple “yes” or “no”, 
is recommended for such a neighborhood census 
survey. The question in each case should be an- 
swered by the head of the family and the answers 
tallied in the “yes” and “no” columns, which should 
be placed opposite the questions: 


1. Do all your children between six and sixteen attend 
BOOT FT) bose hao ee ee ee Oe Og UVa ORe De Seka eee P 
2. Is any boy or girl in your family attending col- 
BN as aha tai cca hehe bo) ara a etee a Oar Siw baa a GD A RRO Ree eS 
38. Do any of your boys study the school books on agri- 
OUTER T5566 e oad Sign a wie b URE Sieh hse Sale oe eel era bra eee eek 
4. Do your boys and girls study the health books?.... 
5. Do your children read any library books? 


S Be vow tare SB GOUMtCy DAMON T < noes osc vss eeecctses 
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7 De you take W. DAC ODOT. o.csk ccc ieewiaans ste 
8. Do you get the agricultural bulletins?...... ccc. . 
9. DO YOU OW FOUl FATE 60.6 ids See eiies sean eaews . 
10. Do you belong to a farmers’ organization?......... . 
11. Does your wife belong to a woman's Club?.......ec6 
i2,. Do you attend the farmers’ inatitute?.....icscsses . 
13. Does your boy belong to & corn ClUD? i. ce cssesecs . 
14, Does your girl belong to a canning club?.......... . 
15. Are you @ Church IMe@mver fics castes cevaewease ° 
16, Do the children attend Sunday School?........eeee . 
17. Do you own any farm machinery in codperation with 
VOUL DCIBRVOCET. 6.60 6s 5.8 0.04 26 6:16.54 wie CDS DASS HS OE FOU HOE ° 
18. Do you codperate with your neighbors in buying fer- 


tiikere,. TZECGSUAB, OF CCRC? BUPDPNCST ¢ 65.6 6 co 6066664850868 


19. Do you codperate with your neighbors in marketing 
FOUR  CHOPBE aon 66 66 C6 CEO OTE Os Ce ON Oe ee ed eee eeee 


20. Do you have vegetables from your garden all the 
FORE TOMAS 6660.8 65:6 6.650960 e Sc RC EW ROOSTERS 
21. Do you usually have milk and butter all the year 
OCT. sy sa iy e4 Wie: Ae ae Vw Sew BB lad Oecd Hoecreses eecsccces . 
22. lias the farm demonstration agent helped you this 
23. Do you buy corn? 
24. Do you buy meat? 
25. Duo you buy hay? 
26. Do you raise corn to sell? 


27. If you sell corn, are you able to get a fair price for 
ea aera rere eae er urn re eee ae ere seer ee eee oe ee 


28. Have you pure-bred cattle? 
29, Have you pure-bred hogs?... 





30. Have you pure-bred poultry? 
31. Do you sell any hogs, cattle, pork or beef? 


32. Is there any competition between the buyers of the 
CEPR CC VOME CE ais ie 8 oh. 0 les 60806 a0 ka SS Ww wee 
33. Do you keep informed concerning prices in more than 
OTS “UITGIICC GF e504 60 60 0 6 Ew a CNRS Oe be hy ae Ka 
34. Have you helped your local bank by depositing your 
savings in it? 
35. Has your bank ever helped you by lending you 
pa Se eee eee ee er re a eT eee eT ee ee ee 
36. Does the buyer solely determine the grading of your 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, or other money crop? 
37. Do you use patent medicines?........... ° 
88. Is your house screened? 
239, Do you sleep with your windows open in winter?... 
40. Do you get R. F. D. service? 
41. Would you favor a reasonable tax for road improve- 
Al): te eek re er er ee ee eI eee 


42. Is there a telephone in the house? 


43. Do you have to carry water over 100 yards?........ . 
44, Is your house insured against fire? 
45. Do the boys have Saturday afternoons off for base- 
ball or other recreation?.. 
46. Is the house painted?. 
47. Are the outbuildings whitewashed? 
48. Have you ever made an exhibit at your county 
fair? 
49. Would you favor industrial, agricultural and some 
high school subjects in your school? 
50. Would you favor enlarging the school district by 


consolidation, voting reasonable local tax to secure a better 
PENGONT ik. 6s 6284s Hele 





Some Papers We Recommend 
VERY boy and girl should read the Youth’s 
Companion ($2 a year), and the women of 
the family will need the Woman’s Home 

Companion, Ladies Home Journal, or the Delinea- 
tor ($1.50 each). 

To give you a full, fair, unbiased record of all 
the news,—in other words, if you wish to be well 
informed about what the world is doing—take one 
or more of the following weeklies: Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican (non-partisan but Democratic 
leaning, $1), the Public (Independent Democratic, 
$1), The Literary Digest ($3), The New York Out- 
look $(3), or Kansas City Star (Independent, 25 
cents). Among monthlies we would recommend 
the Review of Reviews ($3). 

Stock farmers will, of course, want the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette ($1), and dairymen, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man ($1); while farmers interested in the work of 
agricultural organization will want the National 
Field ($1). 

Any of these publications may be ordered 
through the Progressive Farmer at prices men- 
tioned. 





A Thought for the Week 


SK a successful lawyer what is the law ona 

certain subject, and the chances are that he 

will be unable to answer you at once. His 
first response will be, “I must look up the statutes 
and opinions on the subject.” He does not pretend 
to remember all the acts of the legislature or all 
the decisions of the courts on doubtful questions. 
If he tried to carry such things in his head, he 
would have no head left for anything else. The 
thing which he knows and other men do not know 
is where to go to get his information. * * * 
That is the essential thing that distinguishes a 
good lawyer from a bad lawyer; and it is the same 
capacity which in a wider field distinguishes an 
educated man from an uneducated one. The edu- 
cated man has been trained to look up references 
in books. * * It is not the things that he has 
read that count; it is the ability to find out other 
things by reading, whenever he needs them.—Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











Some Important Figures and Four Big Les- 
sons They Teach 


S IT well with the rural South? Are the farm- 

ers keeping their homes or becoming tenants? 

Are mortgages decreasing or increasing? Is 
the white race strengthening its grip on Southern 
farm life or losing it to the black race? Are we 
educating our people as we should or letting them 
grow up in ignorance? Are we improving or ne- 
glecting our roads? 

These are some of the questions bearing on edu- 
cation, codperation and legislation, which may 
well be considered in this Reference Number. And 
the facts, it seems to us, are such as should make 
our farmers bestir themselves on four points— 

(1) In behalf of needed legislation against 
the growing evils of tenancy and absentee land- 
lordism; 

(2) For promoting more economical product- 
ion, more business-like buying and selling, a live- 
at-home policy instead of the credit and mortgage 
system, and other plans for making farming yield 
more net profits to the producer; 

(3) To safeguard a white civilization in the ru- 
ral South; and 

(4) To promote in increased degree a better 
system of public schools for educating our growing 
boys and girls and “moonlight schools” for teach- 
ing illiterate grown people to read and write. 
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Increase of Tenancy and Mortgages in the 
South 


HE following figures collected from the offi- 

cial volumes of the United States census 

show the rapid increase of farm tenancy in 
the Southern States: 


Percentage of Farmers Who Were Tenants 





1880 1890 1900 1910 
TRICE BEAUER: acs oss ea Sea seares 25.6 28.4 35.3 37.0 
co ee ee eee ae eee 29.5 26.9 30.7 26.5 
PERE MOEN oie loos alsies 2 eee 33.5 34.1 41.4 42.3 
Bout Carona «2.2 e ccccwcns 50.3 55.3 61.1 63.0 
US OOS Ce oe eee 44.9 53.6 59.9 65.6 
OPN. 6.6.6.6:6 68 oie 5240 lowe ys ee ace 30.9 23.6 26.5 26.7 
Be NE ere rece ret 46.8 48.6 Le SAY 60.2 
SRURRT ETAL, 6. a0 Ges 6 68 sc ss tere betel 3.8 52.8 62.4 66.1 
MPOHMEMBEG. a kb aya55. 06 609 S08 wees 34.5 30.8 40.6 41.1 
Pe on. ale OR ee OA SATA ae ee 30.9 32.1 45.4 50.0 
CB ee sae eran are grag era aero 35.2 44.4 58.0 55.3 
MRI soci acu, bos gs Ww ele 8 ele see - 37.6 41.9 49.7 52.6 
WORIAROMIES 66-5 eins s cs es ataaas eoee Pi f 43.8 54.8 


Nor is this merely Negro tenancy as _ the 
thoughtless man may be inclined to think. In the 
last census decade the number of white tenants in 
the South increased 188,000 and Negro tenants only 
118,000. The table elsewhere on this page shows 
that in six states—Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma—the num- 
ber of white tenants greatly exceeds the number 
of Negro tenants. 

There is also occasion for disquiet in the figures 
showing the increase in percentage of farms under 
mortgage in the various Southern states, the fig- 
ures for the last three census decades being as 
follows: 

Percentage of Farms Mortgaged in Each State 
1910 1900 1890 
Continental United States............. 33.6 31.1 


to 
a 
2 





H 2 

South Atlantic ............ Kiewitie aaa ieee 16.8 7.4 
en ee eee ee ee ere 37.2 36.5 29.4 
DE TIONS elite 678-006 0.500460 4 oboe PaO 36.5 36.8 30.0 
District Of ColumDla:. oie sis ece ee 18.4 18.9 4.1 
Firginia ...cs6s Se Le ee ee ee ae 16.0 14.7 3.2 
WEE WET MIMOUN. 69550 6s 85 4 eos es 6S be ew 12.6 14.1 13.0 
NOPE. CAPONE: 6 0.5: 6 4 Fe008 trees oe ae 18.5 15.8 4.9 
South Carolina ........~ at ee Gk was shee 24.0 20.6 8.0 
OE SOS 7 Oa a ee en ae ae 19.0 14.7 3.4 
| ar eT rr CeRER eee rere. ‘ 14.8 10.3 2.9 

East South Central...............-. 22.7 17.0 4.5 
HRORUUCHY § scce ob oss Sts e sa we Rea ee 19.6 15.2 4.1 
TOUROHEEG” iid 66 aw $06 9.0:4 Be He ere CHR RS 16.9 11.5 3.2 
BIRDRIG F iisin.ce cee seces cee srasncsese 26.9 19.2 4.4 
See i ae earn ae ae ener ar 32.9 27.1 it 

West South Central..... phos bod orbcprane 30.6 18.2 4.8 
Arkansas 14.3 4.2 
Louisiana 17.7 4.0 
Oklahoma r re B 9.2 x: 
DORON ese ih:654s fore 64 88 OOS Sreeres 8.i 23.4 a 





Negroes and Whites in the Rural South 


HE following figures and diagrams show the 

rapid Africanization of the rural South under 

present conditions. For each state the fig- 
ures show the percentage of increase in number 
of white farmers and percentage of increase in 
number of Negro farmers in the census decade 
1900-1910; also the percentage of increase in num- 
ber of white and Negro farm owners. What the 
figures mean, is that in North Carolina, for exam- 
ple, the ten years added 10 white farmers for each 
100 the state had before, and 19 colored farmers for 
each 100 the state had before; in Georgia the ten 
years added 18 white farmers to each 100 there in 
1900 and 47 Negro farmers to each 100 there in 1900; 
Arkansas added eight white farm owners to each 
100 she had in 1900 and added 22 to each 100 Negro 


owners it had in 1900—and so on. The reader can 
find the figures for his state. 


Table I—Figures Showing Percentage Increase in Number 
of FARMERS for Each Race 1900-1910 
Virginia 
White, 1 O——* #4 # RE EEK 
Negro, a FOSS ts 
North Carolina 
White, 10—-*+###8e00+ 
Negro, LUFF FERRE KER EEEREEEES 


South Carolina 
White, 13—*******etee%% 
Negro, 13—* *#####e¢¢t48 
Georgia 
White, 18 —*###*tteee ee eee eee 
Negro, 47 SEER HEEEREEEE 








EREREEEEEAEEEREREESREREED ER ERED 


Florida 
White, QO FERRER KE REE EAEEE ED 
Negro, S—*#****#**##* 


Tennessee 
White, S—*#*******# 
Negro, 13—* *####t #28848 

Alabama 
White, 18—*###*# teeter eeeee 
Negro, 17—***## *####4ee 44% 

Mississippi 


White, 19—****##e eee eee eee eee 
Teor 3 *** * + eee EES * 
Negro, 28—*#*****#*** ** Keke ken 


Arkansas 
White, 14—*# ###t+eeexeee 
Negro, B5—H—t#t FFE EEE HEHE EERE EERE AEEEES OE SEEEE 


Louisiana 
White, 13—-.4 FERED ED 
Negro, —Loss of 6 per cent, 
Texas 


White, QI KF EEE EERE EEE EE EEEEEE 

Negro, 6—****** 

Table 1I—Showing Percentage Increase in Number of FARM 
OWNERS for Each Race, 1900-1910 


Virginia 
White, LHP FREER EERE REESE 
Negro, 21—**##*###44 ##e eee eet eH 


North Carolina 
White, QG——_¥ FO S44H4E 
Negro D9 __ EERE ERE ESE SREEEAEEE 
Negro, 22 


South Carolina 
White, S—*####ee4 


Negro, 7-—*##¥4ete% 


Georgia 


White, 7—-******# 


Negro, 38—-#* FERRER EERE HERES HEHE OEEEEEOES OOOH 


Florida 
White, 25—t#t tet eee EER EERE ERE RE 
Negro, 11—*******#*#*** 

Tennessee 
White, S—*#****#+ 
Negro, 13—* *##**#*####%% 
BY eS 

Alabama 
White, 9—****#*##*# 
Negro, 21—*t#**###### ### #944 eeee* 


Mississippi 
White, 9—******##4# 
Negro, 19 —***#### *# eee eee HH 
I io 


Arkansas 
White, 8—******##, 
Negro DO__ EEE EERE SEEEREREEEDH 
Negro, 22 


Louisiana 
White, 10—********** 
Negro, 1 4—*¥* FER KHER ERE 
. Texas 
White, 13—* ****##*#444% 
Negro, 5—***** 

Oklahoma, of course, having just been opened up 
for settlement, shows such big percentage in- 
crease (white farmers 78, Negro 48; white owners 
56, Negroes 9) that our lines wouldn’t hold aster- 
isks enough to suit that state. It may also be noted 
that the coming of thrifty white farmers from the 
North and West largely accounts for the fact that 
whites so far outstripped the Negroes in Texas 
and Florida. 

Remember the figures we here give are nobody’s 
guesses or estimates, but the official census figures 
of the United States Government. Remember, too, 
that they are for just ten years. Remember, too, 
that when Negroes begin to take possession of a 
section the tendency is for more and more whites 
to move out for social reasons. The reader may 
then figure for himself as to what the rural South 
will be like fifty years from now if these tenden- 
cies continue unchecked. And he may decide for 
himself whether or not The Progressive Farmer is 
justified in bringing this problem to the attention 
of thinking people. ‘ 


Population Facts About Your State—1910 
Census 





Jirginia— White Negro Total 
Total population ........+-+. 1,389,809 671,096 2,061,612 
Number farmers ....... r 1 904 48,114 184,018 
Tenant farmers ....-.-e0s0- ,023 15,706 48,729 

North Carolina— 

Total population .......-..6. 1,500,511 
Number farmers.........+++- 188,069 f Z 
Tenant fATMETS «4266 s0cecaee 63,148 44,139 167,287 


South Carolina— 











Total population........-ceee 
Number farmers .........++. 
Tenant farmers ....-.-sseese 
Georgia— 
Total population .........-++. 1,43 802 2,609,121 
Number farmers .......- Jone 168,468 291,027 
Tenant farmers .....---+-+++> 84,242 190,980 
Florida— Las ine 
Total population .......+++66 308,669 752,619 
Number farmers ...-+++++++% 14,721 50.016 
Tenant farmers ...-+eeereees 7,322 13,342 
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Tennessee— White Negro Total 
Total population ........... « 2,711,482 473,088 2,184,789 
Number farmers ............ 207,704 38,308 246,012 
Tenant farmers 3,5 


eee RAT 73,504 27,557 101,061 
Alabama— 
Total population 


4 908,282 2,138,098 
Number farmers 


110,443 262,902 











"LCWOME ZOPTROTS. 6.0.6 60-650 ce 0s 017 93,309 158,326 
Mississippi— 

Total population............ 786,111 1,009,487 1,797,114 

Number farmers ............ 109,645 164,737 274,382 

Tenant farmers ......... oie 41,886 39,605 181,491 
Arkansas— 

Total population.. 1,131,026 1,574,449 

Number farmers .. : 5 151,085 214,678 

DORBMt FOAFMGEKB cick vice ces 58,381 107,266 
Louisiana— 

Total population .... ateeate 941,086 713,874 1,656,388 

Number farmers.. : 65,667 54,879 120,546 

Tenant farmers ..... 22,530 44,077 66,607 
Oklahoma— 

Total population ...... .. 1,444,531 137,612 1,657,155 

Number farmers ........ 169,521 20,671 190,192 

Tenant farmers Re ae eee 94,643 9,494 104,137 


Texas— 
Total population tegaaven Gpeeaene 690,049 3,896,542 
Number farmers ... 5 347,852 69,918 417,760 
SOMBRE. ERPIICIO wis vss o's 0-0 170,970 48,605 219,575 


oe 
How Your State Ranks in Illiteracy 


N THE United States as a whole, of the native 

white people of native parentage ten years of 

age and over, less than four in each 100 (3.7 
per cent) are illiterate—unable to read and write. 
In the Southern states, however, the situation is 
shamefully different. The following diagram makes 
the facts clear: 


Percentage of Illiteracy Native Whites of Native Parentage 


CRIECORR POUR, 4.5.5.5 0. 8 or OS Sal 9a werk ews S$ 4—_**** 

WEE RIRED, ersieiee-W e406 54.6 4 8 aces ee res een ie 8—****4 448 
tee Ms ke, REE PEE EE eee 1 Q-_*# eee ee ERED 
CGS, CRPONING, | 6.6056. b6.5. 65 00 8c bc owes ss 10—**##*#404%% 








bps ema OE REE ORE OPES ee eee S—*# #888888 
PN Biss: sd oe era cee. 6 4e NdeI eee be 5—*tt*** 

MMIC! 0.0. 6 5 Big 8 gI8CSE 6 Meson a eae CIE wa 10—**#*# 848488 
DI 654.9 5 iad d 4.05 4S WMA OM Se 10—**#* #844088 
Fins cs, eh Le CeCe EE Cte ae eee 5—* #088 

NS 6 has Saas EN Rok 6b aca RK RS Ce [i —tttteee 

SPADES IORIMME © 60y's\ 0: Kapa x0 ARNE NA PR pie ISS iNe . 15 —*## Hee eee ease ee 
MEMRAUGRUNEE: B65 6634S ORE FORO ORAS 3—*** 

vo rere, Cerrina Hees Cape ees. 3—*** 


& 
How Your State Ranks in Road Improve- 
ment 


CCORDING to a table just prepared by the 
office of Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and sent The Progress- 

ive Farmer, one mile of American road in every 
ten is improved. From the complete table showing 
the figures for each American state, we extract 
the following figures showing how our Southern 
states compare with one another and with the 
American average. Kentucky with 18 per cent of 
its road improved comes first on our list, South 
Carolina second and so on down the line: 





Miles of Per Cent Per Cent 
State Improved Road Improved Road Unimproved 
United States.... 223,774 10.0 90.0 
i; Kentucky...... 10,636 18.3 81.7 
2, South Carolina 4,888 17.3 82.7 
3. Georgia....... 12,000 14.2 85.8 
4, BIOVIGassecss. BUTS 12.1 87.9 
6. Tennessee..... 5,354 ¢ mae 88.3 
6. Alabama...... 5,491 p 8 88.9 
C, WiFi is cca 3,732 8. 91.4 
8. North Carolina 3,440 7.0 93.0 
GS; "TORBA. 2.6.05 30 4,896 4.0 96.0 
10. Arkansas .... 1,085 3.0 97.0 
11, Louisiana .... 567 2.3 97.7 
12. Mississippi .. 346 0.8 99.2 
13. Oklahoma ... 499 0.7 99.3 


oe 
A Legislative Program 


N THE matter of legislation The Progressive 

Farmer suggests the following sixteen meas- 

ures which we believe farmers should keep 
fighting for till they get: 

1. An improved rural credits system—beginning with 
the Hollis-Bulkley bill in Congress, 

2. tepeal of the merchants’ crop-lien law, 

3. Land Segregation Between the Races (so that white 
communities that wish to do so may limit future land sales 
to white people). 

4. A legalized state-wide primary for all parties and 
all offices the same day with compulsory secret ballot. 

5. The initiative and referendum in every state so that 
the people may really rule. 

6. Putting more of the tax burden on accumulated 
wealth — inheritances and incomes —and less on labor and 
industry. 

7. Better support of public schools with modern legis- 
lation for compulsory attendance, 

8. The Torrens System of registering land titles. 

9, State highway commission and local legislation for 
better roads, 

10. A law to regulate child labor, 

11, A law to make cohabitation of the races a crime, 

12. Abolishing office of county treasurer and putting 
officers on,salaries instead of fees—or better yet, commis- 
sion government, 

13. Heavier taxation of vacant lots and lands held for 
speculation. 

14. No retained attorneys of corporations as members of 
the legislature. 

15. A whole-time county school superintendent and 
county demonstration agent in every county—and if possi- 
ble a county health officer—each employed for his expert 
ability without regard to politics. 

16. Whatever advanced temperance legislation your 
conditions make advisable, 








I am inclined to believe that for a woman love is the 
supreme authority—that which judges the rest and decides 
what is good or evil. For a man love is subordinate to 
right. * * * * A woman places her ideal in the per- 
fection of love, and a man in the perfection of justice, 
Amiel. 
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Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


II. The Sign of the Four 








(Continued from last week) 


T WAS in his pocketbook that we found 

3t,”’ 

“Preserve it carefully, then, Miss Morstan, 
for it may prove to be of use to us. I begin 
to suspect that this matter may turn out 
to be much deeper and more subtle than I 
at first supposed. I must reconsider my 
ideas.” He leaned back in the cab, and I 
could see by his drawn brow and his vacant 
eye that he was thinking intently. Miss 
Morstan and I chatted in an undertone about 
our present expedition and its possible out- 
come, but our companion maintained his im- 
penetrable reserve until the end of our jour- 
ney. 

It was a September evening, and not yet 
seven o'clock, but the day had been a dreary 
one, and a dense, drizzling fog lay upon the 
great city. Mud-colored clouds drooped sad- 
ly over the muddy streets. Down the 
Strand the lamps were but misty splotches 
of diffused light which threw a feeble circu- 
lar glimmer upon the slimy pavement. The 
yellow glare from the shop-windows stream- 
ed out into the the steamy, vaporous air, and 
threw a murky, shifting radiance across the 
crowded thoroughfare. There was to my 
mind something eerie and ghostlike in the 
endless procession of faces which flitted 
across these narrow bars of light—sad faces 
and glad, haggard and merry. Like all hu- 
man kind, they flitted from the gloom into 
the light, and so back into the gloom once 
more. I am not subject to impressions, but 
the dull, heavy evening, with the strange 
business upon which we were engaged, com- 
bined to make me nervous and depressed, 
I could see from Miss Morstan’s manner that 
she was suffering from the same feeling, 
Holmes alone could rise superior to petty in- 
fluences. He held his open notebook upon 
his knee, and from time to time he jotted 
down figures and memoranda in the light of 
his pocket-lantern, 


’ 

At the Lyceum Theatre the crows were al- 
ready thick at the side-entrances. In front 
a continuous stream of hansoms and four- 
wheelers were rattling up, discharging their 
eargoes of shirt-fronted men and beshawled, 
bediamonded women, We had hardly reach- 
ed the third pillar, which was our rendevous, 
before a small dark, brisk man, in the dress 
of a coachman, accosted us, 


“Are you the parties who came with Miss 
Morstan?” he asked. 

“I am Miss Morstan, and these two gen- 
tlemen are my friends,’’ said she. 


He bent a pair of wonderfully penetrating 
and questioning eyes upon us. “You will 
excuse me, miss,’’ he said, with a certain 
dogged manner, “but I was to ask you to 
give me your word that neither of your com- 
panions is a police officer.” 

“I will give you my word on that,” she 
answered, 

He gave a shrill whistle, on which a street 
Arab led across a four-wheeler, and opened 
the door. The man who had addressed us 
mounted to the box, while we took our 
places inside. We had hardly done so be- 
fore the driver whipped up his horse, and 


we plunged away at a furious pace through 
the foggy streets. 

The situation was a curious one. We were 
driving to an unknown place, on an unknown 
errand, Yet our invitation was either a 
complete hoax, which was an inconceivable 
hypothesis, or else we had good reason to 
think that important issues might hang upon 
our journey. Miss Morstan’s demeanor was 
as resolute and collected as ever. I en- 
deavored to cheer and amuse her by re- 
miniscenses of my adventures in Afghanis- 
tan; but, to tell the truth, I was myself so 
excited at our situation and so curious as to 
our destination that my stories were slightly 
involved. To this day she declares that I told 
her one moving anecdote as to how a musket 
looked into my tent at the dead of night, 
and how I fired a double-barreled tiger cub 
at it. At first I had some idea as to the 
direction in which we were driving; but 
soon, what with our pace, the fog, and my 
own limited knowledge of London, I lost my 
bearings, and Knew nothing, save that we 
seemed to be going a very long way. Sher- 
lock Holmes was never at fault, however, 
and he muttered the names as the cab rat- 
tled through squares and in and out by tor- 
tuous by-streets. ‘ 


“Rochester Row,’’ said he. 
Square. Now we come out on the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. We are making for the Sur- 
rey side apparently. Yes, I thought so. Now 
we are on the _ bridge. You can catch 
glimpses of the river.” 


We did indeed get a fleeting view of a 
stretch of the Thames, with the lamps shin- 
ing upon the broad, silent water; but our 
cab dashed on, and was soon involved in a 
labyrinth of streets upon the other side. 


“Wadsworth Road,” said my companion, 
“Priory Road. Lark Hall Lane. Stockwell 
Place. Robert Street. Cold Harbor Lane. 
Our quest does not appear to take us to very 
fashionable regions,” 


We had, indeed, reached a questionable 
and forbidding neighborhood, Long lines of 
dull brick houses were only relieved by the 
coarse glare and tawdry brilliancy of public- 
houses at the corner, Then came rows of 
two-storied villas, each with a fronting of 
miniature garden, and then again intermin- 
able lines of new staring brick buildings— 
the monster tentacles which the giant city 
was throwing out into the country. At last 
the cab drew up at the third house in a new 
terrace. None of the other houses were in- 
habited, and that at which we stopped was 
as dark as its neighbors, save for a single 
glimmer in the kitchen window. On our 
knocking, however, the door was instantly 
thrown open by a Hindoo servant clad in a 
yellow turban, white, loose-fitting clothes, 
and a yellow sash. There was something 
strangely incongruous in this Oriental figure 
framed in the commonplace doorway of a 
third-rate surburban dwelling-house, 


“The sahib awaits you,” said he, and even 
as he spoke there came a high, piping voice 
from some inner room, “Show them in to 
me, khitmutgar,” it cried. “Show them 


“Now Vincent 




















straight to me.” 
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Did Grandfather Dig Out His Water Pipes 


every few years because they were rusted out and all the 


water was going to waste? 


ARMCO 


ig UHH UUAUANAUAUAAUAANAUUUAUUAUUUUSUUNEEOOGOOOOQ000000000088 CUUTUEUUOOUCEOOOOOOGOGOOOOOQOQOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOGOGUGOOTY 


No sir. 
that he ever took them out at all. 


They used pure iron in those days, not modern steel with 
its content of manganese, sulphur, copper and carbon. 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


are made from iron in which the total of impurities is less than one-sixth of 


one per cent., and which is made even more carefully than was the pure and 
durable iron of our grandfathers’ time. 


of the Union and in a dozen foreign countries have shown that they are 


Tough, Reliable and Lasting 


Insist on seeing the triangle brand on eve 
tection against the substitution of inferior metal. 


There is an Armco manufacturerin your vicinity. Write him or 
ARMCO CULVERT PUBLICITY BUREAU, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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You can’t remember 


CULVERTS 


The tests of service in every State 


section. It is your pro- 





CHAPTER IV 
The Story of the Bald-headed Man 


E FOLLOWED the Indian down the sor- 

did and common passage, ill lighted and 
worse furnished, until he came to a door 
upon the right, which he threw open. A 
blaze of yellow light streamed out upon us, 
and in the center of the glare there stood a 
small man with a very high head, a bristle 
of red hair all round the fringe of it, and a 
bald, shining scalp, which shot out from 
among fit like a mountain peak from fir 
trees, He rubbed his hands together as he 
stood, and his features were in a perpetual 
jerk, now smiling, now scowling, but never 
for an instant in repose, Nature had given 
him a pendulous lip, and a too visible line 
of yellow and irregular teeth, which he 
strove feebly to conceal by constantly pass- 
ing his hand over the lower part of his face. 
In spite of his obtrusive baldness, he gave 
the impression of youth. In point of fact, 
he had just turned his thirtieth year, 


“Your servant, Miss Morstan,’’ he kept ree 
peating in a thin, high voce. ‘‘Your servant, 
gentlemen, Pray step into my little sanc- 
tum, <A small place, Miss, but furnished to 
my own liking. An oasis of art in the 
howling desert of South London,” 


We were all astonished by the appearance 
of the apartment into which he invited us, 
In that sorry house it looked as out of place 
as a diamond of the first water in a setting 
of brass. The richest and glossiest of cur- 
tains and tapestries draped the walls, loop- 
ed back here and there to expose some richly 
mounted painting or Oriental vase, The 
carpet was of amber and black, so soft and 
so thick that the foot sunk pleasantly into 
it, as into a bed of moss. Two great tiger- 
skins thrown athwart it increased the sug- 
gestion of Eastern luxury, as did a huge 
hookah which stood upon a mat in the cor- 
ner. A lamp in the fashion of a silver dove 
was hung from an almost invisible golden 
wire in the center of the room. As it burned 
it filled the air with subtle and aromatic 
odor, 


“Mr, Thaddeus Sholto,” said 
man, still jerking and smiling. 
name, You are Miss Morstan, 
And these gentlemen—” 

“This is Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and this 
Doctor Watson.” 

“A doctor, eh?” cried he, much excited. 
“Have you your stethoscope? Might I ask 
you—would you have the kindness? I have 
grave doubts as to my mitral valve. If you 
would be so very good. The aortic I may 
rely upon, but I should value yeur opinion 
upon the mitral.” 

I listened to his heart as requested, but 
was unable to find anything amiss, save in- 
deed that he was in an ecstacy of fear, for 
he shivered from head to foot. “It appears 
to be normal,” I said. ‘‘You have no cause 
for uneasiness.” 


“You will excuse my anxiety, Miss Mor- 
stan,” he remarked, airily. “I am a great 
sufferer, and I have long had suspicions as 
to that valve. I am delighted to hear that 
they are unwarranted. Had your father, Miss 
Morstan, refrained from throwing a strain 
upon his heart, he might have been alive 
now.” 

I could have struck the man across the 
face, so hot was I at this callous and off- 
hand reference to so delicate a matter. Miss 
Mortsan sat down, and her face grew white 
to the lips. “I knew in my heart that he 
was dead,” said she. 


“I can give you every information,” said 
he, ‘‘and what is more, I can do you justice; 
and I will, too, whatever brother Bartholo- 
mew may say. I am so glad to have your 
friends here, not only as an escort to you, 
but also as witnesses to what I am about to 
do and say. The three of us can show a 
bold front to brother Bartholomew. But 
let us have no outsiders—no police or offi- 
cials, We can settle everything satisfac- 
torily among ourselves without any interfer- 
ence, Nothing would annoy brother Bar- 
tholomew more than any publicity.” He sat 
down upon a low settee and blinked at us 
inquiringly with his weak, watery blue eyes. 

“For my part,’ said Holmes, ‘‘whatever 
you may choose to say will go no further.” 

I nodded to show my agreement, 


“That is well. That is well!’ said he. 
“May I offer you a glass of Chianti, Miss 
Morstan? or of Tokay? I keep no other 
wines. Shall I open a flask? No? Well, 
then, I trust that you have no objection to 
tobacco-smoke, to the mild, balsamic odor of 
the Eastern tobacco. I am a little nervous, 
and I find my hookah an invaluable seda- 
tive. He applied a taper to the great bowl, 
and the smoke hubbled merrily through the 
rose-water, We sat all three in a semicir- 
cle, with our heads advanced, and our chins 
upon our hands, while the strange, jerky 
little fellow, with his high, shining head, 
puffed uneasily in the center, 

“When I first determined to 
communication to you,’’ said 
have given you my address, 
that you might disregard my request and 
bring unpleasant people with you. I took 
the liberty, therefore, of making an appoint- 
ment in such a way that my man Williams 
might be able to see you first. I have com- 
plete confidence in his discretion, and he had 
orders, if he were dissatisfied, to proceed no 
further in the matter. You will excuse these 
precautions, but I am a man of somewhat 
retiring, and, I might say, refined tastes, 
and there is nothing more unesthetic than a 
policeman, I have a natural shrinking from 
all forms of rough materialism, I seldom 
come in contact with the rough crowd. I 
live, as you see, with some little atmosphere 
of elegance around me, I may call myself 
a patron of the arts. It is my weakness, 
The landscape is a genuine Corot, and 
though a connoisseur might perhaps throw a 
doubt upon that Salvator Rosa, there can- 
not be the least question about the Bou- 
guereau, I am partial to the modern French 
school,” 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Sholto,” said 
Miss Morstan, “but I am here at your re- 
quest to learn something which you desire to 
tell me. It is very late, and I should desire 
the interview to be as short as possible.’ 

“At the best it must take some time,”’ he 
answered; ‘‘for we shall certainly have to go 
to Norwood and see brother Bartholomew, 
We shall all go and try if we can get the 
better of brother Bartholomew. e is very 
angry with me for taking the course which 
has seemed right to me. I had quite high 
words with him last night. You cannot 
imagine what a terrible fellow he is when he 
is angry.” 
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“If we are to go to Norwood it would per- 
haps be as well to start at once,’’ I ventured 
to remark, 


He laughed until his ears were quite red, 
“That would hardly do,” he cried. “I don’t 
know what he would say if I brought you in 
that sudden way. No; I must prepare you 
by showing you how we all stand to each 
other, In the first place, I must tell you 
that there are several points in the story of 
which I am myself ignorant. I can only lay 
the facts before you as far as I know them 
myself, 


“My father was, as you may have guessed, 
Major John Sholto, once of the Indian army, 
He retired some eleven years ago, and came 
to live at Pondicherry Lodge in Upper Nor- 
wood. He had prospered in India, and 
brought back with him a considerable sum 
of money, a large collection of valuable cur- 
iosities, and a staff of native servants. With 
these advantages he bought himself a house 
and lived in great luxury. My twin-brother 
Bartholomew and I were the only children, 


“I very well remember the sensation 
which was caused by the disappeararice of 
Captain Morstan. We read the details in 
the papers, and, knowing that he had been 
a friend of our father’s, we discussed the 
case freely in his presence. He used to join 
in our speculations as to what could have 
happened. Never for an instant did we sus- 
pect that he had the whole secret hidden in 
his own breast—that of all men he alone 
knew the fate of Arthur Morstan, 


“We did know, 


however, that some mys- 
tery—some 


positive danger—overhung our 
father. He was very fearful of going out 
alone, and he always employed two prize- 
fighters to act as porters at Pondicherry 
Lodge, Williams, who drove you to-night 
was one of them. He was once light-weight 
champion of England. Our father would 
never tell us what it was he feared, but he 
had a most marked aversion to men with 
wooden legs. On one occasion he actually 
fired his revolver at a wooden-legged man, 
who proved to be a harmless tradesman can- 
vassing for orders. We had to pay a large 
sum to hush the matter up. My brother and 
I used to think this a mere whim of ny 
father’s, but events have since led us to 
change our opinion, 

“Early in 1882 my father received a letter 
from India which was a great shock to him, 
He nearly fainted at the breakfast-table 
when he opened it, and from that day he 
sickened to his death. What was in the letter 
we could never discover, but I could see as 
he held it that it was short and written in a 
scrawling hand. He had suffered for years 
from an enlarged spleen, but he now be- 
came rapidly worse, and toward the end of 
April we were informed that he was beyond 
all hope, and that he wished to make a last 
communication to us, 


“When we entered his room he was prop- 
ped up with pillows and breathing heavily. 
He besought us to lock the door and to come 
upon either side of the bed. Then, grasping 
our hands, he made a remarkable statement 
to us, in a voice which was broken as much 
by emotion as by pain. I shall try and give 
it to you in his own very words. 


“tT have only one thing,’ he said, ‘which 
weighs upon my mind at this supreme mo- 
ment. It is my treatment of poor Morstan’s 
orphan, The cursed greed which has been 
my besetting sin through life has withheld 
from her the treasure, half at least of which 
should have been hers. And yet I have 
made no use of it myself—so blind and fool- 
ish a thing is avarice. The mere feeling of 
possession has been so dear to me that I 
could not bear to share it with another. See 
that chaplet tipped with pearls beside the 
quinine-bottle. Even that I could not bear 
to part with, although I had got it out with 
the design of sending it to her. You, my 
sons, wiil give her a fair share of the Agra 
treasure. But send her nothing—not even 
the chaplet—until I am gone. After all, 
men have been as bad as this and have ree 
covered, 

“‘T will tell you how Morstan died,’ he 
continued. ‘He had suffered for years from 
a weak heart, but he concealed it from eve 
eryone. I alone knew it. When in India, he 
and I, through a remarkable chain of cir- 
cumstances, came into possession of a cone 
siderable treasure, I brought it over to Eng- 
land, and on the night of Morstan’s arrival 
he came straight over here to claim his 
share, He walked over from the station, 
and was admitted by my faithful old Lal 
Chowdar, who is now dead. Morstan and I 
had a difference of opinion as to the division 
of the treasure, and we came to heated 
words. Morstan had sprung out of his chair 
in a paroxysm of anger, when he suddenly 
pressed his hand to his side, his face turned 
a dusky hue, and he fell backward, cutting 
his head against the corner of the treasure- 
chest. When I stooped over him I found, to 
my horror, that he was dead, 

“For a long time I sat half distracted, 
wondering what I should do. My first ime 
pulse was, of course, to call for assistance; 
but I could not but recognize that there was 
every chance that I would be accused of his 
murder. His death at the moment of a 
quarrel, and the gash in his head, would be 
black against me. Again, an official inquiry 
could not be made without bringing out 
some facts about the treasure, which I was 
particularly anxious to keep secret. He had 
told me that no soul upon earth knew where 
he had gone. There seemed to be no neces- 
sity wlty any soul should know. 

*‘T was still 
when, looking 
Chowdar, 


pondering over 
up, I saw my 

in the doorway. He 
bolted the door behind him. 
sahib’’, he said. ‘No one 

you have killed him. Let us hide him away, 
and who is the wiser?” “TI did not kill 
him,” said I, Lal Chowdar shook his head, 
and smiled, “I heard it all, sahib,’’ said he, 
“T heard you quarrel, and I heard the blow, 
But my lips are sealed. All are asleep in 
the house. Let us put him away together,” 
That was enough to decide me. If my own 
servant could not believe my innocence, how 
could I hope to make it good before twelve 
foolish tradesmen in a jury box? Lal 
Chowdar and I disposed of the body that 
night, and within a few dave the Tiondon pa- 
pers were full of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Captain Morstan. You will see from 
what I say that I can hardly be blamed in the 
matter. My fault lies in the fact that we 
concealed, not only the body, but also the 
treasure, and that I have clung to Morstan’s 
share as well as to my own. I wish you, 
therefore, to make restitution, Put your 
ears down to my mouth, The treasure is 
hidden in ——’ 


(To be continued.) 
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United States 

Six Western States 
Hinois 
ndiana 
owa. 
Kansas.... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 156,137 

uth Atlantic States 

Florida 50,016 
Georgia.. 291,027 
North Carolina 53 725 
South Carolina 7 
Virginia 184.018 

South Central States 
Alabama 262,901 
Arkansas 214,678 
I | eT 
Mississippi... | 
Oklahoma... 
Tennessee....... 
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for Economy 


Forty years ago this farm 
was considered too poor to 
buy, at any price. 


Since then it has paid for 
itself and its improvements, 
sent four people to college, 
and now raises bigger crops 
than ever before. 


. : | To do these things has 
PROGRESS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOUTH, 1900 TO 1910 Public Officials and |) |i] called for economies of the 


Institutions long-headed kind. One of the 
economies has been the use of 


State Superintendents of Education 
OLLOWING is-a list of the state | Duie OY 


superintendents of education or 


superintendents of public instruc- e 
tion in our territory. The superin- e ea 
tendent listed for your state will be 


glad to help you about any and every . 5 J 
problem affecting your public schools and pure oo os It is — 
and can often furnish you bulletins SCOT CO Oe ae 
or other literature telling just what Graly ite OS wood, Tas Saree 
os a nc - ; ing just wha elasticity to prevent crack! ne, may 
oe a to know about any educa- be tinted any color, wears ‘long, 
ge tional problem. Write him. Here is| | keeps smooth and never has co be 
Ala, . the list: scraped or burned off. 

Miss, 3 i F ; f Hl 21. 15.8 76. ; 


Ark e ; os Alabama—Wm. F. Feagin, Montgomery. If you want to paint for beauty 
5 F i f = '. = 5 . . Arkansas—Gc orge B. Cook, Little Rock. and for wear, stick to Dutch Boy 
La, i re -1] —30.é a i R 2 3.5 ! “lor W. N. Sheats, Tallahassee, i 


Okla 2 i ' 89.5 | 45 13.6 45 ‘ -orgia—M. L, Brittain, Atlanta. White Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- 
: @ Few > Beet yuisiana—T. H. Harris, Baton Rouge. seed Oil. 

— : : : 6 : 7. Hur Cerclinaosk. f Somaar wemee Would you like to see a simple 

Cotton <lahoma—Robert H. Wilson, Oklahoma | |/f test which will help make you 

: paint wise? We will send you 

umbia. materials and directions for such a 
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Belt J b. R 8 9.6 5.6 3 113. 67.0; 65.2 South Carolina—J. E. Swearingen, Col- 





_Tennessee—Samuel H, Thompson, Nash- test, together with booklet of prac- 
*The Cotton Urcduction {s calculated on the average of three ville. ieee hai. tea tical suggestions and color schemes, 
years, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1908, 1909, 1910. Virginia-—-R, C. poomrane. pare Address our nearest office. Ask 


for Painting Aids No. 193 





It will also be well to write the 


United States Bureau of Education, NATIONAL LEAD COMPA 
FARM TENURE IN THE COTTON BELT Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner, New York = Cincinnati 
- ‘ a : Buffalo Cleveland 
Washington, D. C., for literature or | || Boston Bt. Louis 
Sues tenia counsel about any educational sub- | || jeune. Lewis & Wren ae 
by Owners and Farms Operated ject. The Bureau has a great num- National Loans Oa Os 
Managers by Tenants 


ber of free bulletins on a great va- Pitteburgh) 
riety of subjects. \Z as 


OUR STATE SCHOOLS FOR THE 
BLIND AND DEAF LOCKHART’S BACTERIA 


Get all you possibly can out of every See 
Alabama—Talladega, Ala., F. H. Manning, ee Raggy by inoculating seed with Lock- 
Superintendent. Every Experiment Station in America endorses 
Arkansas—Little Rock, Ark., S. D, Lucas, inoc™lation, and you will tind Lockhart’s bacteria 
Superintendent. to give perfect results, It has been tried and 
Florida—St. Augustine, Fla., A. H, Walk- guaranteed. 
sag Eton dae South b ++ Ae. t a. scientific 
seorzia—Mac 7 . oR F — outhern grown by st aj 
setae a” acon, Ga., C. F. Oliphant, Su methods — A ay asto —_ the a 
bapa sercadg hunger and the Nitrogen-gathe: ower of the 
Kentucky—Louisville, Ky., Miss Susan B. ae gen-ga’ ng-P 


“ ; germ 
Mervin, Superintendent. Simply pour the liquid over the seed and mix 
Louisiana—Baton Rouge, La., G. C. Huck- pone x... a as yeast. Improves this crop 
aby, Superintendent. and the next c . 
Mississippi—Jackson, Miss., R. S, Curry, A differe nt strain of well-bred bacteria for each 
. legume, including 
M. D., Superintendent. P COWPEAS-—SOY BEA 


North Carolina—Ialeigh, N. C., John E, Velvet Beans, Garden Peas, F mtr Lespedeza, 
Ray, Superintendent. ry € mehy 7 $5.00, delivered. Feity 
Ss ‘g ina—Cedar Springs, Ss. nme acre acres 4 ol 
WHITE AND COLORED FARMERS IN THE ie ee ee & Oe OT ae 


r ee 3 a d ow or write for *‘FACTS.”’ It’s free, 
COTTON BELT Tennessee—Nashville, Tenn, J. V. Arm- ent ees orth your time 


strong, Superintendent. LOCKHART LABORATORIES, Dept. 3, A@anta, Ga 
Texas—Austin, Texas, E. E. Bramlette, Acid Solis Tested for $1.00 E 
Superintendent. 
Virginia—Staunton, Va., W. A. 3owles, 


1910 1900 Superintendent. W A LL P f PER 
White | Colored} White | Colored STATE HEALTH OFFICERS 


. Alabama—W. H,. Sanders, M. D., Mont- BARGAIN BOOK 
North Carolina ° 169,773 54,864 gomery. 
ny} : 
South. Carolina : ; Paper Arkansas—J. P. Sheppard, M. D., Little By FREE! 
’ Rock. kb . 
13,526 Florida—Joseph Y. Porte M. I Jacks ert ad a ees anc llowest prices, 
a 94,083 ville ’ ORE CPNGRs tae A250 SO ee beginnin gets > per do sublero ll. Send 
F ‘ 128, ae no money—justapostal. Book shows 
peers » id gi Georgia—H, L. Harris, M. D., Atlanta. how y oe can make your home more 
zOuiS1Ia@2Na ...-.- RP eee ees? See? ~ ’ a ta ees a7, > cheerful, brighter—a delight to the 
Texas ; 65,536 : Ke nt icky——A, T, McCormack, M. D., Bow- eye. Small cost will surprise you. 
ArEansas »U5- e 46,983 ling Green, Beautiful patterns 4u8 ae hall, 
- , Louisiana—W ork . Tow parlor, dining room, bedrooms, ete. 
ja cr 169,521 #20, 67 “ 94,775 +inees Oricana na—W., M. Perkins, M. D.. New just write postal today. Address as 
5 D2 a 5 ‘eans, below 
Maryland—QJ. S. Fulton, M. D., Baltimore, = 
Mississippi—E. H,. Galloway, M. D., Jack- 
$25 WOR Moog OF FERTILIZER PER that these men have poor land?—W, F, son. ; 
Massey , - . ~ : 
AC FE FROM CUWr EAS _ North Carolina—W. S. Rankin, M. D., E “ 
wa . Raleigh. eae «=: 832 Stores Bldg., New York 


$11,000000 WORTH OF wITEOGEN  Céiseeme—~. % Mebr. Cishoms Ue 


South Carolina—James A, Hayn M. D 


OVER EVERY ACRE Columbla. | ey The Threshing Problem 


inet ‘ : , Tennessee—R, Q. Lillard, M, D., Iebanon, Th h artes a y 
r-fifths of the air we breathe is pure acieiine < “4 ane reshes cowpeas an £0 
s n; suspended over every square inch Texas—Ralph Steiner, M. D., Austin. Solved beans from the mown vines, 
, might have ha arth there are Pr te twelve pounds of Virginia—Ennion G, Williams, M. D., wheat, oats, rye and barley. A 
if they farmed nitrogen, worth from 14 to 15 cents a pound; Richmond. perfect combination machine. Nothinglikeit. 
. Rejecting nature’s ready gift of 139 over every acre of land there are 38,000 tons West Virginia—S, L. Jepson, M. D., Pt. ‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
pounds and paying » fertilizer man about of this most costly element of soil fertility, Pleasant. ‘ years,’’ W.F.Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
20 cents a pound for four pounds per acre worth over $11,000,000.—Fred H. Rankin, pF ggg Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

‘to rep! many times as much as they have Superintendent, Agricultural College Exten- ree. Koger re and Bean Thrasher Co., 

. jorristown, Tenn. 
this copy of The Progressive Farmer, 
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sold in their cottonseed, is it any wonder § sion, Illinois, Save 











































You can’t get a 
morecheerful finish 


It is simply wonderful how 
much brightness and cheer 
Mellotone adds to a room. 
The colors are rich, warm and 
beautiful — there are many to 
choose from—we’ll gladly send 
you color cards if you'll fill in 
and clip the coupon. 


High Standard 

























is ready prepared and easy to 
apply. Mellotoned walls don’t rub 
off or fade. Not easily scratched 
or marred. More durable than 
wallpaper or kalsomine. Theyare 
washable, when dirty, and can be 
kept like new for years. 

Most economical as well as most cheer- 
ful. Mellotone makes the ideal back- 
ground for pictures. It’s the ideal wall 
covering for the modern farmhouse. 
For the outside of farmhouse, nothing 
equals Lowe Brothers ‘High Standard’ 
Liquid Paint. Ask the nameof nearest 
dealer in Lowe Brothers Paints, Var- 
nishes, Fnamels, Stains — they last 
longest and save money. 

Send coupon for new book 
Full particulars regarding use of paint 
on house, barn, silo, concrete work, 
implements— everything on the farm. 
The Lowe Brothers Company 

495 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
Boston Jersey City 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., T » Can. 


| 

The Lowe Brothers Co. a 
495E. Third St., Dayton, O. 8 
Gentlemen: e | 
Please send me book “The Farm- 
house Outside and Inside,” also send 


me 
F 
: card showing Mellotone colors, and 
_] 
a 
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name of nearest Lowe Brothers dealer, 
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Town State 
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Wireupa mazdalamp 
fn the barn with Colum- 
bia Batteries. Get am- 
plelight at the turn of 
a switch. Used short 
periods will last for 
months. No expensive 
equipment. But be sure 
to get Columbia Bat- 
teries. Cost no more— 
last longer. Sold and 
used everywhere for all 
battery needs. 


Made in U. S. A. by 
National Carbon Ca.; 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Convenient Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding Posts 
—no extra charge. 


o 
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you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

Reversible Collar Co., 
Dept. S. Boston, Mass. 
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Fundamental Facts Farm Women Need to Know 


By Mrs. W.N. Hutt 





WHAT TO DO TILL THE DOCTOR 
COMES 


Some First Aid to the Injured Ideas 
That Every Housewife Should Have 


Apoplexy 

The face is flushed, the breathing labored. 
The face looks twisted, and one leg or arm 
usually becomes immovable. Raise the head 
and shoulders up well, being careful not to 
let the head drop forward on the breast. Ap- 
ply cold to the head and warmth to the 
feet and hands, Avoid all stimulants, es- 
pecially whiskey. Give an enema of warm 
soap suds and keep patient quiet till doctor 
comes, 

Broken Ankle, Foot or Hand 

As these bones are usually crushed as 
well as broken bind the whole hand or foot 
in cloths dipped in cold water until they 
receive expert attention, 

Broken Arm 

Avoid moving the bone in such a way as 
to pierce the flesh. If the patient must be 
taken to the doctor bind it with soft cloths 
and in shingles or temporary splints that 
might be obtained. Be sure that the knots 
do not press on the wound, or that they be 
not tied too tightly. 

If the ribs be broken let the person lie on 
the injured side, and as quietly as possible 
till the doctor comes, lest there be hemor- 
rhage, 

Asthmatic Attack 

Constriction of the chest and inability to 
get breath, The face looks red, the skin 
moist with perspiration. There are wheez- 
ing sounds in the chest. Place the person 
on a chair by an open window, being very 
careful to protect him from cold by wrap- 
ping well in blankets. Give strong black 
coffee. Do not use patent medicine cures 
unless they have been recommended by a 
physician, 

Bleeding 

A compress or pad made by folding a 
piece of thoroughly clean linen or gauze 
bound tightly on the wound will usually 
stop the bleeding. In cases of profuse hem- 
orrhage pressure is the only thing that can 
be depended upon, In case of a very severe 
bleeding press the finger into the bleeding 
place until assistance arrives, The object 
is to have a clot of blood form in the wound. 
If the accident happened near the house 
press a lump of absorbent cotton into the 
wound instead of the finger. If the bleeding 
be from an artery place the pressure with a 
pebble and a handkerchief upon the artery 
on the side toward the heart. A wound near 
the wrist or in the deep part of the thumb is 
hard to manage, but a strong elastic band 
around the wrist will sometimes do this if 
there be any elastic available. If one be 
out in the fields alone take a handful of dry 
earth, press it to the wound and grasp it 
tightly until assistance arrives. This should 
never be resorted to unless in @ very great 
emergency as harmful germs may be in the 
earth, 





Bleeding From the Nose 

Sit upright, bathe neck and face with cold 
water, Put alum or salt up the nose, Raise 
the arms above the head. 

Bleeding From the Stomach 

Lay the patient down, Give two teaspoons 
vinegar or lemon juice in glass of cold wa- 
ter, and repeat in half an hour. Give pieces 
of ice to eat, put an ice bag or cloths wrung 
out of ice water over pit of stomach, 

Bleeding From the Lungs 

This is coughed up, not vomited as in 
bleeding from the stomach, and is bright in 
color instead of dark. Let the patient rest 
with the upper part of his body somewhat 
raised and sponge the chest with cold water 
and vinegar. Put an ice bag on the chest. 
Give ice to eat and a teaspoonful of vinegar 
and one of paregoriec in cold water. Do not 
allow the person to talk or make any exer- 
tion. 


Burns 


Throw the patient down that the smoke 
may not suffocate her. Roll her on the floor, 
in a rug if possible. In any case, seize the 
first woolen garment possible, roll the per- 
son in it to put out the blaze. As quickly as 
possible fetch plenty of water and make ev- 
erything wet for the hot cinders of the half 
burned clothing may be eating into the 
flesh, Carry the burned person carefully 
into @ warm room and lay her on a table or 
on the floor, not on the bed. Give warm, 
stimulating drinks, preferably coffee. Send 
for the doctor. Put everyone out of the 
room except three persons, one on each side 
of the patient and one to wait upon them, 
Be very careful in cutting off the clothes 
without pulling or dragging them in any 
way. If any part seems to be stuck to the 
body let it remain and do not touch any 
blisters, Every home should have carron 
oil in it—half linseed oil and half sweet oil 
—but if that be not at hand wet a piece of 
old linen with linseed oil and limewater or 
lard and baking soda. Apply it warm. As 
soon as you have applied the oil lift patient 
gently to bed and cover as warmly and as 
lightly as possible, always using a sheet and 
blanket instead of quilts, If the burn be 
from lime use vinegar and water, then oil 
and limewater, and if any get into the eye 
wash it wel: with weak vinegar and water. 
If the burn be from a strong acid quickly 
apply baking soda and water, or even old 
mortar and water. If the burn be caused 
by steam put a thick layer of baking soda. 
There is an old superstition about drawing 
out the fire, that heat kills the germs, This 
is more readily done by covering the burn 
with any alkali, whether it be soda, boracic 
acid or an ointment, carron oil, ete. 

Chill 

The feeling of chill, if it means the tak- 
ing of a cold, may sometimes be averted by 
a good, hot vapor bath at night, drinking 
a pint of cold water at bed-time, and an 
extra blanket or two. The next morning 
take a quick, cold bath, rub well with a 
coarse towel, and take a quick cathartic, 
such as salts, Seidlitz powder, ete. If the 
chill be a severe one, followed by fever, con- 
sult the doctor immediately because it might 
be the beginning of a serious illness, Chills 


are always caused by the taking of poison 
into the blood. 
Choking 

Give a smart, unexpected slap with the 
open hand between the shoulders. If this 
does not dislodge the substance look into 
the throat and see if there is anything there 
that can be reached with the thumb and 
finger, If you cannot wait for the doctor 
bend a silver spoon and push it down the 
throat. If it be kept close to the back of the 
throat it can do no harm, If the person can 
swallow give big lumps of bread and pota- 
toes and a drink of water. If this does not 
dislodge the substance give a teaspoon of 
mustard and warm water or any other 
emetic close at hand. If a marble, coin, ete., 
be swallowed give the food a little more sol- 
id than usual, and never give a purgative 
medicine, 

Colic 

Sudden and violent spasmodic pains in the 
abdomen caused by improper feeding, in- 
sufficient water, jogging on the knees, colds, 
or too large an amount of meat, or acids, 
with too little exercise on the part of the 
parent. To prevent, correct food, have regu- 
lar meals, give plenty of sleep in open air, 
freedom from jolting and boiled water to 
drink, Avoid soothing syrups and other 
patent dope. Give castor oil, then a few 
drops of peppermint. Keep the baby warm 
and lying on its stomach. Rub gently the 
same direction as the hands of a clock. Ap- 
ply hot flannels. If this does not relieve it 
is probably the symptoms of more serious 
illness, requiring a physician, 

Croup 

There are two kinds: true and false. The 
true or membranous croup is associated 
with diphtheria and treated as such. False 
croup is very distressing and a cause for im- 
mediate treatment, but is not so dangerous, 
It is caused by the spasmodic closing of the 
glottis, Avoid dampness of the feet, chills, 
or sudden exposure. Apply hot wet cloths 
to the throat, produce vomiting by giving 
salt and warm water, mustard and water, 
or ipecac, and by inhaling steam, Avoid 
patent medicines, 

Convulsions 

This is very serious because of its weak- 
ening effect on the brain. The eyes set, 
rolling upward, body becomes rigid, con- 
tractions of muscles of neck and face, fol- 
lowed by stupor and sleep. Sometimes caus- 
ed by worms, fright, or teething, but nearly 
always by indigestion or stoppage in the in- 
testines. Send for doctor immediately and 
put baby in bath hot as elbow ean stand, 
Give big dose of castor oil and an enema, 


Fainting 
Sudden loss of consciousness due to with- 
drawal of blood from the brain. 4zay the 


patient flat, head lower than body, sprinkle 
cold water in the face. Do not give whiskey 
or put strong ammonia to the nose, Fif- 
teen drops of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in four tablespoons of water, or a cup of 
strong coffee will help the patient. Prevent 
crowding and curiosity. 
Hysteria 

Crying, laughing, or other lack of self- 
control], caused by over-wrought condition 
of the nerves. Do not chide or sympathize, 
Leave the patient alone in a dim room. If 
it continues, apply mustard plaster to the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the 
feet, Induce sleep if possible and give 
change of place and occupation if it can be 
arranged. 

Paralysis 

Powerlessness of certain parts of the body 
to respond to the will, caused by weakening 
of brain tissue or plugging of an artery. 
Avoid stimulants, particularly,whiskey. Lay 
the patient flat with head slightly elevated. 
Apply warmth to extremes and send for 
doctor, 

Sore Throat 

So often the first symptom or forerunner 
of other diseases. It weakens the tissues 
and gives other germs easy entrance, It is 
caused by germs that have been breathed or 
swallowed. Use a good gargle or spray. 
Avoid persons affected or dust. If severe or 
white patches appear, see the doctor, 

Toothache 

Important because of shock to nervous 
system and pus-germs which are introduced 
into the body by food. It is caused by germs 
which have found an entrance into the 
membranes in and around the teeth. Keep 
the teeth in perfect condition. Use tooth- 
ache gum, paste, hot salt or bran, until able 
to reach a dentist. 

Whooping Cough 

This causes more deaths than scarlet fever 
and smallpox combined, and more than any 
of the common infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, The older a child is the better he re- 
sists the disease. To permit whooping 
cough is a pernicious habit. It is caused by 
germs that are in the saliva and discharge 
from the nose. A child with whooping cough 
should never be allowed to return to school 
for six weeks, even if spells have ceased, 





Sunstroke 
Make body level. Keep feet and hands 
warm, Pour cold water over head and 
body, 
Fits 
Kneel by head to keep it from falling 
from side to side, Undo the collar, wedge 
teeth open to keep from biting the tongue, 
Do not restrain or give a drink. He will 
come out of it in a little while. 
Object in the Eye 
Remove if possible. Pull lid over match 
if it be under the lid. <A drop of castor or 
sweet oil will often help the particle to re- 
move itself, 
Object in the Nose 
A full breath with hand over mouth, and 
a sharp blow in the back will often expel it. 
Object in the Ear 
If it be an insect turn it to the light and 
the insect will come out of its own accord, 
If it be any other object drop in teaspoon- 
ful of oil, lie on the affected ear that oil and 
object may run out, 
If the Baby Eats Matches 
Run the finger down the throat unless 
there be an emetic handy. Give soda, mage 





nesia, milk, and white of an egg or salt and 
soda in water, 
* Snake-bite 

Don't stop to kill the snake, Expose the 
wound, To suck the poison out is good; to 
cut the wound and let it bleed is better, Ap- 
ply pressure to squeeze out the poison, Pour 
whiskey over the wound but never give it to 
patient. Send for doctor, 

Stings and Bites of Bees, Wasps, Spiders, 
Ete, 

If you see the sting take it out. Put on 
cold applications, to which witch hazel or 
ammonia has been added, Wet clay or to- 
bacco will often allay the pain. If the per- 
son feels faint give coffee or aromatic spir- 
its of ammonia, if possible. 

Useful Hints 

Take things quietly. Presence of mind, 
self-control, the power to keep silent, has 
saved more lives than any other one thing, 

If a person must scream or hinder other 
people give that person a sufficiently sharp 
reprimand to make them control themselves 
or get out of the way. 

Give the patient every opportunity for ree 
covering by keeping things as clean as pos- 
sible and by seeing that the patient has 
plenty of fresh air. 





Special Diets for the Sick and 
Convalescent 
ONVALESCENTS, when first ree 
covering, are placed upon four 
diets: first, fluid diet, then’ light-soft 
diet, then convalescent diet, and last, 
house diet. 

The fluid diet consists of milk 
broths, beef tea, beef juice, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, fruit beverages, barley and 
rice waters, toast water, white of egg 
drinks, gruels, and milk soups. 

The light-soft diet includes every- 
thing in the fluid diet, with broths 
and soup made with grain, eggs, 
poached and simmered, cereals, 
creamed toast, custards, gelatines, 
junket, ice-cream, and ices. 

The convalescent diet includes the 
fluid and light-soft diets with sweet- 
breads, calves’ brains, fish, chicken, 
squabs, eggs in all forms, except 
hard-boiled whites, potatoes in all 
forms except fried, asparagus, peas, 
cauliflower, fruits, desserts, except 
pie and cake, and occasionally chops 
and steaks if carefully cooked with- 
out lard. 

The house diet is given after the 
patient is quite well, and is simply 
regaining strength. He is given all 
nourishing foods except hot breads 
(unless very thoroughly cooked) and 
fried foods. 

Diabetes Diet 

In mild cases of diabetes the diet should 
contain a somewhat larger amount of prog 
teid (meat, milk, eggs, fish, cheese, etc.) 
than normal, with a large proportion of fat 


and as much carbohydrate as can be tolere 
ated without sugar appearing in the urine. 

In the more severe cases, in which carbohys- 
drate (starch and sugar) is forbidden at all 
but reappears in the urine when starchy 
food is taken, a still larger proportion of 
fat should be used. 3utter, cream, cottons 
seed oil, olive oil, smoked breakfast strip, 
fat fish, and eggs are easier to digest than 
very much lard, 

In the severest cases, in which sugar is ses 
creted even though there be no carbohydrate 
in the food, there should be a small propor- 
tion of proteid, a very small amount of care 
bohydrate, and as much fat as the patient 
can be induced to digest. 

Breads are made with a special flour from 
which the starch has been extracted, 
Vegetables and Fruits Allowed in Diabetic 

Diet 





st 


The vegetables are asparagus, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, cranberries, cucumbers 
(not soaked in salt water), horseradish, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, radishes, rhubarb, spin- 
ach, turnip salad, snaps, tomatoes, water 
cress; and the fruits are, apples, apricots, 
blackberries, gooseberries, grape fruit, lem-« 
ons, oranges, peaches, plums, raspberrries, 
strawberries. Condiments are not restricted, 
This is the only disease in which liquor is 
not forbidden, the brandy assisting in the 
digestion of the large amount of fats, 

Tea, coffee and cocoa, without sugar, may 
be drunk very freely, saccharine being sub- 
stituted for it. 

Many light meals are preferred to a few 
heavy ones. 

> 

Sample Menu For a Diabetes Patient 

6:30—Before rising, one cup coffee in 
which an egs has been stirred, 

7:30—Breakfast, orange, cod-fish with 
butter sauce, one cup coffee with cream, 

10:00 a, m.—One cup broth. 

12.30 p. m.—Dinner—Meat, snaps, tomae 
toes with mayonnaise, rich pie, 

3:30 p. m.—Lunch—Egg-nog. 

6:00 p. m.—Supper—Sliced fat roast beef, 
cheese sandwich, lettuce and cream dressing, 

9:00 p. m.—Egg-whip. 

Constipation 

Cold water taken before breakfast and 
upon retiring, with an increased amount of 
water during the day. Cereals, coarse 
breads, vegetables and fruits that contain a 
large amount of cellulose should be eaten, 
These are bulky. Particular care should be 
given to having the cereals, coarse breads 
and vegetables thoroughly cooked, as a 
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small amount of uncooked starch may cause 

gas. Fruits, on account of their organic 

acids, are laxatives, and should be used be- 

tween meals as well as at meals. These are 

good fresh, cooked or dried. Fats and oils 

tend to produce a laxative condition, 
Diarrhea 

In mild cases rest and quiet, with a very 
small supply of liquid food will effect a cure. 
In severe cases abstain from all food for a 
short time giving the entire body, as far as 
possible, complete rest. Very small amounts 
of hot water may be taken, followed by thin 
oatmeal gruel or rice water, white of an egg 
in water, tea, and blackberry juice should 
be taken, gradually, thicker gruels and 
eream soups to which lime water has been 
added, then an egg, gradually, scraped beef 
or rare roast beef with crackers may be 
taken. Beef tea or cold milk should be 
avoided. 

Stomach Troubles or Indigestion 

The secret of good digestion consists very 
largely in the thorough cooking of starchy 
foods, whether breads or vegetables, good 
teeth, thorough chewing and regular hours 
for meals. 

The causes of stomach trouble are without 
number, but greasy food, over-feeding, un- 
der-feeding, poorly cooked food, worry, lack 
of exercise, and sleeping with the windows 
closed, are the usual causes, Persons suf- 
fering from indigestion are apt to eat too 
little, and therefore, have malnutrition as 
well as indigestion. Two glasses of water 
before breakfast, a more thorough cooking 
of the starches, fifteen minutes rest after 
each meal, and an avoidance of tobacco, 
with regular habits, will usually give a com- 
plete cure, unless it be long neglected. 

Acidity of the Stomach 

This is a form of indigestion, sometimes 
caused by an excess of gastric juice. This 
is usually due to too large a proportion of 
meat in the dict. Do not eliminate meat en- 
tirely, but substitute partly for it milk and 
eggs. Increase the amount of butter, cream 
and smoked breakfast strip. 3egin by 
taking one-quarter cup of cream daily and 
gradually increase until one-half cup is con- 
sumed, Fats seem to restrain the flow of 
gastric juice. When tempted to use soda it 
is better to try sipping a cup or two of hot 
water. This dilutes the contents of the 
stomach and increases the muscular move- 
ments. Restrict spinach, turnip salad, tea 
and coffee. The use of soda or magnesia is 
not recommended, as it interferes with the 
digestion of the other foods. Great care 
should be given to the cooking of starches, 
particularly rice and grits. 






Uleerated Stomach 

This is usually treated by giving the 
stomach as much rest as possible, food be- 
ing given by enema every six hours. The 
enema usually consists of one raw egg, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt, a teaspoon sugar, 
one-half cup milk. An enema of warm wa- 
ter, bodily temperature, is given once in 
twenty-four hours, When nausea ceases 
food is given through the mouth, beginning 
with thin oatmeal gruel, two teaspoons ev- 
ery two hours, gradually increasing until half 
a cup is given, If this is borne well by the 
stomach milk to which lime water has been 
added may be given, then cocoa, chicken 
broth with rice, creamed toast. Beef teas 
should never be given. 

To Increase Bodily Weight 

Food should be so taken that one pound a 
week may be added. This is more apt to be 
permanent than fat suddenly put on, Two 
tablespoons of milk at the close of each 
meal may be taken anywhere from every 
half hour to every two hours. A glass of 
milk with crackers broken in it may be 
sipped, not drunk, with the meals or be- 
tween, A moderate amount of cream, plen- 
ty of butter used in seasoning the vegeta- 
bles, and salad dressings, used in = sand- 
wiches, salads or green vegetables, are 
good. If one does not care for oil dress- 
ings a spoonful may be taken after the meal 
as a medicine. Egg lemonades are liked by 
most people. Fruits stimulate the appe- 
tite, and are especially good if served with 
cream,. but beer and malt extracts had bet- 
ter be avoided except under the doctor's dir- 
ections, 

To Decrease Weight 

An over amount of fat on the body is 
sometimes hereditary, but is usually caused 
by too little exercise, and over indulgence in 
food. In restricting the diet it is better to 
give a thought to lessening the number of 
calories taken rather than to cutting down 


the amount of food or eliminating any 
special class of food, If one feels weak 
from cutting down food add eggs. Avoid 


milk and fat meats. Buttermilk may be 
taken but sugar and starch, particularly 
grits, rice and Irish potatoes, very sparing 
ly. Water, tea, coffee, need not be elimina- 
ted but should be moderated. If obesity is 
accompanicd by heart trouble do not cut out 
the food supply more than one-fifth—a wise 
rule for anyone to follow. 





Typhoid Convalescents 

These patients usually desire large quanti- 
ties of water, This should be given but 
should not be permitted to take a large 
quantity at once. Fruit juices may be given 
freely and many doctors prefer lactose for 
sweetening instead of ordinary cane sugar, 
At one time a milk diet was given entirely, 
but doctors now are adding koumis (milk 
fermented by a_e special recipe), junket, 
white of egg with orange juice, strained 
oatmeal and gruels, chicken and mutton 
broths, soft cooked eggs, cream toast, jel- 
lies, ice-cream, and sometimes, a little of 
the breast of chicken. Milk should be given 
with effervescing water if it is possible to 
obtain it, as this makes the curd more eas- 
ily digested, 3eef tea should never be given 
as it is apt to excite diarrhea. Small meals 
should be given frequently, 

Rheumatism 

In the food for persons with rheumatism 
perhaps no two doctors have ever yet 
agreed, except upon a few definite rules. 
These are that the diet should be light, well 
cooked, and foods baked or boiled rather 
than fried. Food rich in extractives should 
be avoided, such as tea, coffee, alcohol and 
beef. Sweet-breads should never be given 
to rheumatic patients, The patient with 
rheumatism should depend mostly on cer- 
eals, fresh fruit and vegetables, milk and 
eggs, and should be regular in his meals 
and take a long time to eat them, He 
should avoid taking any food late at night. 
Sleeping in the open with blankets instead 
of quilts as bed covers is recommended, 
- These should be under as well as over the 


in addition to the dietary. 
Consumption 
Butter, cream, olive oil, smoked break- 
fast strip, the fat of beef, are very import- 
ant for the person with consumption, The 
tissue-building foods—eggs—are very im- 
pertant, whether they are raw, cooked by 
themselves, or in combination with other 
foods. Of the meats, beef is best, but should 
never be thoroughly cooked. Mutton comes 
next, then lamb, chicken, poultry and game. 
Pork, except smoked breakfast strip, is not 
usually recommended, Milk, with well 
cooked bread, should be given between 
meals, Care should be given to an increas- 
ed amount of casily digested forms of milk, 
meat, eggs and fat, and to a diminished 
amount of bulky vegetables. 


patient. These, with cold water baths, 





A List of Kitchen Conveniences 
With Their Cost 


PERSON can keep house with a 

frying pan, a match and a fire- 
place, but the following conveniences 
will make life much easier. It is not 
meant that one shall purchase all at 
once, but a few things bought each 
year will give a very comfortable 
kitchen in ten years’ time. 


Kitechen—Part of the house instead of a 
distance from it. Arranged to do work with 
least amount of walking. 

Ventilation—So constructed as to carry 
away odors and smoke without chilling oc- 
cupants of kitchen. 

Floor—Level, warm and least tiring to the 
feet. The last is accomplished by being 
stained, oiled, painted, or covered with lin- 
oleum, 

Good windows for day and lamps for 
night. 

Running water in kitchen with sink and 
waste pipe, cost $5 up to $250, depending 
upon source of water supply, type of engine, 
size of house, and elaborateness of fixtures. 

Kerosene stove and oven, cost $12 to $14. 

Stationary wash tubs in kitchen or wash 
room, $5 to $15. 

Washing machine, cost $5 to $15. 

Clothes line, cost 10c ta 25c, 

Clothes basket, cost 50c. 

Clothes pins, 

Clothes boiler, that clothes may be boiled 
on the stove, cost $1 to $2, 

Good ironing board, cost 50c to $2. 

Good set of irons or self-heating iron, 25c 
to $2.50. 

Fireless cooker. 

Table on castors and to suit height of 
worker, 

Isnough table space. 

Enough shelf space. 

Isnough cupboard space, 

Enough nails to hang things on in con- 
venient places, 

White oilcloth behind table and other 
parts of the wall likely to become discolored, 
Plenty of white oilcloths for the table, 

Ice box or chest, if needed, cost $2 to $50. 

Board on which to cut meat, 

Board on which to cut vegetables, bread, 
ete. : 

A tall chair, cost $1 

A low comfortable chair. 

Two straight chairs, cost 50¢c each, 

Plenty of bottles, tins, ete., for holding 
food, matches, ete, 

Scales, cost $1, 

Food chopper, cost 7T5c. 

Coffee grinder, cost 75c, 

Rolling pin, 

Potato ricer, cost 25c, 

Potato masher, 

Coffee pot, cost 25c, 

Tea pot. 

Meat saw. 

Meat cieaver, price 90c. 

Carving knife, cost $1. 

One spatula, or flexible steel knife, cost 65c. 

Three small paring knives. 

Three steel forks. 

Three steel knives. 

Three tablespoons, 

Three teaspoons, 

Three large beating and gravy spoons. 

One wooden batter beater, 

One split wooden spoon, 

Two heavy frying pans, 

One light frying pan, 

One skimmer, 

One glass measuring cup. 

One metal measuring cup. 

One funnel for fruit jars, 

One funnel for jugs. 

One funnel for kerosene, 

One funnel for vinegar cruet. 

One grater, 

One cake turner, 

One sink soap dish, 

Flour sifter, 

Esg beater, 

Egg whip. 

Sieves. 














One can opener, 

One biscuit cutter, 

Brushes for washing glass, vegetables, 
bottles, ete. 

Soap shaker, 

One dozen cup towels, 

Three dish cloths, 

One iron dish cloth. 

Plenty of white soap, borax, soda, yellow 
soap, soap powders. 

Corn bread griddle, sheet iron one, cost 
10c, aluminum, cost $1.65. 

Roasting pan, cost 50c. 

Two good water pails, 

Colander, 

Three pudding pans. 

Three mixing bowls. 

Six small bow!s for left-over food. 

Three bread pans, 

Tiree pie pans. 

Three cake pans. 

Preserving kettle, aluminum, with cover, 
cost $1 to $2. 

Ss 





x cooking kettles with covers. 

Rack for holding covers. 

Two dish pans, 

One dish drainer, 

One wash basin, cost 25c. 

One dust pan. 

One broom, 

One oil mop (if floors be oiled or painted). 
Cne muffin pan. 

Flour sifter. 

Plenty of fruit jars and new rubbers, 
Sink drainer. 














Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over, 
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KODAK on the Farm. 


At every turn, country life offers opportunity for 


the camera. In a business way there are records 
of stock and crops and buildings and trees and ditch- 
ing to be kept. From the standpoint of the family 
album there are pictures of the children and the pets 
and the home—pictures that grow in interest with 
every passing year. 

And the Kodak adds fun to every wholesome frolic. 
At the picnic, at every evening gathering, on the trip 
to the city, on the shooting and fishing trips it adds 
to the pleasure at the time and the resulting pictures 
are a pleasure for all time. 


And the cost is less than you think. 
Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 455 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Made in La Salle and 
Pera, Ill., by Westclox 


A Self-Starter for the Farm 


For an early call 
that fills the fields on 
time—for early yields 
that fill the bins— 


For a business-like 
farm system that gets 
things done on time 
and according to plans— 
Big Ben. 


He has two calls—a 
straight five-minute ring 
or tén gentle half-minute 
reminders to bring you 
out gradually. 

If not found at your jeweler’s, 
a@ money order to his makers, 
**Westclox, La Salle, Ill.,’’ wiill 
bring him postpaid—$2.50 in the 
States; $3.00 in Canada. 


























Write Postal for 
New Incubator 
" Bargain Book! 


Shows you how to make bigger poul- 
try profits at less cost. Quotes prices 
on hatchers of unquestioned quality 
that save you $6.00 to $20.00 according 
tosize. Proves that William incubators 
hatch Ot ad hatchable egg at smallest 
cost, with least attention. Many fea- 
tures not found on other machines. 
Also a big variety of poultry supplies. 

Freight paid Egg 
$495 byus. Buys 1 50 Size 
Double walls, thoroughly insulated with 
heavy wool felt. Finest Hot Air Heatin 
System everinvented. Com- 


ple. with safety lamp, lamp bracket, egg 
tray. rmometer, egg tester and practical in- 
























tions. Metal Covered Hot Water Incubators: 
120 Egg Size, $9.25; 240 Egg Size, $12.95. 
Write for Incub L dleti: 













831 Stores Building, New York 

















When Mamma is Sick 


When mamma is sick or tired or too 
busy to make something good for dinner, 
somebody else—one of the children or 
anybody—can make = some Jell-O. It 
doesn’t have to be cooked, and there is no 
chance of making a mistake. 

In every city and big town 


JELL-O 


is served in nearly every home, and it is 
becoming almost as common in homes 
on the farms. 
@ It takes the place of 
many other things, and 
it saves a vast amount 
of time and expénse. 
_ Jell-O is made im seven 
pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
lOrange, Cherry, Peach, 
\Chocolate. 

Each in a separate pack- 
‘age.7 10 cents, at any gro- 
‘leery or general store. 


@ozens of the most deautitul ana 








“mother of the Kewpies,” has 
‘made some of her greatest Kewpie 
tures. A copy of the book will be |i 
sent to you free if you will write and |i 
us for the Kewpie Jell-O Bcok. |} 


GENESEE PURE FOOD | 

CO,, Le Roy., N. ¥. 
‘The name JELL-O is on every | 
[package in big red letters. Be 

you’ get JELL-O and not 
gomething else. 











Hansen’s 
Gloves 


HEY fit so perfectly, are so 
soft and pliable that your 
hands are at home for any 

work you have todo. They save 
you money, because they save your 
hands, as well as your pocket. 
There are Hansen’s for all kinds of work, driv- 
ing and sport. Leather reliable; style good. $ 
If your dealer is not supplied write us. Any- 
way send for Free Glove Book. 























O.C. Hansen Mfg. Co 
90 a Detroit Street 
» ilwaukee, Wi 
nfo Real 
Psd ary ae » Hand 
. — Sesusanee 
\ ; 44 
( \ \\\ < 
© # \ a 
LS DRIES THINGS QUICKER. 


Welcome Clothes Dryer at- 
taches to any stove pipe. Ten 
detachable arms same as 20-ft. 
line. No strings to break or 


nails to tear clothes. ‘‘You 
deserve thanks of woman- 
ind’? says a mother. Price 


$1.00. Big seller. Send for ik 
lustrated circular. Exclusive 
county distributers wanted. 


E. J. CHUBBUCK CO., 


Dept. 2, 731 Market St., 
Sam Francisco, Calif. 








Save your papers and get a binder, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








FACTS ABOUT FOODS 








the body. Mineral matter (ash) is necessary 
sues, particularly bone, hair, teeth, etc. 
assists in the diffusion of the fluids of the body. 
pounds of mineral matter in the adult human body. 
thirds of the weight and is necessary in making solutions 
and in cleansing the interior of the body. 


18 ounces starch and 5 pints water. 


Table Showing Composition of Cereals 


The daily ration of an adult requires 41%4 ounces proteid, 2 


The chief office of proteid is to build and repair tissue or flesh; that of 
carbohydrate (starch or sugar) is to furnish energy and maintain heat. 
and oil store energy and heat until needed and furnish the fatty tissue of 
for the building of the tis- 
It aids in the digestion of foods and 
There are about seven 
Water constitutes two- 


Fat 


of the other foods 


ounces fat, 





! 
i 


Calories 








ARTICLE Proteid | Fat Carbo- |Mineral|} Water | Value per 

| | jhydrates| Matter | Pound 
OS 2 ee 16.9 | am | 66.8 | 19 | 7.2 1860 
Or OS a | 8.9 | 2.2 | 75.1 | 0.9 | 12.9 | 1655 
Lh 8 ge | 8.2 | 0.6 | 78.9 | 0.4 | 10.8 | 1645 
Wheat Breakfast Cereal___-] 12.3 | La | 0 | 0.9 | 10.4 | | 1685 
ih oe oe CT Ror a ne | O£ | 79:0 { 0.4 | 12.4 | 1630 
Macaroni | oe ae 1.6 | 72.9 0.3 «| 10.8 1640 

Table Showing Composition of Meats 





Calories 




















| | l 
ARTICLE | Proteid | Fat | Carbo- | Mineral | 


| | | | | 
ARTICLE | Proteid | Fat | Carbo- |Mineral | Water | Value per 
| |hydrates| Matter | | Pound 
I el ea ela a i a So nar ne 15.3 15.6 a 0.8 | 52.0 | 1155 
TOUMGUC: “s.ceo..2< wteeninf Ae F sone i 0.9 53.9 | 740 
Heart orale inion gown 16.0 | 20.4 | 1.0 62.6 | 1160 
i she 16.9 | 4.8 0.4 | 1.2 16.7 | 520 
River: ......- . 21.6 | 5.4 Le | 1.4 69.8 | 605 
Ib ej «ea SERN Fa 3) SIR me? 16.7 | O07 | 45.6 | 1085 
ee Sabruks 18.5 | 5.0 10.5 | 10 | 65.0 | 840 
DEGHN. OM vince a cee scm ne) 13.5 | 27.5 16.0 | 0.7 42.3 | 1635 
Tipit USIOReA) 2.--- oa. 5] 14.1 | 33.2 iat J 4.1 35.9 | 1945 
MORNE Gop. dsaee: woe a | 6.5 | 66.8 oa, 4 2.7 15.9 | 2935 
Bacon ae 9.6 | 60.2 Sb 3 4.3 pA | 2930 
Chicken _-_---_- | te} 2 34.8 | 0.8 | 485 | 1000 
>) —————s Saunp ie wee 15.7 | 18.4 | 22.7 | 0.8 | 42.4 | 1385 
Goose - Si resi 10.3 | 33.8 | 22.2 | 0.6 | so. | 1940 
Table Showing Composition of Vegetables 
| | | | Calories 


Water | -Value per 











lhydrates| Matter | | Pound 
Beans (dried) —- 22.5 1.8 | 55.2 | 3.5 2.6 1605 
NBEO INN reared roa 2.3 0.3 | > | 0.8 89.2 | 195 
meee (nem) .1.-..-.......- 24.6 1.0 | 67.5 | 2.9 | 9.5 | 1655 
POs CEVCON, og 50.252c05-25u5 aU i 0.5 | 15.2 | Le f 74.6 | 465 
USO DU i 2.2 | 0.1 | 18.0 | Oo 78.3 | 385 
pweat Potatoes —...........| ie OF | 26.1 | ce 69.0 | 570 
eweet Corn. ....- ee ae 3.1 | Fe 19.2 | OT | 75.4 | 470 
rarsnips: ...- — 1.6 | 0.5 | 11.0 | 1.4 | 83.0 | 300 
Carrots aS RE ae ys 0.4 8.2 | LG 88.2 | 210 
Bee oe eee io So 1.6 | 0.1 | 3.8 Tet: |) - Sebr f 215 
Tweioe ...... ji dines 1.3 0.2 | 6.8 0.8 | 89.6 | 185 
On1rons .....-- ie er tx aes Ke | 0.3 | o. | 0.6 87.6 | 225 
Sa ae 1.6 0.3 | 4.5. | Ke 4 92.5: | 145 
MMOD. (a3 to eee ome 2.1 0.3 | 2.3 | 2.1 | 92.3 | 110 
EN Ses pane eee 1.4 0.4 | 8.2 | 9.8 | 88.3 | 215 
MOMmatoecs ..c-6- eels 0.9 0.5 Ss | 0.5 94.3 | 105 
le eee eee 1.2 0.3 2.2 | 0.7 94.0 | 90 
os —— aeons 2.1 0.1 2.3 | 1.0 94.5 | 85 
Cucumbers 0.8 0.2 | 2.4 | 0.7 95.4 | 80 





Table Showing Composition of Fruits 





Calories 












































ARTICLE Proteid {| Fat | Carbo- |Mineral| Water | Value per 
hydrates| Matter | | Pound 
PEON, siecle nee aes 1:3 0.6 21.0 | 0.8 75.3 460 
Grapes -..... Stee 1.3 1.6 14.9 | 0.5 | 77.4 450 
OE selenide 1.0 | eee AN 20.1 | 0.5 | 78.4 | 396 
Cusrrres =.-.-.--- es atts 1.0 0.8 | 16.5 | 0.6 80.9 365 
Huckleberries - fo SS ee 0.6 | 0.6 | TG;6- | 0.3 81.9 345 
momes: —.....- 2 SoS 0.4 | O° «| 13.0 | 0.3 84.6 290 
neers: +... ee 0.6 0.5 | 11.4 | 0.4 84.4 295 
Blackberries ae da ane 1.3 1.0 8.4 | 0.5 86.3 270 
PN ee  ocaeue| i | 2 3.4 | 0.5 | 85.0 27 
EN ee ee oot 0.5 | he 10.5 | 0.6 | 85.0 are 
Oranges ........~- aap iee ee 0.8 | 0.2 17-6 4 0.5 86.9 240 
mausppertes ............ .... | $04 _ 9.7 | 0.6 86.8 255 
Guennermes ....-....«....=.- 0.4 | 0.6 8.4 | 0.2 88.9 215 
Lu. ea | 1.04 0.7 TA 0.5 89.3 205 
CG I ee | 0.4 0.3 oo | 0.3 89.3 200 
ae | 0.6 ae a 0.6 89.5 185 
Strawbérries --.-~---- See 0° 4 0.6 6.0 | 0.6 90.4 180 
Watermelon Be ee ene Bea 0.4 | 0.2 | 6.7 | 0.3 92.4 140 
Dried Fruits 
| | | | | Calories 
ARTICLE Proteid | Fat | Carbo- |Mineral| Water | Value per 
| | |hydrates| Matter | | Pound 
iin ee eae sees 2.1 2.8 | 78.4 | 1.3 | 15.4 | 1615 
UIOIG, ng Sco6 Skee 2.6 | ao i} {Lf 3.4 | 146 | 1605 
ich tt wile 2.4 | 3.7 74.2 | 4.5 | 17:2 | 1495 
RE an eee cee 4.3 | 0.3 | 74.2 | 2.4 | 18.8 | 1475 
I i ai ais eo tensinaninaesie! a2 (| eH 73.3 | 2.3 | 22.3 | 1400 
RE eink anni aoe 16 7 2.2 | 66.1 | 2.1 28.1 | 1350 
Apricots Be apes sae 4.7 | 1.0) | 62.5 | 2.4 | 29.4 | 1290 
Table Showing Composition of Fish 
{ | | Minera! | Calories 
ARTICLE | Refuse |Protein | Fat Matter |Water |Value per Pound 
Cod, Salt (boneless) -- Seay at 22.2 0.3 23.1 54.4 | 410 | 
Mmouncer ..-.....- 61.5 | 5.6 | 0.3 = | 0.5 32.1. | 285 | 
Haddock ....._.._.... 51.0 | 8.2 | 0.2 | 0.6 40.0 | 325 | 
Halibut 1... ....| U7 | 184 | ry 0.9 61.9 | 560 | 
Mackerel (Spanish) _--! 34.6 | a ae 1.0 44.5 | 640 | 
BRMOOR. on 6 | 39.2 | 12.4 | 8.1 0.9 39.4: | 965 | Carbo- 
Shad sriaahiints ba santacidncenentb-aaia 50.1 | 9.2 | 4.8 | 0.7 | 35.2 | 745 | h’'drates 
Oysters (solid) —- =f 6.1 | a 0.9 | 883 | 230 | ie 





————— settieaatna ctthdi es 





_Tabie Showing Composition of Common Foods 


Carbo- 






( 


‘alories 








Ash \ 


\RTICLE Ash. | Water | Proteia Fat h’ drs | Value Lb. 
Milk -. Sec sesckcanceeet RE Ne EON BR ah Cae ees Sone 
ee 3.8 | 340 | 25.9 | 33.7 | 2.4 1950 
NS ahaa ckc ited ta ciara 1.0 | 73.7 | 13.4 | 10.5 eae 720 
Loo 2 ia es 2 at mo of Ee, | 2 ak AB OY 1857 
OS fee 2 4 35.3 | 9.2 | Le | 53.1 | 1215 
Chocolate —_ 2.2 5.$ 12.9 | 48.7 30.3 | 2860 
Table Showing Composition of Nuts. 
DE Raa. ca | Carbo- | Calories 
ARTICLE | Refuse | Water | Protcia | Fat 'hydrates |} Talue Lb. 





Almonds 








SET: : 64.8 4.8 21.0 E 17.3 2.0 
Brazil Nuts_-_- 49.6 2.7 8.6 33.6 3.5 2.0 
Ce: 52.1 | aT 4 15.6 05.8 13.0 2.4 | 
Hickory Nuts_---.- 62.2 1.4 5.8 5.5 4.3 0.8 | 
Pocane .......~- 2 49.7 2.9 10.3 | 70.8 14.3 a 
WEGUIUES nnecicce = 58.0 | 2.8 | ot 64.4 14.8 | $2 
Cnestnuts ....-... 16.1 | 31.0 | 5.7 | 6.7 39.0 | 15 | 
Butternmuts q....... 86.4 | 0.6 | 3.8 | 8.3 5 | 0.4 | 
Geceanuts .... «.-. 48.8 7.2 2.9 | 25.9 14.3 | 0.9 | 
Cocoanuts (shred’d) 3.5 6.3 | 57.3 | 31.6 | 1.3 | 
Pistachio Si 4.2 22.6 | 54.5 | 15.6 | at 3 
Peanuts -_-~--- = 26.4 $3 | 27.9 | 42.0 18.7 | 2.1 
Roasted Peanuts | 32.6 1.6 | 30.5 | 49.2 16.2 2.5 
Peanut Putter 2.0. | 29.3 | 46.6 | se 











TIME TABLE FOR COOKING 








Boiling 
Articles Time 
Minutes 
Coffee.. 1 to 
Eggs, soft cooked...... 6to 8 
Eggs, hard cooked 35 to 45 





Cod and Haddock, weight 3 to 5 Ibs..........20 to 30 
Bluefish and Bass, weight 4 to 5 Ib 40 to 45 
SRUPITIOM, WELEUE FBO. Bio Giincensvesreccnsossecscacsnsed 
Small Fish 
Potatoes, white...... 
Potatoes, sweet........ 
Asparagus. 

eas. 
Snaps....... 
Cauliflower 
Tomatoes, stewed... 
Rice 
Macaroni 
Beets, young.......... 
Cabbage...... 
Oyster Plant 
Turnips. 
Onions..... 
Parsnips........ 
Spinach 
Green Corn 




























































Slower Boiling 





Lima and other Shell Beans (dried)............. 3 to 4 
Beets, old 3 
Mutton, leg........ 








Ham, weight 12 to 14 lbs... 
Corned Beef or Tongue....... 
Turkey, weight 9 lbs 
Fowl, weight 4 to 5 lbs. 
Chicken, weight 3 Ibs 


Broiling 











Steak, one inch thick... 
Steak, one and one-half 
Lamb or Mutton Chops. 
Quails or Squabs 












































Chickens. 20 
Shad, Bluefish and Whitefish...............-....... 15 to 20 
Halibut, Salmon and Swordfish...............-...12 to 15 
Small, thin Fish 5to 8 
Liver and Tripe. 4to § 
Baking 

Minutes 
Bread (white loaf)... 45 to 60 
Bread (Graham loaf)... 35 to 45 
BeRCAG (BUCS) cscs cscs. 10 to 18 
Biscuits or Rolls (raised) 12 to 20 
Biscuits (baking-powder)..............---...------eeceee 12 to 15 
Gems 25 to 30 
Muffins (raised) 30 
Muffins (baking-powder)...WW....-----.--------- -easeeet tO 28 
Corn Cake (thin) 15 to 20 
Corn Cake (thick) 30 to 33 
Gingerbread ..---neaeG to 30 
Cookies 6 to 10 
REEL LOTTA Hee 45 to 60 


Cake (layer) 
Cake (loaf) 
Custard, Pudding. 
Custard (baked in cups)... 
ies__... 
Tarts 
Patties. 
Cheese Strawa................. 
Scalloped Oysters..... 

























Scalloped dishes of cooked mixtures............12 to 15 
Duck (wild) 20 to 30 
ARO ge ce apace aces wnipsnnninencsviatl 45 to 50 





Fish (thick), weight 3 to 4 lbs... 














Fish (small) ....20 to 60 
Slower Baking 
Hours 
Baked Beans.. .6 to8 
Braised Beef 34% t0o444 


Beef, sirloin or rid, rare (weight 5 Ibs.)._.1 
Beef, sirloin or rib, rare (weight 10 Ibs)....134 
Beef, si:loin or rib, well done, (weight 5 





s. 
Bess, sirloin or rib, well done (weight 10 
bs.) 
















































5/6 

Beef, rump, rare (weight 10 Ibs.).............. 14 
Beef, rump, well done (weight 10 Ibs.)....2 
Mutton (saddle)... 114 to 1} 
Lamb (leg) 14% to 13 
Lamb (forequarter). I tot 
Veal (leg)... 34 to4 
Veal (loin). 2 to3 
Pork (chine or sparerib).... 3 to3} 
Chicken, weight 3 to 4 1 to 1} 
Turkey, weight 9 Ibs. 244 t0o3 
ClOOSE, WEIBIE 0 1D8. 5 mncccncconsncncoenapeemeenen 

uck (domestic) 1 to 4 
NS EE RE, 1% to 1) 
Cake, (fruit)... 14% to2 
Cake (wedding) 3 
Bread Puddings. 1 
Tapioca or Rice Pudding 1 
Rice Pudding (poor man’s) .......----.-----=--- 2 to3 
Indian Pudding 22 to3 
pg eS EE ar 

Frying 
Minutes 

Muffins, Fritters and Doughnuts...........-...00- 3 tod 
Croquettes and Fishbaiis 1 





Potatoes, raw........... 
Breaded Chops. 
Fish 

Trout, and other small fish é 
® Note.—Length of time for cooking fish and meat 
does not depend so much on the number of pounds 
° ~ cooked as the extent of surface exposed to 
the heat. 




















A HOUSEWIFE’S TABLE OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 


2 Cups butter (packed 





solidly) — 1 Pound 
4 Cups Flour (pastry) = ] 7 
2 Cups granulated sugar = 1 
22-3 Cups powdered sugar 1 ee 
22-3 Cups brown sugar = ] 4 
2 2-3 Cups oatmeal 1 . 
43-4 Cups rolled oats 1 . 
22-3 Cups granulated corn 
meal = 1] 
41-3 Cups rye meal : 1 
17-8 Cups rice — ] 
41-2 Cups Graham flour = ] 
37-8 Cups entire wheat 
flour ==. 
41-3 Cups coffee 1 
2 Cups finely chopped 
meat =. 1 
9 eges 1 es 
1 Baker's choc- 
ate — 1 Ounce 
few grains is less than 
one-eighth teaspoo 
3 Teaspoons = 1 Tablespoon 
16 Tablespoons = 1 Cup 
*2 Tablespoons butter = 1 Ounce 
4 Tablespoons flour = 1 Ounce 








ie 





Past 
he 
ae 





















ee ees 
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poon 

















aturday, March 6, 1915] 





If you knew what a won- 
derful book I am Offering you, you 
would write for itthis minute, The 





finest, most complete buggy catalog ever 
issued. Tells how I make my ‘‘Blue Grass’ 
Buggies, how I test them, guarantee them 
and sell them ata price that will 


SAVE $25 TO $50 


agg g@ direct from face 
t No traveling sales- 
mea, bad debts, ng profs 


T 
days free, Ty aitod ey guars 
antee on ——— 
material. stig 
Free Buggy Garqin Book Today. @ 





Delivered (2: FREE 


on gt and 30 DAYS TRIAL 





SEND NO MONEY tstwrtesotefgccrs 
1915 catalog of “*‘ Range 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at _— 80 {™. they rit 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle ee tg month's free 
trial without a cent of expense to 
you can make money tating orders for bicy- 
cles, — lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog, It’s free. It contains “combination offers” 
ye re-fitting hat = bicycle like new at lowest cost. 
Also much useful bicycle i Ogee ito n. Sg oe og 
pong ~ you. No oneelse 
LOW FACTORY PRICES Fao Mh hang > | 
terms. You cannot een 4 fob Baya a blero pte or sun- 
dries without learning w ite now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. “Gist, CHICAGO, iLL 











fens Lee Pd — one 

undre ousand fami- 

lies have saved $5—$10— 

$15, even $20 on the ranges 

in their homes—some of them 

your friends and neighbors. 
GET THE BOOK 

S/it has proven to them be no. 
b+ ool range at any 
ual this 


shown in_ the 

Simply write e's our free 
catalog. aud wholesale 
factory prices--terms if desired. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 
713 Detroit St. CLEVELAND, 0. 


ratins IRON 
HEATING 
Makes Ironing a Pleasure 
Pronounced the ** World's 
Best"* by over 650,000 satisfied 
customers. Nohot stove—heat 
regulated instantly. Clothes 


ironed better, easier, in ha 
the time. Satisfaction guaran’ 


AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN 
$30 TO $50 WEEKLY 
(0 experience necessary — sells 
tself. Absolutely lowest priced, 
fastest selling iron made. — home a prospect. New terms 


Fae Mou territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 
he Monitor Sad Iron Co, 617 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 

































Save Dealers’ Profit 


Q = y t PAY THE FREICHT 


It has the full life of the oil 
init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 
Try two gutene out of your 
order—if not satisfied re- 
turn balance and get ALL 
of your money back. 
MADE ESH "FOR saotrnerese For Painting 
YOUR R ORDER. ith each order. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


0. L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 25, St. Louls, Mo. 











Helpful Hints for Mother 








GENERAL RULES FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S GUIDANCE 


RULES FOR BABY 


Under the following conditions the great 
majority of infants have obtained the finest 
degree of perfection: 

1. When the baby is born it is wrapped in 
a warm blanket. 

2. The eyes are cleaned with separate 
pieces of gauze wet with boric acid solution, 
3. <A specially prepared solution of 1 per 
cent silver nitrate is dropped in the eyes to 
prevent possible blindness, 

4. The mouth is gently wiped out with 
boracic acid solution. The baby is then 
given a teaspoon or two of warm boiled wa- 
ter. 

5. The cord is dusted with boracie acid 
powder, covered with dry absorbent cotton 
and laid on its right side to favor the new 
course of blood through the heart. 

6. The custom of deferring the first bath 
of water for several days is finding growing 
favor in the opinion of physicians, 

% <A daily rubbing of warm olive oil is 
preferred as giving less shock, Warm fresh 
lard will do as a substitute, 

8. The navel should be supported by a 
light, soft, flannel band, the baby wrapped 
in a fresh, dry blanket, put to sleep in @ 
warm, dark, quiet place. 

9. Babies are better for being given noth- 
ing but mother’s milk and pure boiled water 
during the first half year of their life. 

10. A baby needs warmth, fresh air, re- 
pose, regular feeding, a crib or basket of its 
own, It should not remain wet nor have to 
endure that which shocks or fatigues it. In 
short, it should have undisturbed comfort. 
11. A tight band interferes with muscular 
development and movement. It is also the 
frequent cause of rupture. A knitted, wool- 
en band keeps the child free from sudden 
shocks of change or temperature. 


it permitted to suck its thumb, for the rea- 
son that they carry germs and cause facial 
distortion and adenoids, 


RULES FOR LAYING OUT THE HOUSE 
GROUNDS 

1. Avoid straight lines, 

2. Have open lawns unbroken by shrub- 
bery, etc. 

8. Make massed plantings near borders. 

RULES FOR HOUSE PLANTS 
1. Try to give the plants the conditions 
they would have in their native woods as far 
as possible, 
2. Suit the pot to the size of the plant. 
8. Generous waterings every few days are 
better than daily waterings, for the reason 
that the roots need air. 

RULES FOR CANNING 

1. Fresh, unwilted fruit or vegetables, 
free from decay, are best. 
2. Any food will keep indefinitely if the 
bacteria in it be killed. 

3. Corn, beans, peas, snaps, etc., have @ 
more resistent bacteria than fruits and to- 
matoes, therefore, a little more care is re- 
quired for them. 

4. In making jellies the syrup jellies best 
if the fruit be not quite ripe and the juice 
cooked a very short time after the sugar is 
y added, 

RULES FOR HOUSE BUILDING 


1. Suit the house to the purpose, comfort 
and convenience of the occupant-to-be and 
the location, environment and purpose of the 
structure, 

2. Spend money on comforts and conven- 
iences rather than a large house or show. 

8. Waste the minimum of space in halls 
unless the house be very large. 

4. Have the living rooms on the sunny 
side of the house, 

5. Give much thought to closets, cup- 
boards and screened porches, 

6. The size of the living room is suited to 
the number in the family. 

7. The characteristics of the dining room 
are cheer and brightness, 

8. The kitchen in the small home must 
be easy of access to the dining room, the 
working plan compact, the ventilation good, 

9. The most comfortable stairs are those 
in which the tread is about double the riser, 

10. The bedrooms must be well venti- 
lated. 

HOUSE DECORATION RULES 

1. The walls should be so decorated as to 
make the proportions of the room seem 
their best. 

2. Colors and decorations should blend 
and be restful to the eye, 

3. Decorations and ornaments should not 
be dust-catchers, 

4, All carpets and furniture should be 
chosen with regard to comfort, the ease with 
which they can be kept clean and harmony 
with their surroundings. 








OUR TWO BEST 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


$1 50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription, for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions, all sent in together 

—a saving of 33 per cent on each 

subscription. Address 





RULES FOR THE SICK ROOM 

1. Don’t lose your head, 

2. Don’t whisper. 

8. Don’t make sudden noise. 

4. Don’t let windows rattle or 
click or chairs squeak, 

5. Don’t discuss the 
with her even if normal, 

6. Don’t discuss the patient’s condition 
with anyone else in her hearing. 

7. Don’t discuss sickness of any 
person or persons. 

8. Don't tell the patient what medicine 
you are giving her, 

9. Don’t lean on the foot of the bed, 
sit on the side of it, or knock against it. 

10. Don’t keep the sick room dark. 

11. Don’t let the odors of cooking reach 
the sick room, 


doors 


patient’s condition 


other 
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12. Don’t forget that sick persons should 
have an all-over bath every day unless the 





Save this issue. 


refer to it a thousand times before the year 


You will have occasion to 


doctor advises otherwise. 
13. Don’t keep a conglomeration of med- 





is over, 





icine bottles in the sight of the patient. 


12. The infant is given no pacifier nor is * 


14. Don’t let flies or mosquitoes escape 
alive from the sick room, 

15. Do be regular. 

16. Do follow the doctor’s advice implic- 
itly. 

17. Do ventilate, 

18. Do shade the patient’s eyes from the 
glare of a lamp, 

19, Do kill every fly or mosquito that en- 
ters the sick room and burn it. 

A DAILY OUTLINE OF WORK 

The following outline is suggested: 

1. Tone oneself by drinking some fresh, 
cool water. 

2. Make the fires, air the dining room 
and hall. 

8. Prepare the breakfast and set the ta- 
ble. 

4, Put the bedrooms to air while the fam- 
ily is at breakfast. 

5. Remove the breakfast dishes; put 
away the food. Sort the dishes and put to 
soak all dishes and utensils that have had 
food in them which is liable to stick. 

6. Put dining room and sitting room in 
order, airing them well, 

7. Wash dishes, put kitchen and pantries 
in order. Prepare dishes that require slow 
cooking and put them to cook, 

8. Do churning, ironing or other extra 
work, 

9. Make beds and put sleeping rooms and 
bathroom in order. 

10. Trim lamps, 

11. Dust halls and stairs; sweep piazzas, 

This plan naturally would be varied in 
many households, but indicates the idea, The 
more definite the work can be made, the 
better, 





PRESERVING EGGS BY THE USE 
OF WATER GLASS 


Use pure water that has been thoroughly 
boiled and then cooled. To each 10 quarts 
of water add one quart of water glass. 
Pack the eggs in a@ jar and pour solution 
over them, covering well. 

Keep the eggs in a cool dark place. A 
dry, cool cellar is a good place, 

If the eggs are kept in too warm a place 
the silicate is deposited and the eggs are not 
properly protected. Do not wash the egg 
before packing, for by so doing you injure 
their keeping quality, probably dissolving 
the mucilaginous coating on the outside of 
the shell. ‘ 


For packing, use only perfectly fresh eggs, 
for stale eggs will not be saved and may 
prove harmful to the others. 

Water glass is a very cheap product, that 
can usually be procured at not to exceed 50 
cents per gallon, and one gallon would make 
enough solution to preserve 50 dozen eggs, 
so that the cost of material for this method 
would be only about one cent per dozen 
Water glass is sodium and potassium sili- 
cate, sodium silicate being usually the 
cheaper. If wooden kegs or barrels are used 
in which to pack the eggs, they should first 
be thoroughly scalded with boiling water, to 
sweeten and purify them, 

—Taken from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 103, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 





HOW TO MIX PAINT FOR TINTS 


Red and Black MaARCG css 6sciccvcvecece Brown 
LQK6 Gnd White MAKER. 6s. 006600060400 FORD 
White and Brown makes.......... Chestnut 


White, Blue and Lake makes........ Purple 
Blue and Lead Color makes. ceoee ROCOEL 
White and Carmine makes..... Siaes eae Pink 
Indigo and Lamp-Black makes.. Silver Gray 
White and Lamp-Black makes.. Lead Color 
Black and Venetian Red makes... Chocolate 
White and Green makes....... Bright Green 
Purple and White makes...... French White 
Light Green and Black makes... Dark Green 


White and Green makes......... Pea Green 
White and Emerald Green....Brilliant Green 
Red and Yellow makes........ eee Orange 
White and Yellow makes...... . Straw Color 
White, Blue and Black makes... Pearl Gray 
White, Lake and Vermillion...... Flesh Color 


Umber, White and Venetian Red makes Drab 
White, Yellow and Venetian Red..... Cream 
Yellow, White and a little Vene tian 

GO INO MON ¢o0 00. te ce-ee bass . vcoce Ste 
Red, Blue and Black makes......... - Olive 





SOME BULLETINS ON LABOR 
SAVING 


United States Department of 
Bulletin No, 317: 
“The Farm Home and Water Pans for 
Poultry.’’ 
“Modern Conveniences for the 
Home,’’ Bulletin No. 270. 
Pennsylvania State College: 
‘Lighting Farm Houses, Bulletin No, 103. 
Utah Agricultural College, Extension Divis- 
ion: 

‘“Labor-saving devices for the Home,” 
The American School of Home Economics, 
Chicago, II1.: 

“The Up-to-Date Home.” 


Agriculture, 


Farm 
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Belle City 


the whole wonderful story of the Belle 
FWorid’s Ghampionsh Hatehes in my great Gitme 


> ree Book, 
Hatching Facts.’ winners of the 21 "World's 
Championship Hatches tell the story of their money-mak- 
ing, prize-winning success in their own words. Book 
gives you full information, facts, proofs and particulars 
about high pareantage hatches everywhere with World’s 
Champion Belle City hatching outfits. 327,000 in use. 


Write for*‘Hatching Facts” Today 


A Postal Brings It 
It tells everything. Illustrates the Belle City Incubator 
and Brooder in actual colors—shows what makes the Belle 
City the 21 Times World's Champion—gives facts about 
ame ges Fm a Bars r non better than you have ever 
before. 


My $800.00 Gold Offers 


Here’s y,. greatest chance Get this 
Book 
















you ever had to make money 
with a hatching outfit. Con- 
ditions so easy every man, 
woman, boy or _— may re- 
ceive fall pardiga 
ves fu artieularsof my 
+2, 3 months’ Home Test 
Offer, my ate year money 
back guaranty andmy low 
ead Freigh’ t prepaid. 
after the gold. Don’t 
let anybody get ahead 
of you.” I ship quick 
from Buffalo, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis or 
cine. Write now. 
Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Cov» Box 101 Racine, Wise 


PAIN BARGAIN 


BOOK FREE 


end your name on a_ postal now for the ates’ mey- 
phere P paint book ever printed Quotes prices Ha a bare pene 
house paint, floor paint, Phat wall 

andmany other taints, all of unques' fone’ 

high grade, backed by our absolute gu 

antee of satisfaction and sold a prices ' 

that save you about t halt. Ea it your- 

self, by writing for b 


COLOR SAMPLES FREE 
Evercote Ready House Paint, 98¢ 
F: guaran “ey “to cover 7250 to 800 sq. 
He 2 coats, guaranteed not to chalk, rul 

orblister. Evercote Ready Mixed Hloor 
Pain it, $1.05 per gal., guaranteed not to 
show heei prints. Everc Barn Paint 
63c to 78¢ per gal. saceording fo quantity. 
Write for free book and color samples 
today. Addres 



















PARCEL POST BOXES 
Ship Eggs, Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, 
etc., by parcel post direct to your customers, 


“H&D” BOXES 


meet all G 

antee safe delivery of products. Madeia 
various shapes and sizes—strong, light and 
sanitary, Protect contents from heat, cold 
and moisture. Send today for free booklet, 
B ‘‘How to Pack It for Parcel Post.’ 
The HINDE & DAUOH PAPER Co, 
Dept. U Sandusky, Ohio. 


























Four Splendid Grape Vines 


1 Scuppernong, 

1 Concord, 

1 Niagara, 

1 Moore’s Early; 
Our new 1915 FARM RECORD BOOK 
and one year’s subscription to THE PRO- 





Cornell Reading Course, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
“Saving Steps,” “Saving Strength,’ and 
“Study on Household Equipment.’ 


i 
“Home Economics and Plans,’ by Martha | 


Van Rensselaer, 
“Choice and Care of Utensils.” 





OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND DOMES.- 
TIC SCIENCE WORK UNDER 
THE SMITH-LEVER ACT 


Alabama—J. F. Duggar, Auburn: 
Arkansas—Martin Nelson, Fayetteville; 
Florida—P, H. Rolfs, Gainesville; 
Georgia—A,. M. Soule, Athens; 
Louisiana—W, R. Dodson, Baton Rouge; 
North Carolina—B. W. Kilgore, West 
Raleigh. 
Oklahoma—W. D. Bentley, Stillwater; 
South Carolina—W. W. Long, Clemson 
College; 
Tennessee—C. A. Keffer, Knoxville; 
Texas—Clarence Ousley, College Station; 
Virginia—J. D. Eggleston. Blacksbure. 





GRESSIVE FARMER, ALL 25 
FOR ONLY ...-+.e -@ o 


With each lot of Grape Vines will be sent 
full directions, telling how to plant, fertilize, 
cultivate, prune and train the vines, and also 
the large, handsome, illustrative catalog of 
the nursery company—telling what, when 
and how to plant, and giving modern, up-to- 
date methods for getting quick and large re- 
turns for all kinds of fruit. 

The Progressive Farmer’s 1915 Farm Record 
Book makes bookkeeping for farmers so sim- 
ple and easy that any one who can read. 
write and add figures can make and keep a 
complete record of all crops, livestock, fruit, 
poultry, eggs, etc., produced, and can show 
the actual cost of production and their actual 
profits for the year. 

DON’T MISS this. The offer will be 
withdrawn on March 25th. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
horhood. 
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Fertilizer Facts No. 17 


WAR and DIVERSIFICATION 


Soil Fertility represents capital, and must be maintained if we ex- 
pect to reap a constant income from the soil. ; 

Not to apply at least as much plant food to the soil each year as 
we take off with the crop is to diminish our farm capital. 

Diversification is a method of farming by which we do not have 
to depend on one source or trop for our entire income. It means that 
we must put more into the soil and get more out of it. ; 

What to put into the soil? Intelligence and plant food combined 
and well mixed. <A diversity of crops all of them usable and salable. 

Crop rotation is a part but not all of diversification. : , 

The sale of our farm crops may mean slow suicide, especially if we 
sell more plant food in the crop than we apply in the form of fertili- 
zers and barnyard manures. . 

Do you haul the leaves from your forest and fail to return something 
for your trees? That is poor policy if you expect to maintain your 
forest. So it is with taking more from the land in the form of crops 
than you put back. f 

An investment of $4.25 in fertilizer for cotton per acre, made a gain 
in produce of $9.00, or a net gain over cost of fertilizer of $4.75. Ona 
hundred acres this would be a very great saving to the farmer. 

Truck crops will net from $50 to $100 per acre when you apply from 
one to two thousand pounds of fertilizer to the acre. ; 

Clean your slate and get ready for another year. You will feel bet- 
ter and make bigger crops in 1915. ; 

Your motto should be live and let live. All of us are trying to do this. 

Co-operate with all the agencies that are trying to bring about a 
better Agriculture for the South. Give an impartial hearing to the 
press and Agricultural lecturer as well as to the work of corporations 
and associations and societies. ; . 

The South is now beginning an era of her greatest prosperity. Join 
in the movement and — —— of it. foe aa = of ,your- 
self and your sunny southland. Business is already “picking up. 

Write for Bulletin No. 6, “FARMING IN WAR TIMES—WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT.” 








SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
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The “AA” Trade-Mark Means 
Fertilizer of Highest Grade Materials 


In buying fertilizer you cannot tell the quality by looking at the goods. While 
the analysis gives the number of pounds of plant foods, it does not tell whether 
the materials are high grade or low grade. So it is important to buy fertilizer 
by the brand name. If you want to be sure of fertilizer made of high-grade ma- 
terials call for 


“AA” Brand Fertilizers 


They contain soluble plant foods that are in splendid mechanical condition—dry 
and drillable. The Ammonia is supplied in several forms to feed the crop from 
seed time "til harvest. The formulas are made by men who have made a life 
study of Southern crops and the foods that they require. They are as superior 
to dry-mixed or shovel-mixed fertilizers as bread is superior to wheat. For in 
dry mixing the crude materials are only mixed together. No chemical action 
takes place. The goods are often sticky, undrillable and less available than 
chemically mixed brands. Bigger, better yields reward those who in- 
sist on ‘‘AA’” brands. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co, 
Southern Factories and Sales Offices Located at 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Pensacola, Fla, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Columbia, Ss. C, 
Spartanburg, S. C, 
Wilmington, N. C, 
Norfolk, Va. 


BALTIMORK, MD. 


CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 
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| Agricultural Leaders of the South 





STATE AGENTS IN CHARGE OF 
CORN CLUB AND CANNING 
CLUB WORK 


Alabama—L. N. 
Work; Miss Madge 
Work, 

Arkansas—W. J, 
s0ys’ Work; Miss 
Rock, Girls’ Work. 

Florida—c. K, 
Boys’ Work; Miss 
Gainesville, Girls’ Work, 

Georgia—J. Phil Campbell, 
Work; Miss Lois P. Dowdle, 
Work. 

Kentucky—Dr. 
Boys’ Work; Mrs, 
ville, Girls’ Work, 

Louisiana—E. S. 
3oys’ Work; Miss 
Rouge, Girls’ Work. 

Maryland—G. H,. 
Boys’ Work. 

Mississippi—C, A. 
Work; 
Work, 

North Carolina—T. E. 
eigh, Boys’ Work; Mrs, 
Raleigh, Girls’ Work. 

Oklahoma—John E. 
Boys’ Work; 
Work, 

South Carolina—W. W. Long, Clemson Col- 
ege, Boys’ Work; Miss Edith L. Parrott, 
Rock Hill, Girls’ Work. 

Tennessee—H. D. Tate, 
Work; Miss Virginia P. 
Girls’ Work, 

Texas—H. H. 
Boys’ Work: 
Station, Girls’ 


Duncan, 


teese, 


Auburn, 
Auburn, 


Boys’ 
Girls’ 


Jernigan, 
Emma 


Little 
Archer, 


Rock, 
Little 


McQuarrie, Gainesville, 
Agnes Ellen Harris, 


Athens, 
Rome, 


Boys’ 
Girls’ 


Fred Mutchler, 
Helen B. 


Lexington, 
Wolcott, Shelby- 


Richardson, Baton Rouge, 
Alice S. Keeler, 3aton 
Alford, College Park, 
Cobb, Jackson, Boys’ 
Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Girls’ 


West Ral- 
McKimmon, 


Browne, 
Jane §, 


Swain, Stillwater, 
Miss Emma A, Chandler, Girls’ 


Knoxville, Boys’ 
Moore, Knoxville, 


Williamson, 
Miss Berniece 
Work, 
Virginia—T. O. 
Work; Miss Ella 
Work, 

West Virginia—VWm. 
gantown, Boys’ Work; 
man, Morgantown,, 


College Station, 
Carter, College 


Sandy, 


Agnew, 


Boys’ 
Girls’ 


Burkeville, 
Burkeville, 


Mor- 
Guse- 


H. Kendrick, 
Mrs. Sadie R. 
Girls’ Work. 





DIRECTORS OF FARMERS’ INSTI- 
TUTES AND AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS 


Alabama—Dr, C. A, Cary, Auburn, Direct- 
or of Farmers’ Institutes; J. F. Duggar, Au- 
burn, Supt. Extension Work. 

Arkansas—Prof. Martin Nelson, 
ville, Director of Agricultural 
Work. 

Florida—Prof, P. H. Rolfs, Gainesville, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes and Agricul- 
tural Extension Work, 

Georgia—Dr, A. M. 
tension Work, 

Mississippi—Prof. E. R. Lloyd, 
tural College, Director of Farmers’ 
and Agricultural Extension Work. 

North Carolina—T. B. Parker, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes; 
Browne, West Raleigh, Agricultural 
sion Work, 

Tennessee—East Tennessee, Pres. Farmers’ 
Institutes, W. D. Stokley, Cleveland; Sec- 
retary Farmers’ Institutes, Prof. H. A. Mor- 
gan. Middle Tennessee—Pres, Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, Robt. Gallagher, Spring Hill; Sec- 
retary Farmers’ Institutes, T. G. Settle 
Shelbyville, West Tennessee—Pres, Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, R. TT. DeBerry; Secretary 
Farmers’ Institutes, J. D. Johnson, Jackson. 
Prof. Chas. A. Keffer, Knoxville, Director 
Agricultural Extension Work, 

Texas—Fred W. Davis, Austin, 
Farmers’ Institutes; Clarence Ousley, College 
Station, Supt. Agricultural Extension Work. 

South Carolina—Prof. W. W. Long, Chief 
of Extension and Farmers’ Institute Divis- 
ion, Clemson College, S. C. 


Fayette- 
Extension 


Soule, Director of Ex- 


Agricul- 
Institutes 


Raleigh, 


zr. a. 
Exten- 


Director of 





AGENTS IN DEMONSTRATION 
WORK 
State Agents 


Watt, Auburn, 
Watson, Little 


bs. ee 
Ce: We 


Alabama. 
Rock, Arkansas, 


R. S. Wilson, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Cc. K. MeQuarrie, Gainesville, Florida. 
J. Phil Campbell, Athens, Georgia, 
W. D. Bentley, Yukon, Oklahoma, 
W. W. Long, Clemson College, S. C 
W. F. Proctor, College Station, 
H. D. Tate, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cc. R. Hudson, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
G. H, Alford, College Park, Maryland. 
Mason Snowden, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
Nat, T. Frame, Morgantown, West Va. 
T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Virginia. 
Assistant State and District Agents 
A. D. Whitehead, Greenville, Alabama, 
Cc. M. Mauldin, Birmingham, Alabama. 
J. C. Barnett, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
R. C, Davidson, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
H,. F. Knapp, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
P. P. Garner, West Jack ssi 
B. J. Moore, Jackson, 
J. W. Willis, Grenada, Missi 
W. H. Pace, Gainesville, Florida, 
S. M. Cown, Union City, Ga, 
G. V. Cunningham, Tifton, 
J. K. Giles, Athens, Ga. 
JF. Walter Hendricks, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
J. M. Daily, Muskogee, 
Building. 
Fr, F, Ferguson, Minco, Okla. 
Baker, Bishopville, S. C. ‘ 
W. H. Barton, Clemson College, S. C. 
W. R, Elliott, Winnsboro, S..C. 
William Ganzer, Denton, Texas, 
G. W. Orms, Mineola, Texas, 
M. T. Payne, Temple, Texas. 
L. Quicksall, Waco, Texas. 
O. Watson, Livingston, Texas, 
M. Dean, Columbia, Tenn, 
S. Nichols, Jackson, Tenn, 
T. D. McLean, Carthage, Tenn. 
E. S. Millsaps, Statesville, N. C. 
Morgan O. Hughes, Bowling Green, Ky. 
. M. Calhoun, Gilbert, La. 
. BE. Perrin, St. Landry, La. 
A. Redhead, Baton Rouge, La. 
. S. Richardson, Baton Rouge, La, 
J. E. Wemple, Arcadia, La. 
. S. Farrar, Jetersville, Va. 
filliam P. Moore, Forest Depot, Va. 
J. B. Pierce, (col), Wellville, Va. 
7’, C. Shackleford, Profit, Va. 


Texas, 


ssippi, 


Savannah, Ga, 


Okla., 806 Barnes 


lL, Te 





DIRECTORS SOUTHERN EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS 


Alabama, J. 
Arkansas, M, 
Florida, P. 
Georgia, R, J. 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, E. 
lege. 
North Carolina, B. W. Kilgore, 
Oklahoma—W, L. Carlisle, 
South Carolina, J. N. 
lege. 
Tennessee, H. A. Morgan, 
Texas, B. Youngblood, 
Virginia, S. W. 


gar, Auburn. 
Nelson, Fayetteville, 

Rolfts, Gainesville, 
DeLoach, Experiment. 
Dedson, Baton Rouge. 
Lloyd, Agricultural Col« 


Raleigh. 
Stillwater, 
Harper, Clemson Col- 
Knoxville, 


College Station. 
Fletcher, Blacksburg, 





PRESIDENTS SOUTHERN AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES 


Alabama, C. C. Thach, Auburn. 

Arkansas, John C, Futrall, Fayetteville. 

Florida, Albert A. Murphnuee, Gainesville. 

Georgia, A. M. Soule, Athens. 

Louisiana, Thos. D. Boyd, Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi, G. R. Hightower, Agricultural 
College. 

North Carolina, D. H. Hil 

South Carolina, W, M. Riggs, 
lege, 

Tennessee, Brown Ayres, Knoxville, 

Texas, W. B. Bissell, College Station. 

Virginia, J. D. Eggleston, Blacksburg. 


West Raleigh. 
Clemson Col- 





SOUTHERN COMMISSIONERS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Alabama, J. A. Wade, 
Arkansas, J. H. Page, 
Florida, W, A. McRae, Tallahassee, 
Georgia, Jas D. Price, Attlanta. 
na, E. O. Bruner, Baton 
Mississippi’ H. E. Blakeslee, Jackson, 
North Carolina, W, A. Graham, Raleigh. 
South Carolina, E. J. Watson, Columbia. 
Tennessee, T. F. Peck, Nashville, 
Texas, Fred W. Davis, Austin. 
Virginia, G. W. Koiner, Richmond, 


Montgomery. 
Little Rock. 


Rouge, 





QUANTITY OF 


SEED PER ACRE 





Quantity of Seed Per 





Cotton % to 1 bu. 
Corn g to 4 bu. 
Barley -- 14% to 2 bu. 
Oats 2 to 3 bu. 
Whez f 4 bu. 
Ce zi u. 

Suckwheat » 4 pecks 
Cowpeas ....... 

“ 


MIE aecacnanecte- 


Sorghum --- 
a 


to 2 bu 
Orchard Grass 
RG ee Alone—15 lbs. 
| White Clover + to 8 lbs. 
Crimson Clover 112 to 15 lbs. 
Bur Clover 4 bu. 
Alfalfa -|20 to 25 lbs. 
Melilotus (Sweet Clover)--.|15 
Vetch (Hairy) % to 1 bu. 
Velvet Beans ~-- 4 pecks 
Lespedeza hel 
Peanuts .--| Virginia, hulled, 





ROR. Gpcccuscccdscsnncennaneaath GEhe 





-broadcast, 
——in drills, s 
seed or syrup—in drills, 4 to 8 lbs. 
_|Alone—10 to 15 Ibs. 


Alone—12 to 15 lbs. i 
In combinations—6 to 8 


-25 to 45 lbs. 


MERRION pscbics onc skcse mone Alone---15 to = 
-2 to 3 lbs. 


o 2 bu.—broadcast 
34 bu.—in drills 
rows 

—broadcast 


1 to 2 bu. 
t to 2 pecks 


In combinations—5 to 8 lbs. 
In combinations—5 to 8 lbs, 
i lbs. 


in the burs—cleaned seed, 5 to 8 Ibs, 


to 25 lbs.—unhulled seed, 5 to 10 lbs. more 


¥%Z bu. Spanish, hulled 1% pecks, in shells, 2 bu, 


»s. In combinations, 6 to 10 lbs. 
Broadcast—4 to 6 Ibs. 





MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “ sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get itfor you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














Read our livestock advertisements and breed only pure-bred sires. 


| WHEN FERTILIZER IS NOT AD.- 
VISABLE 


HE farmer is coming to understand per- 

fectly when you tell him that a particular 
brand of fertilizer is not good for a certain 
purpose because the plant food that it con- 
tains is not in available shape. He knows 
that it is just like trying to eat a raw Irish 
potato or handing the bottle to the baby 
without taking the stopper out—the food is 
there, but it is not in available shape.—Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH 
RECIPE 


LAKE % bushel of good stone 

water, keeping it covered while slaking, 
Strain and add 4 quarts salt, dissolved in 
warm water, 3 pounds ground rice boiled to 
a paste (thin), % pound of Spanish whit- 
ing, and 1 pound of clear glue, dissolved in 
warm water. Mix and let stand for several 
days. Apply hot if possible. 


lime in hot 


Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer, 





Saturday, March 6, 1915] 


Effects of Lime on Different Crops 


[ps THE following table plants are 
placed in six classes according as 
they are affected by liming and by 
acid soils: 


Class 1 contains those 


by liming the 


crops most 
soil; 


benefited 
Class 2 contains those crops benefited less by 
liming than those in Class 1, but 
more than those in Class & 

Class ¢ 


contains crops benefited less by lim- 


ing than those in Class 2; 
Class contains that may yell 
even though the soil be moderately 
sour, although do well on limed soil, 
indifferent to small degree of acidity 
er liming; 


crops 


Class 5 that thrive better 
addition of lime; 
that do better 


soil than those 


contains crops 
without the 


Class contains 
still more 


Class 5. 


crops 
acid 


on a 
in 


@©lass 1: Alfalfa, asparagus, barley, beets, 
celery, red clover, melilotus, let- 
tuce, onion, parsnip, pepper, salsify, 
spinach, tobacco, Kentucky  blue- 
grass, timothy, black medic, cur- 
rants. 

Class 2: Cabbage, 

mer, speltz, 

muskmelon, 
ghum, crimson 
grass, tall fescue. 


hemp, horse radish, 
mustard, rape, 
clover, orchard 


sor 


Brussels sprouts, buckwheat, ¢Car- 
rots, collards, cucumbers, endive, 
kale, lentils, oats, peas, pumpkins, 
rhubarb, sainfoin, spurry, squash, 
sunflower, wheat, alsike clover, 
white clover, hop clover, meadow 
oat grass, grape, strawberry, plum, 
peanut. 
: Castor beans, Common White beans, 
Golden Wax beans, lima _ beans, 
bush beans, pole beans, marrowfat 
beans, Red Valentine beans, Scar- 
let Runner beans, soy beans, velvet 
beans, chicory, Dent corn, sweet 
corn, popcorn, cotton, cowpea, cress, 
flax, lupines, millet, parsley, rad- 
ish, rye, tomato, turnip, vetch, les- 
pedeza, bur clover, blackberry, ap- 
ple, peach, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, 
Serradella, sorrel, 
redtop, pear. 
Watermelon, 


Class 


Class 


Class 5: Scotch broom, 


Class 6: cranberry. 





LIME—DIFFERENT FORMS 


HE following table shows the weights of 

different forms of lime which are equiva- 
lent or equal in value. For instance, it re- 
quires 1.8 pounds of ground limestone (cal- 
cium carbonate) to equal 1.3 pounds of water 
slaked lime (calcium hydroxide), and 1.8 
pounds of water slaked lime to equal 1 
‘pound of burned or quick lime (calcium ox- 
ide). This table is based on pure materials 
or materials of equal purity: 





Calcium Car- 
Calcium Hy- | bonate. Air- 
droxide, Water|Slaked Lime. 
Slaked Lime }] Ground Lime- 
stone. 


Lbs. 
1.8 
180.0 
900.0 
1800.0 
2700.0 
3600.0 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 





3500.0 
4000.0 











Calcium lime is often mixed 
proportions with magnesium lime. On most 
Boils it is generally accepted that mag- 
nesium carbonate, while acting a little more 
slowly, is equally or a little more eflicient in 
correcting acidity. 

Pure calcium oxide (burned 
tains 71.4 per cent of calcium. 

Pure ‘calcium Hydroxide (water 
lime) contains 54 per cent of calcium, 

Pure 
tains 40 

Table showing relative values 
the calcium compounds (lime), 
calcium which they contain, 


in varying 


lime) con- 


slaked 
carbonate ground limestone) con- 
per cent of calcium, 

per ton of 


based on the 
when pure: 





Calcium Car- 
bonate, Air- 
Slaked Lime. 
Ground Lime- 
stone 


Calcium Hy- 
droxide 
Water-slaked 
Lime 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 





$1.90 
2.30 
2 65 
3.05 
3.40 
+3.80 
4.20 
4.55 


$1.40 
170 
225 
2.55 
2.80 
3.10 
3.40 














HARVESTING OATS—TWELVE 
SUGGESTIONS 


1. Cut your oats with a binder. 
er is liable to waste 25 to 50 per cent. 
One binder will harvest about 80 acres 
enamine acres per day; More often 


A mow- 


> 


2. Previously have your binder all ready 
and tested on grass, and bearings limbered 
up and crew drilled, especially regarding 
threading and tying. Have an extra bin- 
der tongue and several extra wings and 
arms for the reel all ready beforehand for 
repairing breakages. 

3etter work four horses to your bin- 
der, with one man to operate and another 
to drive. 

Set binder to make 
facilitate threshing. 

Harvest early; 
about May 20th. 

ee ; rae 

». Begin cutting as soon as about 75 per 
cent of your field has turned yellow—just 
@S soon as all the grain has past the milk 
§ dough stage is all right. 


small bundles, to 


our own crop ripens 


Stage. The 
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Some Facts About Potash 


OTASH is higher than last year because of scarcity brought about by war in 
Europe and recent decree by Germany entirely prohibiting further exports, but 
the increased cost, if proportioned to the amount of fertilizers used per acre, is a 


small item. 





For Potash in mixed goods, our charge at this time is at the rate of $1.50 per unit. 
Potash (present market price $2.50 to $3.00 per unit):—in comparison with $1.00 per 


unit last season. 


A difference of only 50c. per unit. 


This increased cost per acre of 


land, is insignificant, as you will see by the following : 


2% POTASH GOODS—Increase 50c. per Ton for Potash 


200 lbs. Fertilizer per acre 
300 Ibs. Fertilizer per 
400 lbs. Fertilizer per 
500 Ibs. Fertilizer per 


Cost of potash 5 c. 
_...Cost of potash 7c. 
Cost of potash 10. c. 
Cost of potash 12%c. 


more than last year. 
more than last year. 
more than last year. 
more than last year. 


acre. .... 
acre 
acre 


3% POTASH GOODS—Increase $1.00 per Ton for Potash 


200 Ibs. Fertilizer per 
300 lbs. Fertilizer per 
400 lbs. Fertilizer per 
500 Ibs. Fertilizer per 


This is a very small 
of Potash is now selling 


ACTFe... 
acre 
acre 
acre 


Cost of potash 10c. 
Cost of potash 15c. 
Cost of potash 20c. 
Cost of potash 25c. 


more than last year. 
more than last year, 
more than last year. 
more than last year. 


increase in charge for Potash when you consider that Muriate 
at about $125.00 to $150.00 per ton (equivalent to $2.50 to $3.00 


per unit of Potash) at ports, for cash in large quantities, whereas our present charge of 
$1.50 per unit is for goods delivered, time payment. 

Our price per unit of Ammonia delivered is $3.25 against $3.50 last year. A-reduc” 
tion of 25c. per unit, although Cotton Seed Meal is now selling approximately at ‘the 


rate of $3.40 to $3.50 per unit of Ammonia. 


Our charge per unit for Available Phos- 


phoric Acid is the same as last year,—60c. per unit. 





If you want Fertilizers containing Potash, 
write or apply to our nearest Sales Office. 


V-C SALES OFFICES 


Durham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 


V-C ‘SALES OFFICES 
VIRGINIA 


CAROLINA 


(V-C Fertilizers ) ce 


CHEMICAL Montgomery, Ala. 


O. Shreveport, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 











THe BULL 
TRACTOR 


$305..i28ous 








VA, A Tractor for the Price \ 


The day has come when 
oO WO u ie@s farmer can afford to have a trac- 
tor—when a farmer can’t — just 
can’t afford to be without one. -For the Bull Tractor will do the work of 
five mules. It costs no more than two. It travels faster than horses 
and continuously. It never gets tired. It costs: nothing for harness. Costs one-half:as: much for 
gasolene as for horse feed—and **The Bull Tractor’’ doesn’t eat when it isn’t working. You don’tneed 
any new equipment. With an attachment you can connect any gang plow or farm implement, 
. The motor is a two cylinder—four cycle—water 
Delivers 12 H. P. at the Belt cooled type—that delivers 12 H. P. at the belt 
and 5 H. P. at the drawbar. 


But 10 per cent of the motor power is required to pull the Tractor. The 
tractor is simplicity itself—practically trouble-proof. Throughout, nothing but the best materials are used. 


Pulls Plows, Seeder, Harvester, Witha Bull Tractor’’ youcan pull plows, 


seeders, Harvesters, mowers, drills, discs, 
« ; . - 
. You can use it to run grinders, saw mills, 
Se Spreader, Shredder & Saw Mill. or do any stationary belt work on the farm. 
It has been used to. grade roads—switch box cars—run 32 inch separators—pump water for irrigation— 
@\ pull stumps—haul logs. In power—price—utility—it is the one perfect tractor for the average farm. 


Every Farmer Should Have One 


The farmer who doesn’t own a ‘Bull Tractor’’ pays for it over and over. Because it costs him! 
more to do his plowing and cultivating than it wouldif he owned thistractor. ‘The Bull Tractor’’ 
is the farm sensation of the day. We are building more tractors to fill our orders than all other 
companies combined. Write today for interesting bookiet telling all about ““The Bull Tractor’’ 
and the work it does. Learn how you can cut down the cost of raising your crops—increase your 
profits—and have a better equipped farm. 














ce _= 


wl The Carolina Tractor Company 
WwW 904 Realty Building Charlotte, North Carolina WA 














4. Do not cut grain while wet from rain 
dew. 

5. Rush cutting all possible. 

6. Cut low to get long straw. Keeps 
mildew from grain. Southern soil is damp. 

7. Shock with only four bundles to the 
shock and reset fallen shocks every day. 

8. If you have to buy a thresher 
enough capacity. Small threshers 
very expensive. 

9. Thresh 


or 


get 
prove 


as soon as possible, but do 
not thresh grain wet from either rain 
or dew. Thresh from field. 
unless unavoidable. 
to sweat. Ours 
four weeks. 

10. Examine strawstack constantly dur- 
ing the threshing to assure no grain be- 
ing left on straw. 

11. Use light wind on fan; take out 
plenty of chaff with grain. It reduces 
waste, the oats cure better, the light stuff 
adds fine feed, and the horses eat more 
slowly. Defer refanning oats until need- 
ed. 

12. 
deep. 


Do not stack, 
Fresh oats are liable 
keep in shocks two to 


Store in bulk and not over three feet 
Be sure to thoroughly examine 

grain daily and turn with shovel if 

indication of heating. Watch closely 

at least three weeks.—J. S. McGehee. 


The BOY Dixie favorite 
of Southern Farmers for 30 Years 


Plow Logic Talks. For over 30 years The Dixie Plow has been the 
mainstay of Southern Farms for the reason that it absolutely meets every 
Southern Farming requirement. The BOY Dixie is a light, one horse 
plow of easy draught, saves cost of extra horse, saves labor, plows deep, 
will turn heaviest weeds, work any soil, a perfect pulverizer, and:so con- 
structed that IT POSITIVELY WILL NOT CHOKE or CLOG. Original 

high standard of manufacture -rigidly maintained. Simple in 
construction, costs little. Attachments Shovel mould or row 
opener, cultivator, extra turn mould, peanut 


or potato digger, cotton sweeps. 
flowin, ses of the original Dixie 


FRE low—Why it will save you 


If yours doesn’t handle write us. 





Send today of descriptive leaflet on 


Sold by best 


| Starkes’ Dixie Plow Works, Inc., Dept. 


Makers of (the original) The Dixie Plow 


money. dealers. 


A, Richmond, Va. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
| Progressive Farmer.” 
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Costs Less 


than any oth- 
er type of 
permanent 
silo. Can be 
erected per- 
fectly by in- 
experienced 
r help. 

Tiles are curved to form a_perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 

roof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 


ollow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
silo you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advane 
tages of Ncrth Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Ce., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE BEST 


COLLAR 


This is one time where 
the cheapestis positively 
the best. You could pay 
agveat deal more, but 
you could not geta more 
durable, a more service- 
able, a more humane, a 
more practical collar for your horseor mule 


THE LANKFORD 
Humane Horse Collar 
Delivered anywhere for $1.00 


It’s cheap because it’s made of cotton and 
manufactured in theSouth, It’s durable 
because of the extra heavy duc covering 
i i It’s humane, be- 
cause it is soft and pliable, the medicated 
cotton fibre conforming to any neck and 
curing galls and sore shoulders while the 
anima! works. 
If your dealer can’t supply you write to us 
direct. Booklet and full information on ree 
quest. Orders filled same day received, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., 


Box974B = Atlanta, Ga. 
Box 198 Memphis. Tenn. 
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eaveversss: RODano UP 
rae SESH YOU PAY MORE 
33525552557 ELSEWHERE 
= Light, medium and heavy 
fence, 6 and 12 inch stay wires, 26 to 
60 inches high, a wide variety for all 
purposes — hogs, sheep, cattle, poultry, 
etc. Prices range from 

Picture shows po 41 14c up 
inch heavy Leader stock fence at only 
25\4c per rod. All fence from open 
hearth steel spring wire, heavily galvan- 
ized, standard grade, fully warranted. 
Barb wire as low as $1.53 an 80 yard Spool, 
Large stock of fence constantly in Richmond /, @ 


warehouse.’ Quick shipment—little freight. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE! . 
THE SPOTLESS Co., Inc. fs : 

275 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Save Money on Harness 


If you want good, “‘home- ‘® 
made’’ harness with factory 
finish; if you would save and 
get the most for your money— 
write for our circular, ‘‘ The 
Harness Problem  Solved.’? 

A post card brings it free. 


BROWN MARVIN 
HARNESS CO, 
109 E. Broad St., 


So & oN 
Statesville, N. C. 


Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer, 














List of Livestock and Other 
Farmers’ Organizations 








ALABAMA 

State Livestock Association—President, 
Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, Ala.; Secretary, 
George S. Templeton, Auburn, Ala, 

State Horticultural Society—President, 

H. McCary, Birmingham, Ala.; Secre- 
tary, J. C. C. Price, Auburn, Ala. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association— 
F. I. Derby, Ward, Ala., President; Tait 
Butler, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

ARKANSAS 

State Livestock Growers’ Association— 
President, M. M. Rutherford, Sulphur 
Rock, Ark.; Secretary, V. C. Kays, Jones- 
boro, Ark. 

State Horticultural Society—President, 
Bert Johnson, Highland, Ark.; Secretary, 
E. N. Hopkins, Fort Smith, Ark. 

State Corn Growers’ Association—Pres- 
ident, C, W. Watson, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Secretary, Martin Nelson, Fayetteville, 
Ark, 

Sweet Potato Growers’ 
President, J, Green Norden, 


Ark. 
FLORIDA 

State Livestock Association—President, 
Cc. F. Barber, Macclenny; Secretary, C. L 
Willoughby, Gainesville. 

State Horticultural Society—President, 
H. Harold Hume, Glen Saint Mary; Secre- 
tary, Miss Okle C. Painter, Jacksonville, 

GEORGIA 

Dairy and Livestock Association—Pres- 
ident, A. H. Barnett, Washington; Secre- 
tary, Milton P. Jarnagin, Athens. 

State Horticultural Society—President, 
P. C. Berckmans, Augusta; Secretary, T. 
H. MeHatton, Athens. 

Georgia Breeders’ Association—Presi- 
dent, Thomas Whatley, Helena; Secre- 
tary, Loy E. Rast, Athens. 

Berkshire Association (South Georgia)— 
President, W. D. Scott, Arlington. 

State Agricultural Society—President, 
John A. Cobb, Americus; Secretary, Mar- 
tin Calvin, Decatur. 


LOUISIANA 

Dixie Dairymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, I. S. West, Baton Rouge, La.; Sec- 
retary, J. M, Cadwallader, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Jersey Breeders’ Association—President, 
I. S. West, Baton Rouge, La.; Secretary, 
Cc. H. Staples, Baton Rouge, La. 

Beef Breeders’ Association—President, 
H. V. Marmand, Houma, La.; Secretary, 
R. W. Kiser, Baton Rouge, La. 

Corn Growers’ Association—President, 
Will Mercer, Gilliam, La.; Secretary, <A. 
F. Kidder, Baton Rouge, La. 

Swine Breeders’ Association—President, 
I. S. West, Baton Rouge, La.; Secretary, 
E. L. Jordan, Baton Rouge, La. 

Forestry Association—President, 
E. Hardtner; Secretary, Mrs. 
Avery, Shreveport, La, 

Horticultural Association—President, S. 
M. James, Mound, La.; Secretary, G. " 
Tiebout, Baton Rouge, La. 

Louisiana Agricultural Association— 
President, I. S. West, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Secretary, W. H. Hodges, Elm Grove, La. 

Sugar Planters’ Association—President, 
Ed. H. Gay.; Secretary, Reginald Dykers, 
339 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 

Lespedeza Growers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, R. K. Boney, Duckport, La.; Secre- 
tary, Dr. L, E. Morgan, Baton Rouge, La. 

Louisiana Live Stock Association—C. 
Pearson, President, Jackson, La.; eo! 
Felt, Alexandria, La., Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Livestock and Dairy Association—Pres- 
ident, J. M. Taylor, Port Gibson; Secre- 
tary, Dr. E. M. Ranck, Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

State Horticultural 
Prof. A. B. McKay, Agricultural College; 
Secretary, J. R. Woodham, Newton. 

State Hay Growers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, Walter Stokes, Macon; Secretary, H. 
H. Sikes, Starkville. 

Nurserymen’s Association—President, J. 
E. Lewis, Eupora; Secretary, R. W. 
Harned, Agricultural College. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

North Carolina Breeders’ and Feeders 
Association—President, R. A. Derby, Jack- 
son Springs; Secretary and Treasurer, R. 
S. Curtis, West Raleigh. 

North Carolina Dairy Association—Pres- 
ident, Edgar B. Moore, Charlotte; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, W. H. Eaton, West 
Raleigh. 

North Carolina Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—President, Edgar B. Moore, Char- 
lotte; Secretary and Treasurer, Dan T. 
Gray, West Raleigh, N. 

Western North Carolina Bréeders’ As- 
ociation—President, John Dent, Jefferson; 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. J. Hamilton, 
Beaver Creek. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Livestock Association—President, 
Dr. G. Y. Hunter, Prosperity, S. C.; Sec- 
retary, J. M. Burgess, Clemson College, 
s. ¢ 

State Horticultural Society—President, 
R. B. Watson, Ridge €prings, S. C.; Sec- 
retary, C. S. Newman, Clemson College, 

Cc 


Association— 
Russellville, 


Henry 
. oe 


Society—President, 


oe 


s. C. 


State Plant Breeders’ Association— 
President, D. R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C.; 
Secretary, H. W. Barre, Clemson College, 
8. C 


State Berkshire Breeders’ Association— 


President, J. 


R. Fairey, St. Matthews; 
Secretary, 


Louis LeConte, Columbia. 


TENNESSEE 

East Tennessee Coiperative Breeders’ 
Association—President, Dr. J. M. Stan- 
bery, Newport; Secretary-Treasurer, H. 
N. Camp, Jr., Knoxville. 

State Horticultural Society—President, 
Robert S. Walker, Chattanooga; Secre- 
tary, Prof. R. G. Briggs, Knoxville. 

State Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, J. H. Austin, Antioch; Secretary, 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

State Beekeepers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, W. B. Romine, Pulaski; Secretary, 
J. M. Buchanan, Franklin. 

State Poultry <Association—President, 
E. L. Doak, Nashville; Secretary, John 
A. Murkin, Jr., Nashville. 

Tennessee State Floral Association— 
President, Tom C. Joy, Nashville; 
tary-Treasurer, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

TEXAS 

Farmers’ Congress—President, 
Singleton, McKinney; Secretary, 
Larkin, Beaumont, Texas. 

3aby 3eef Club—President, 
Mathews, Coleman; Secretary, 
Webb, Bellevue, Texas. 

Horse, Jack and Mule Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—President, John C. Burns, College 
Station; Secretary, F. W. Bell, College 
Station. 

Cattle Raisers’ Association—President, 
Al. McFadden, Victoria; Acting President, 
J. D. Jackson, Alpine; Secretary, E. 
Spiller, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Thoroughbred Association—President, G. 
LL. Blackford, Dennison; Secretary, D. C. 
Bunbury, San Antonio. 

Citrus Growers’ Association—President, 
Dr, FH. M.. Harrison, LaPorte; Dr. ¢; 
Backus, Alboa, 

Corn Growers’ eAssociation—President, 
H. E. Singleton, McKinney; Secretary, 
D. A. Sanders, Greenville, Texas. 
Coéperative Poultry Producers’ Asso- 
ciation—President, Mrs. B. G. Kalb, Hous- 
ton; Secretary, Mrs. John Harter, Mar- 
shall. 

Cotton Growers’ Association—President, 
. D. Neal, Gorman; Secretary, <A. P. 
Smythe, Thornton. ° 
Dairymen’s Association—President, C. O. 
Moser, Dallas; Secretary, J. W. Ridge- 
way, College Station. 

_ Dry Farming Congress—President, Ben- 
jamin F. Berkeley, Alpine; Secretary, 
Fletcher Davis, Hondo. 

Farmers’ Boys’ and Girls’ League—Pres- 
ident, Sam Mathews, Coleman; Secretary 
A. S. Ware, College Station. 

Farm Life Commission—Chairman, 
Judge Lindsey, Tyler. 

Fig Growers’ <Association—President, 
W. A. Stockwell, Alvin; Secretary, Dr. 
Elva A. Wright, Houston. 

_Hay, Forage and Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation—President, W. = Starr, Cisco; 
Secretary, T. W. Buell, Denton. 
Industrial Congress—President, E. W. 
Kirkpatrick, McKinney, Texas; Secretary, 
’, C. Barrickman, Dallas. 

Southern Rice Growers’ Association— 
President, W. B. Dunlap, Beaumont; Sec- 
retary, A. C. Wilkins, Beaumont. 
Southwestern Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association—President, Johnson Robert- 
son, Del Rio; Secretary, J. Q. Henry, Del 
Rio. 

State Beekeepers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, B. M. Cathaway, Mathis; Secretary, 
W. C. Collier, Goliad. 

Nurserymen’s Association—President, J. 
S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary, W. B. Mun- 
son, Denison. 

Saddlehorse 


fecre- 


i, Bn 
Ze | Wa 


Sam 
Lloyd 


Breeders’ Association— 
President, W. I. Yopp, Dallas; Secretary, 
James Miller, Dallas. 

State Horticultural 
. Jd Arbenz, Sarita; 
Kyle, College Station. 

Hereford Breeders’ Association—Secre- 
tary, John Lee, San Angelo. . 

Angus Association—Secretary, G. O. 
Cresswell, Alpine. 

Shorthorn Breeders’ Association—Presi- 
dent, Frank Schofield, Hillsboro; Secre- 
tary, Stuart Harrison, Dallas, (Oak Cliff). 

Swine Breeders’ Association—President, 
M. Hart, Grand View; Secretary, Prof. E. 
A. Burk, College Station. 

Duroec-Jersey Association President, 
A. L. Ward, Hagerman; Secretary, R. W. 
Plummer, Burleson. 

Truck Growers’ Association—President, 
Fritz Englehardt, Eagle Lake; Secretary, 
T. D. Walton, Alvin. 

Orange. Growers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, E. S. Stockwell, Alvin; Secretary, J. 
H. Arbenz, Sarita. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Association—President, Mrs. Rtebecea 
Henry Hays, Alvin; Secretary, Miss Allie 
T. Hill, Alvin, 


Society—President, 
Secretary, E. J. 





HE WAS UNANIMOUSLY ELECT- 
ED 


When the term of the old Negro preacher 
had expired he arose and said: 

“Breddren, de time am heah fo’ de lect- 
ion ob yo’ pastoh for anudder yeah, All 
does faborin’ me fo’ yo’ pastoh will please 
say ‘Aye’.” 

The old preacher had made himself rather 
unpopular and there was no response. 

“Ha,” he said; “silence gibs consent allus, 
I’se yo’ pastoh fo’ annudder yeah,”—Ex- 
change, 
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OPPORTUNITY 
For Small Flour Mills 
in the South 


Now’s yourchance 
ofa life-time, in 
your own or some 
other community,7 
to getinto and make 
more money out of 
the flour mill busi- 
ness than most any- 
thingelse. Wallace 
& Wynns, of Sturgis, 

B. Ky., write that they 

cleared $4,628.02 from 

j July 1, 1914, to Bebe 

3 ruary 1,1915, on thei 

investment. The big mills are running to 

capacity on foreign orders, and will be for a 

long time on account of the great war in 

Europe. They are shipping their output in 

big lots at war prices and war profits, leaving 

the home trade to home mills at the same war 

prices and profits. If you haven’t enough 

money yourself to start you, get some of your 
friends in with you at once and installa 


. 
Midget’? Marvel 

Self-Contained Roller Flour Miil 
the ideal mill for rural districts and small 
towns. Capacities 124, 25 and 50 bbls. a day 
finest roller patent flour that will command 
the market and for miles around you. Will 
clear you more money on your investment 
than any other mill in the world, because it 
makes better flour cheaper. Previous milling 
experience unnecessary. Can be run by small 
gasoline engine or other power. Will make 
you good, steady money from the very start. 
Write for our free book, ‘’the Story of a Won- 
derful Flour Mill,” prices, terms, plans, 30 day 
trial offer and letters from actual owners tell- 
ing how the “Midget” Marvel is making 
money for them and will make it for you, | 
Some wide-awake man will run a “Midget” 
Marvelin your section and make the money, 
Be that one yourself. Write today. 


Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
647 Fourth St. Owensboro, Ky. 











THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


Price One Fifth—Expense of Operation— 
a Fraction that of Large Graders : 
For Roads, Streets, Open- 
ing Drains, Terracing— 9 
where heavy machines are % 
‘mpracticable, 
Fully tested—No experiment 
Write for Booklet 

















Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. ONLY 
PEA HULLER WITH ROLL- 
R BEARINGS. EASIEST 
TO TURN. Has given en- 
tire satisfaction for eleven 
years. Thousands in _ use. 
Write for booklet on hand 
or power huller. 
M’f’g Co., 
Atlanta, Ga 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. | Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get. ‘‘Everwear”’ 

3 ANIZED Wire Fencing will save you money. 

Looks better i ng. Send now for Fence Book 
iPand low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. WRI 


SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 


= Wa aa tale 








i 
For Sale On easy terms, fine planta- 
tion, well improved, of a 
thousand acres about one mile f.om city lim- 
its of Americus, Ga., on two good roads; 
$6,000 worth of improvements; place well was 
tered and fine land. 
Florida orange and grape fruit grove near Win- 
ter Haven, Fla.; 20 acres in trees and about ten 
acres more can be planted. A bargain for some one, 


t Alabama Chemical Co., Montgomery, Ala. 











LEES-McRAE INSTITUTE 
Banner Elk, N. C. 

Session begins April 16, Closes Dec. 7. 
Graded School Department. First through the Ninth 
grades, Music and Industrial Work. Miss Estelle 
Bradley, Principal. _ Vecational High School Be- 
partment. Begins with Tenth grade, prepares for 
College, Christian Teaching and Home Making. Miss 
Estelle Molvor, Principal. For further information 
write Rev. Edgar Tufts until April 15, after which 
write the Principals. 














Spray Pumps and Spray Material — 
That will destroy San Jose scale and fungus on 7 
fruit trees. Best manufactured. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and@ it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEB. 











_Saturday, March 6, 1915] 


A Measurement Table for Lumber 


_ The top line gives the length of the piece of lumber in feet. The first column to the 
teft gives the dimensions in inches. The remaining columns show the number of board 


feet in the piece. 


10 12 


x 

x 

x 6 

os 6 

6x 8 

8x 8 

8 X10 80 I 120 
19x10 8 100 | I1 1 I 
IOx12 100 120] 1 160 | 180 
12x12 120 I 168 | 192| 216 


GALENDAR OF PLANTING DATES 
FOR SOUTHERN FIELD CROPS 


The Local Custom of the Most Pro- 
gressive Neighbors the Best Guide 
—No Cne Best Week for Planting 
Any Field Seed 


HEN a settler comes into a re- 

gion new to him he is often at 
a loss to decide the dates on which 
his various crops should be planted. 
In the case of the few crops most 
commonly grown in that neighbor- 
hood, the preferred seasons for plant- 
ing them are widely known. The set- 
tler’s best course is to rely upon the 
practice, as to time of planting, of his 
most successful neighbors. 

In regard to the crops less gener- 
ally grown the above source of in- 
formation is usually not available. In 
considering the question of the best 
time to plant a given crop we should 
remember that there is no one day 
and no one week that is the best date 
for planting a given kind of seed in 
a given locality. For most crops not 
requiring to be put on the market 
very early, there is, in the South, a 
planting season many times longer 
than obtains for the same crop in a 
higher latitude. Any one of several 
weeks may happen to be the best 
date in a given year, depending on 
the dates on which frost, drouth, or 
other trying climatic conditions may 
happen to occur that year 

Hence the period named below for 
planting the seed of any crop is in- 
tended. to cover the greater part of 
the season in which planting may 
usually be done with safety in the 
central part of the Cotton Belt. It. 
does not include either the earliest 
or the latest dates that are occasion- 
ally found satisfactory. 

To fit this schedule to the northern 
part of the Cotton Belt, we may re- 
gard the planting season as begin- 
ning there about 10 days later than 
indicated below and as closing about 
a week earlier than the last dates 
named below. Likewise, for the ex- 
treme southern part of the Cotton 
3elt, we may estimate the beginning 
as about 10 days earlier and the close 
about ten days later than 
in the table. 

Since the 


as shown 
dates for planting forage 
crops are named on another page of 
this issue of The Progressive 
crops grown exclusively for forage 
are not mentioned in the present list. 


Farmer, 


Dates for 
tral 


anting Field Crops in the Cen- 
Part of the Cotton Belt 
e—March 1-20, 

s (Ground, or Je 

pril 1, 
itches for 
sulk of upland 


early us 


crop, March 10, 


wet bottom land, May i, June 


Velvet Peans—(For seed only) in Southern 
edge of Cotton Belt, March 20, April 15. 

Early ey Velvet B 
April 20, May 20. 


Y idiima Be 


eans—(For seed), 


ans—May 1-30. 


Running Peanuts—April 20, May 20. 


20 22 


I I 


I 

128] 1 

160 | 17 18 

200 | 21 2 
260 | 280 


288 | 312 


Spanish Peanuts—A_ succession of 
ings from May 1 to July 1. 
Soy May 1, June 15. 
Cotton—(Boll weevils present), April 1-20. 
Cotton—(No weevils), April 1, May 20. 
Cow peas—(For May 10, July 10. 
Sweet Potatoes—(Bedding), March 1-20. 
Sweet Potatoes—(Setting Out), April 
July 1. 
Sweet Potatoes—(Setting of vine cuttings), 
June 1, July 15. 
Sorghum—For 
1-20, 
Sorghum—(For syrup), 
Rice—April 20, May 20. 
Chufas—May 1, June 15, 
Buckwheat—July 15, August 15, 
Rutabaga Turnips—July 1-20. 
h-leafed), July 


plant- 


Beans—(For seed), 


seed), 


Or 
20, 


early syrup making, May 


May 15, June 15. 


Turnips—(Roug 
tember 1, 

Oats—(For grain), October 1, December 1. 

Oats—(For rich bottoms), 
fall, January 15, February 20. 

Rye—(For October 15, 
16, 

Barley—(For grain), 


De 


15, Sep- 


if not sown in 


grain), December 


October 1, November 


Wheat—(For grain), 
ber 10, 

In deciding on the 
planting any crop, we must consider 
not alone the date-that on the aver- 
age is likely to afford slightly the 
largest yield, but we must so time 
the dates of planting the several 
crops, or the several fields of the 
same crop, as to make the most con- 
venient distribution of labor of men 
and teams. This is usually best ac- 
complished by planting the crops in 
such a succession that we approach 
as nearly as possible to a system in 
which about the same amount of la- 
bor is required during each of the 
most active weeks of the growing 


season. J. F. DUGGAR. 


October 20, Decem- 


best date for 





Big Events for Livestock Men 


VENTS of more than ordinary in- 

terest are announced for Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, March 16, 
17 and 18, at Jackson, Miss. In an- 
other column is announced the first 
meeting of the Directors of the 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Associ- 
ation in the South. It marks the be- 
ginning of a new era for cattle breed- 
ing in the Cotton Belt 

The central event around which 
the meeting of the Hereford As 
ation Directors and the large meeting 
of Southern cattlemen, to held 
March 16, are grouped, is the annual 
sale of La Vernet Herefords by W. J. 
Davis & Co., at their farm near 
Of the splendid 
spected recently by a 
Farmer representative 15 head 
by the great show and breeding bull 
Point Comfort XIV. That this In- 
ternational grand champion i 
ereat breeding as well as a great 
show bull will be proved by his 15 
sons and daughters in this sale. 

That Messrs. Davis & Co. are put- 
ting some of their best into this sale 
is shown by the fact that No. 1, Ver- 
net Prince XIV, by Point Comfort 
XIV, was_a Royal and International 
winner in 1913 and a_ consistent 
winner in their show herd in 1914, 


eee 
be 
Jack- 


offering in- 
Progressive 


son, 


are 
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AUC Mirsore- SEED CO. 


Why experiment with inferior seeds when this old re- 
liable house will sell you tested seeds, the kind that have 
been raising the largest crops in the South for years, at the same price. 


Mixson’s Highgrade Seeds are the best that money can buy. 


We know they will 


grow, hardy, luxuriant crops, that combined with proper farming they will produce 


10 to 30 per cent more yield to the Acre. 


Try Mixson’s Seeds and be convinced. 


Send for Mixson’s $1.00 Garden package—15 varieties for complete garden (%4 
more in quantity than usual) regular value $1.50. Send for illustrated catalog, prices 


of all vesietios seeds for field, 


farm and garden. 


H. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 14, CHARLESTON, 


Ss. C. 





ROOFIN 


Lowest Prices Ever Offered 
ON BEST ROOFING MADE 


LIGHTNING-PROOF, LEAK-PROOF, RUST-PROOF 


=— 


FREE 
ROOFING, 


Freight Prepaid 


Patent Interlocking Device 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, we sell direct to you. 
profit by sending orders direct tous. Postal card will bring samples and prices, 


Prevents warping and buckling. Nail heads covered. No 
special tools or experience needed to lay this roofing. 


Save the middle-mans 


ISAMPLes CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











to 
D. MATT THOMPSON, 





Thompson’s Rose Comb Reds 
Still in the lead. Only a few more cockerels for sale. 
hatch from my stock. Write for a List with winnings and prices. 
ox X, 


You want some eggs— 





Statesville, N. C. 











No. 2, Vernet Prince XVII, was also 
a winner in the 1914 shows. 

No. 6, Vernet Prince XXIII, 
second at Iowa, 
Kansas state fairs, and also first at 
Memphis and Ft. Worth. 

Among the females, No. 18, Dixie’s 
Beau, was first as a senior yearling 
at Ft. Worth in 1911 and will be sold 
safe in calf to Point Comfort XIV. 

No. 22, Ludale’s Lassie XI, was a 
prize winner in the Davis show herds 
of 1911 and 1912. Her first calf sold 
in last year’s sale for $400. Her sec- 
ond calf is No. 14 in this sale. She is 
now suckling a good calf and was re- 
bred to Point Comfort XIV, Janu- 
ary 19. 


was 


All the females of breeding age will | 
Mc- | 


be bred to Point Comfort XIV, 
Cray Fairfax or La Vernet Prince II, 
or will have calves at foot. 

This is undoubtedly the greatest 
lot of Herefords ever sold at auction 
in the South and few its equal have 
been sold anywhere. 

The breeders’ meeting January 16, 
the Davis sale March 17, and the Coun- 
cil sale at the Fair Grounds, Jackson, 
Miss., March 18, with an opportunity | 
to visit La Vernet Farm and inspect 
the great breeding herd of over 200 
Herefords, should attract a 
number of our readers. A visit to 
Jackson on these days should prove a 
liberal education in the cattle busi- 
ness which none who can attend 
should miss. 





Further Farming Facts | 
QUANTITY 
ACRE FOR VARIOUS CROPS 


Jerusalem Artichokes 
Bush Beans .... 





OF SEED TO PLANT PER 


Bu. 
Bu 
Pole Beans -csé00 00 % Bu. 
Garden Beets Ibs. 
Mangel and Sugar Ibs, 
Carrots Ibs. 
Sweet and Roasting Ear > qts, 
Cucumber Ibs, 
Kale or Borecole lbs. 
Lettuce Ibs. 
Cantaloupes Ibs. 
Watermelon* Ibs. 
Mustard Ibs. 
Okra Ibs. 
Parsley Ibs, 
Onions Ibs. 
Onion Sets 

Garden or 
Potatoes 
Pumpkins 

tadish 

Summer or 

Kaffir Corn or Sor: 
Kaffir Corn or So: 
Turnip 

Spinac 


Be ets ° 


(Caritl) 22 te 15 
ghum (brdecst) 40 to 5 


arl or Cat-tail 
eanuts (in shell 
nflower 
“-osi nte 

an 

c Rap 


formuda Grass Seed 
etch, Winter or 
Vetch, 


.10 to 12 
* (in .50 to 60 
Crimson Clover 
ted Clover 
For Sowing in Beds to Be Transplanted 
‘auliflower 
Cabbage 


first at Nebraska and | 





large | 





in ok 


(Made of Clay) 


Farm Drain Tile 
Sewer and Well Pipe 
CULVERTS for Road Work. 


70 North Carolina Counties use 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Culverts. 


Write for prices and our free pamphlet 
on Tile Drainage. Tells How and Why. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 


WANTED—PECANS 


Send sample and give quantity 
and lowest price. 


BRY-BLOCK MER. CO., 


Main and Jefierson, Memphis, Tenn. 























unge and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 
ing fertilizer. Lindsey’s 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
do the most good. 

Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formylas. 


Lindsey & Son, Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Piace, Atlanta, Ga. 








— 
GET THE ADMIRAL 


and bale your hay right. Short crank pro- 
—— se heavy bales. ONE HORSE, 

and a_ boy do the work. THREE 
FEEDS TO THE ROUND, ADMIRAL speed 
—ADMIRAL economy—ADMIRAL service, 
Write for catalogue. FREE. 


Admiral Hay Press Company, 
Box 41, Kansas City, Mo. 








aa 
4 BUGGY WHEELS, Freight Paid, Steel Tires, $8.75 
/A\ 


/, With Rubber Tires, $16.60. Your Wheels Rerubbered 
$9.10. $6.50 
om $1.95 ; Repair Wheels, $5.95 ; cape he 70 ;Wagen 

. brella free. Buy direct. Ask for Cat slog G. 
osint HICKORY WHEEL GO. 1515 G. St., Cincinnat!, Ohio 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Registered, 








I make wheels 3-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, 

















3ig Type Poland-China Hogs 
—Vissering strain. Shetland Ponies. Book- 
ing spring pigs; few sows, spring farrow. 
Hill LGrook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 
Beverly Poultry and Squab Farm, Kittrell, 
Breeds, Pure White Leghorns, Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes; also pigeons. Eggs 
day-old chicks, cockerels, squabs for sale. 
reasonable, 
Will 
Runner 
strain 


Leghorn 








Exchange fourteen young Indian 
ducks and two drakes—all Fishel’s 
-for equal number Brown or White 
pullets. J. C. Goode, Boydton, Va, 








*This maximum amount of ermelons is 
one of the basis of many Southern growers 
V a plant for shipment and as a matter of 
fact, ers three to four plantings at inter- 

one week to ten days in the same 





North Carolina who wish in- 
as to the reliability of any insur- 
investment concern should write 

Young, State Insurance Commis- 
Raleigh, N. C, 


“mers 
eens ition 
ance or 
Hon, J. R. 
sioner, 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over, 
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SWIFT 


BLOOD AND BONE 
FERTILIZERS 


Full value for the Price paid—Absolute Guarantee of Quality—Complete Satisfaction in 
the use and in Crop results—all this and more is assured to users of 


SWIFTS FERTILIZERS 


Made exclusively from Crop Producing Materials—Ammoniated with Blood and Cattle 
Tankage from our Packing Houses. Perfectly Milled. We guarantee every bag. 


We have a Special Fertilizer for Tobacco Crops which has a record of satisfactory re- 
sults from a large number of the most successful tobacco raisers in the Piedmont Section. 


Swift & Company Fertilizer Works. 


GENERAL SALES GFFICES: Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
FACTORIES: Atlanta, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Wilmington, N. C., Chester, S. C., Columbia, S. af 


























WE MAKE YOUR MARKET 






































We have organized a Market Bureau to help you sell what 
you have to offer from your garden, your orchard, your dairy 
or your poultry yard. The city consumers are anxious to buy what you have 
to sell. The way to get together is through the service of the 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


We will be glad to aid any producer or shipper by putting into the hands of consumers reasonable 
Address all such information to 


information as to food products shipped or produced by him. 
your local Express Agent and he will do the rest. 


Our low rates on food produéts, prompt service and 
free city delivery puts you in daily touch with the 
city trade and there’s money in it for you. 


Southern Express Company 


““Serve the Public’’ 1 


















All Cultivated Lands 


Become Acid 


Years ago our soils were rich, full of humus, fertile and productive, but con- 
stantly taking out these plant foods in the form of crops makes it necessary to 
replace them in the form of fertilizer. Cotton and Corn draw heavily upon the 
soil’s supply of food. The Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Potash and Lime that they 
€xtract must be replaced. 









and Lime. The 
Magnesia is espec- 
ially valuable in 
makingavailablethe 
dormant Potash in 
your soil and cor- 
rects more acidity 
than ordinary Carbonate of Lime. 





Your crops not , 
only need Lime asa B® it 
plant food, butthey tl 
also need Lime as : : 
amedicine—as a 
tonic. 









Lime restores sour 
—sick lands—makes them sweet and 
productive. It improves the mechani- 
cal condition of your soil. Be sure you 
get ground Limestone like Buquo’s 
Lime, that’s sold on a guaranteed an- 
alysis. 

This Lime contains both Magnesia 






You'll save money if you and your 
neighbors buy a car. Write today for 
prices, and get one of our free test- 
ing outfits, which will enable you to 
tell if your land is acid, also a valuable 
book, “Liming for Profit.” 


The G. C. Buquo Lime Co., 
1104 Palmetto Building, Columbia, S. C. 




























The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors: 





E. W. DABBS, Preside 
lc. c. wrianr, & 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-iecturer Nerth Carolina Farmers’ Union 
mt Seuth Carelina Farmers 





* Union 
i Farmers’ Union 








DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE OFFICIALS OF FARM- 
ERS’ UNION 


National 
c. S. Barrett, President, Union City, Ga. 
A, C. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer, Grav- 
ette, Ark. 
States 
Alabama—oO. P. Ford, President, McFall; 


T. J. Kennedy, Sec.-Treas., Birmingham, 
Arkansas—H, S. Mobley, President, Prai- 
rie Grove; J. H. Fry, Sec.-Treas., Atkins. 





Florida—J. L, Shepard, 
boro; M. N. Smith, 
ion, R. No. 1. 

Georgia—J. J. 
F, J. Ricketson, 

Kansas—M. McAuliffe, President, 
M. B. Roadhouse, Sec.-Treas., 

Kentucky—Fred Mutchler, 
ton, 

Louisiana—I, N. 
Many; Minnie E, 

Mississippi—.J. Lom 
Jackson; Emma W. 


President, 
Sec.-Treas,, 


Greens- 
River Junct- 





Brown, President, 
Sec.-Treas., 


Douglas; 
Douglas. 
Salina; 
Osborne, 
Pres., Lexing- 
MecCollister, 
Carron, 


President, 
Sec.-Treas., Eunice, 
Mitchell, President, 
Smith, Sec.-Treas., Jack- 


son, 
North Carolina—H, Q. Alexander, Presi- 
dent, Matthews; E. C. Faires, Sec.-Treas., 


Aberdeen, 
Oklahoma—oO. W. Taylor, President, Roff; 
Geo. J. Christisen, Sec.-Treas., Davis. 
South Carolina—E, W. Dabbs, 
Maysville; J. Whitner Reid, Sec 
umbia, 


President, 
.-Treas., Col- 


Tennessee—L. M, Rhodes, President, Hunt- 
ingdon; C. W. Brooks, Sec.-Treas., Atwood, 

Texas—W. D. Lewis, President, Ft. Worth, 
A, L. Baker, Sec.-Treas., Ft. Worth. 

Virginia—D. M. Gannaway, 
Guinea, Mills; D. M. 
Treas,. Naruna, 





President, 
Blankinship, Sec.- 





COGPERATION: TWELVE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES 


1. That no shareholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares held. No proxy voting shall be al- 
lowed. 

2 


2. That shares shall be of low denomina- 
tion, $10 being a common figure, and may 
be paid in smal] installments, if necessary. 

3. That the association 
prior right to purchase 
owner wishes to sell. 

4. That all goods and produce 
bought and sold on the cash 
prevailing prices, 
aged, 

5. That before paying dividends a suffi- 
cient amount shall be allowed for the depre- 
ciation of stock, fixtures and buildings, 

6. That a small surplus may be set aside 


have 
When 


the 
the 


may 
shares 


shall be 
ystem and at 
Cutting prices is discour- 





for enlargement, or as a reserve for a less 
prosperous season, 

7 That a small amount, say 2 per cent 
of net profits, may be sect aside for educa- 


tional purposes to promote a 
standing of the cardinal 
éperation, its ethical and 
fits, etc. 

8. That capital stock 
hire—a certain fixed and 
interest, 

9. That the remaining profits shall be di- 
vided among the members and customers in 
proportion to their patronage. 

10. That one-half as 


better under- 
principles of co- 
economical bene- 


shall be 
reasonable 


paid its 
rate of 


much dividends 


| shall be paid to non-members as to members 


on patronage, 
11. That the 

the face of any 

bership. Unless 


door shall not be shut in 
worthy applicant for mem- 
his character, occupation, 
or business relations are objectionable, he 
shall have the right to purchase one share 
of stock and become a member at will. 


12, Except in rare cases, &@ new coipera- 
tive enterprise, whether store, creamery, 


warehouse, elevator, cannery or what not, 
should not be started in a@ community where 
enough such enterprises already exist toa 
serve the people amply. Instead the pros- 
pective coéperators should bide their time 
and buy out some existing enterprise when 
the owners are willing to sell at a reasonable 
price, 





COMMITTEES SUGGESTED FOR 
FARMERS’ CLUBS 


(1) Committee on Social Life.—To encour- 
age all forms of useful recreation, local fairs, 
baseball and other games; school and neigh- 
borhood picnics; Christmas, Easter, July 
Fourth and Thanksgiving celebrations; corn 
shuckings; quiltings; debates; musicals; 
reading circles, etc., ete. 

This committee would also be expected to 
look after the question of good roads. 

(2) Committee on Educational Work.— 
This committee, it was decided, would be 
expected to look after— 


(a) Improving the school; 

(b) Extension work; lectures; library de- 
velopment, getting books, bulletins, 
and papers into all homes, etec.; 

(c) Boys’ and girls’ farm clubs. 


(3) Committee on Farm Production,.—Ssoil 
fertility, scientific and progressive crop grow- 
ing and stock raising; improved tools and 
machinery and coéperation in their use. 

(4) Committee on Marketing and Credits. 

(a) Marketing crops and produce, 
(b) Cobperative buying. 
(c) Rural credits, and thrift. 

(5) Committee on Moral Conditions and 
Improvement—To combat all agencies of dis- 
sipation, or immorality; develop church and 
Sunday School interests and enlist these in 
the efforts for community development, 

(6) Committee on Health Conditions and 
Improvement—To study conditions and adopt 
means for promoting the health of the com- 








munity. 


(7) Committee on Woman’s Work—To look 


after home equipment, 


household 
recreation 


management, 


for the 


to work out plans for 
home 
farm women; 


industries, 
and so on, 





AMAZING GROWTH OF TENANCY 


Landlordism is a widespread institution in 


the 


United States. 


The last census shows that more than half 


of the 
right 
free 

In the 
inhabitants, 


from 


homes in 
and that only 
mortgage, 
fifty 


the country 


cities of 


are 
29 per cent are owned 


rented out- 


more than 100,000 
74 per cent of homes are rent- 


ed and only 13 per cent are owned free of in- 


cumbrance, 


In the year 1880, 25 per cent of the farms 


were operated 


centage 
42 per 
nominal 


had 


In seven 


Arkansas, 
South 


by tenants. In 
increased to 37 
cent of 


the farms 


majority 


Missi 
Texas.. 





and 


per 
worked by 
owners were free of incumbrance, 
states a 
are worked by tenants. 
Georgia, 
Carolina 


These 
issippi, 
These 


1910 the per- 
cent. Only 
their 


of the farms 
are Alabama, 
Oklahoma, 
contain 


29 per cent of all farms in the union, 


In twenty-four 


other 


mortgaged farms combined 
owned free from mortgage. 


In only 


seventeen 


of farms owned free. 


states 


states are a 


rented and 
exceed those 


majority 





THE TORRENS SYSTEM ExX- 


PLAINED 


NDER our present antiquated system ev- 


ery time piece of real 
hands, some lawyer must examine 
legality of the title. Old 


estate 


records, 


changes 
into the, 
running 


back sometimes for hundreds of years, must 


be searched 


at great 


labor 


and expense; 


and the next time the property is sold, and 


the next 
identical 

other big 
foolish and 


and 
work 
lawyers’ 

uneconomical 


the next, 


must be done over again 
paid—a 
as paying a 


fees 


the same 

and 
system as 
man 


to carry a brick from one side of the street 


to the other 
terminably. 


and back 


again 


and again 


in- 


Now the Torrens System proposes that in- 


stead of this 


it roll 
no purpose 


perennial 
same thing, this unending, 
of rolling the stone up-hill and then 
straightway 
save 


down 
the paying 


investigation of 


again, 


tne 


Sisyphus-like job 


letting 
and all to 


of unnecessary 


fees to lawyers who might better serve their 


fellows in 
this, we 
that the 
for all, 
forever 
most as 


some other 
say, the 
state 
guarantee it, 
afterward it 

easily, 
Government bond or 
incorporated company. 


shall examine 
may be 
quickly and 
a share 
The 


way—instead of all 
Torrens System_ proposes 
the 
and register it, so that 
transferred al- 


title once 


cheaply as a 


of stock in an 
original 


cost of 


a Torrens deed, even including the little tax 


for the 


guarantee 
more than the 


fund, 


would be 
present cost of one or 


little 
two 


title investigations; and ever after the farm- 
er would be able to transfer his property, or 


secure 


loans upon it, 


one-twentieth the 


at from one-fourth to 
present cost. 





WHAT TO NAME YOUR FARM 


We 
wishes 
Here is a 
gressive 


have 


letter from a 
to know 


what 


to name 
list which appeared in The Pro- 
Farmer several years ago and is al- 


reader who 
his farm, 


most as nearly complete as any list we have 


ever scen: 


Alta Vista 
Apple Grove 
Ashland 
Brookside 
Burr Oaks 
Big Rock 
Beech Grove 
Broadmoor 
Beechland 
Brier Ranch 
Brightwood 
Cloverdale 
Cool Creek 
Cedar Hill 
Cherry Hill 
Claymont 
Crystal Sp’gs 
Creekside 
Clear View 
Charter Oak 
Cool Spring 
Crystal Lake 
Deep Spring 
Deerfoot 
Elm View 
Englewood 
Edgewood 
Elmwood 
East View 
Echo Farm 
Fair Dale 
Fernwood 
Fern Cottage 
Forest Grove 
Fairmont 
Fair Lawn 
Fern Hill 
Fair Oaks 
yreendale 
Glendale 
Golden Gate 
yrassmere 
Greenfield 
Greenwood 


Picasant Vallley 
Pleasant Grove 
Riverside Farm 


Greendell 
Hedge Lane 
Hazelhurst 
Hillcrest 
Hill View 
Hill Top 
Heartsease 
Home Farm 
Ingleside 
Idlewild 
Indian Spring 
Ione Tree 
Lake View 
Linden 
Locust Hill 
Linden Hall 
Lake Home 
Linden 
Locust Lane 
Mound Hill 
Meadow Brook 
Mt. Pleasant 
Maple Glen 
Mt, Hope 
Mt. Prospect 
Maywood 
Milldale 

Mt, Rose 
Mirror Lake 
Maplewood 
Maple Hill 
Maplehurst 
North View 
Oakland 
Oak View 
Oak Ridge 
Oakdale 
Oak Lawn 
Orchard Knob 
Owlwood 
Pine Tree 
Pinewood 
Plaintield 
Pinehurst 


Sunshine Cottage 


Sunny 
The Daisy Farm 
The Evergreens 


Pine Blu& 
Pine Ridge 
Rose Cottage 
Roadside 
Rosedale 
Rocky Point 
Summit Hill 
Sunnyside 
Shady Lane 
Stony Brook 
Sunset View 
Sweetbrier 
Silverdale 
Sugar Grove 
Springside 
Spring Hill 
Springdale 
Shady Lawn 
Spring Valley 
Shadeland 
Sleepy Hollow 
Shady Nook 
Sunny Slope 
Sunny Peak 
The Elms 
The Cedars 
The Pinery 
The Beehive 
Tho Crest 
Three Hills 
Tall Cedar 
Uplands 
Valley Home 
Valley View 
Willow Dale 
Weodlan@ 
Woodside 
Walnut Grove 
Willow Run 
Wild Rose 
Walnut Ridge 
Wayside 
Hickory Grove 


Heights 





OBEDIENT TOMMY 


ow, 


Thomas,” 


said the 


teacher, 


severely 


“how many times must I tell you not to 


snap your fingers? 


Put your hand down and 


presently I will hear from you.” 


Five minutes later she 


said: 


“Now, then, 


Thomas, what was it you wanted to say?” 


“There was a man in the 
ago,’’ said Thomas serenely, 
out with your new 


York American, 


entry a while 
“and he went 


silk unbrella.’’—New 
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: “ * ? 
look Diggs & Beadle S 
is for e 
tries, . 
o on. ’ 
Superior Tested and True 
NCY 
on in And Reap Abundant Crops 
1 half has proved to be the most profitable 
cae forage ae | a a tet LT Ppt 
ywwhe armers who have anted it are mak- 
We are headquarters for Grass and ing $20 tp $1o0an vind macer hay, and from 
0 o an acre on seed. i 
00,000 Clover Seeds, Seed Oats, Seed Corns, On- the biagest tonnage to the acre of any 
{na ‘ -clas ib ou plan 
of in ion Sets, Selected Seed Potatoes, Cow Sudan Grass, you never have to, buy 
' r 8 2 a catch crop, 
farms Peas, Field Beans and all Farm and Gar- it turns Toss into rofit by replacing 
> per- . ‘ : crops that have faile cause 0} 
Only Once Grown Always Grown den Seeds of the highest quality and germi- drouth or flood. By rotating it with 
” *. * ther crops, you conserve and increase 
ithe. ? nation. Also Poultry Foods and Supplies. the fertility of pour soil. Sudan Grass 
farms all e Ss ee Ss is one of the big factors that are bring- 
bama, End db hen 460,000 pay vata ot ee rt rate You ought 
I a, orsed by more than s i t w all about it ri now. 
atain qtte guduuas a is Gar Write for our catalogue and prices. se ag s 
Our new Seed Catalogue contains everything ; 
i and good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
those 750 illustrations; 176 pages. Free to any one 
sending us a request for it. Send for it today. 
, WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc 
t » Inc. 
ajority 2152 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Seed Merchants 
Send 10 cents, mention this paper, we 
2X. DIR ei: enctose in the eatatooue @ vacket of RICHMOND, VA. 
Headquarters for Superior Seeds for 
em ev- 
hanges | 3% Stores | the Farm and Garden. i a 
ito the. ] —— 
unning = 
s, must i. y, 
<pense; 
ld, and 
same ) 1 
lin and it it 
aa Bur pees S eeds (_row | All Abou 
> street Pasaqinaastunsuanenursnaw MMT a Tam the largest grower of Sudan Grass in Amer 
‘ain in- Selected from farms famous for i te —_ $ ica, Ihave Stadled it for years. This book con- 
prolific yields and fully tested— HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and {5 tains everything I have learned about Sudan 
that in- Harrison’s Quality” Seeds. permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather : Te te Grud nad ante bese ver anieioed at tele 
ike job Send for 1915 Catalog. than to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the | all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
letting FREE CASH COUPONS, world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, illustrated with actual photographs of growing, 
i all to i i 1 f h 1 d pri b £ th . Write today for Burpee’s harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass. 
canal ranging in value from 10¢ and have not advanced prices because of the war. rite today Burp Prof, Ih, Youuabiied, Sieecier of RaperienGls 
ve their to nn rae whe — Annual, the “Leading American Seed ? ton me ie It 7 hogrehen Stations for thesstate oF Texas, eays— 0 
| of all accepted as cash on all or- R CO. Burpee Buildings iladelphia Mr. David B. Clarkson: «1 have read your new Sudan 
ronoses ders for Harrison's Garden Pet Bk BR Bs, peat a ag a 
so that eeds. rass as yet published in ‘orm. 
re ° oe t —Don’t growi 
— Write today, offer is limited. Don’t Start Wrong! Sudan Grass until you know 
2 ae Ro how to secure, grow and | ecp seed pure, how and whea 
ae soll it wi ° 
cost of W. H. HARRISON CO., Ine. ‘CALORIE to eultivate and harvest for hay and seed, how to thresh, 
ittle tax D PER. en other particulars. y ells you everything. 
fo: little ept. P. F.. PETERSBURG, VA. 
, tw at soni ” A Wonderful Book for 10c 
or two Oldest Business in Petersburg Vi rginia Standard Seed, 
1e farm- ° This book may prove to be worth thousands of dollars to 
perty, or References, Any Bank. Farmers will make no mistake to buy at this ridiculously low price. Order today and write heal pA at ear eee te cane wal ot md 
ourth to for our latest p-ice list on_all field and garden seeds with 10c, to show that you are seriously interested, and £ 
SAS. 1. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, Danville, Virginia. ‘mill send you this book postpaid, Bend —— stamps 
ARM | David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Texas 
pharaohs aston Ret tr thons Sabet ts. Medi 
G b DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED |'°r ) 
ler who reensporo 


is farm. 


ig fa For Orchard Ve F, 
S ican Citrus Trifoliata Seed. 77 

=e Nurseries ssn ang ae 

Spray Materials and 


Field and Garden Mitchell’s Early 
Seed Guts. ‘ive. Double Prolific Yield 





Oats, Rye, 
Barley, Crimson Clo- 
ver, Vetches and 









































— OFFER—— Insecticides. Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape. Cotton 

Ridge ‘ Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators 
Cottag ae - F i i ication. PROVEN 
ee Over one million, Fruit trees, vines Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. TESTED AND PR 
ag and plants. Best that can be grown. ay 7he Basitent, Mees Prolific and 

F : arges e nt o oO 

it Hill 
yaiae. Prices Right. P L A N T T R E ES N 0 W Fancy C 1) t t 0 n Seed per Acre—1i1640 pounds. 
y Lane —- 
, Brook April will be too late. Some things you 
4 ile John A. Young & Sons, can put off, but not this. You gain a whole Demme Jame’, Setied, Lenbet and 
tbrier year in, ripening time by planting NOW You can’t afford to plant poor Deties Boll Weev &y ote Hiseans 
ig ee Greensboro, N. Cc. rare og) a want and we will ship cotton seed, get the best by act- and Frost. 
igside promptly. Prices always reasonable. If ual test. Cleveland’s big boll : : 
ig Hill we by ony ear te this paper would not first; everywhere 85c bu.; 10 bu. My Booking ont lneme picture dns 
yo gap ny > or more 75c. Wannamaker’s acres. Every sack sealed and guaran- 
ng Valley Decrease your acreage quantities. Some low prices for large quan- Improved Cleveland, the purest teed. Price $4 per sack 344 bu. Freight 
leland and increase your yield tities for spring shipment if_ordered at seed known, and Cook’s latest allowed, except from my distributing 
py Holiow by planting Hawkins Ear- once. Pears, Plums, Grapes, Berries, also | 


i points, on early orders. 
ly Nook ly Prolific Cotton Seed. Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, improved $1.00 bu. 





ane Y ofits on cotton will < y ¥ ng home at- 
“4 Pea k be moe sitar before, and oe en ete., to make the ho ” Absolutely sound, pure and 


a aR aR ee 
Elms can also sper’ prenend condi- true to name. SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 
Coane og sd aon pre tool HOWARD NURSERY CO., } Youngsville, N.C. 
mechs i O Ni Sects catned’ Wette ot ones Box 106 L, Stovall, N. C. Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
Crest 
ERD TEE ES, 











for full information to 

















































































































ee Hills B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
| Cedar We specialize in seeds for 
2 Grapefruit and Oranges for Sale || BVA Cao Otto ee carly vegetables the 
ley View Save the profit and commission of middle mous trucking section 
low Dale Deaton’s Native men by buying your fruit direct from the from Lindley’s nursery is good for $300 a year net around Norfolk, Va.—that pro- 
: rower. rofit after the fifth year—some growers get more uce large, meaty, first e 
ee os TWO EAR “T. are growers and packers of fancy fruit. All than that. Mayflower, Victor, Arp, Carman, Hiley, vegetables, early growers, 
Grove as f fruit guaranteed to be of fine quality. Belle of Georgia, Elberta, are some of the money- vigorous, prolific plants. 
Inne serey : Won prizes at 14 Corn Prices $1.50 per box for grapefruit or oranges. A making peaches for Southern orchards. stot 1 off 
rye Run Shows and State Fairs. hoe peazed 4g grapefruit and 44 oranges $1.75. Cash 0 Bi Cc t 1 alias 6 belies tk ab Pking Cor, our species — 
d Rose : with order. ur 1 atalo e 4 . ° 0 
er Pure white. Nearest ig {UE Peaches, Apples, Pears, otatoes, etc., also for our 
Inut Ridge weevil proof. Makes Oak Knoll Grapefruit & Orange Company, Plums and other fruits for the South. Write now Catal of Reliable Seeds. A 
— Grove . largest yield Oak Knoll, Florida. for a free copy—let us help you to grow Peaches. papee | oe nee, es how 
‘kory Grov ee . o cultivate to produce cer- 
4 7 pet Sample eats postpaid, Reliable Representatives Wanted. tain results, describes special 
ights - tweed 20C., peck 75c., bu. $2.50. enpge a — 
Farm DEATON NURSERIES, Carthage, N. C. BUY BRANCH’S vartLEsnaKe J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., famous asa Trucking Secon, 
sreens AND WATSON Box 106 H, POMONA, N. C. 
WATERMELON SEED WILLIAMS SEED C0., 
: From the Grower 
Finest grade—high 
Y Bermuda germination, Rats- 1-02. 157; 2-0z. 25¢; 4-02 40c; 4-Ib. 60c; 1-Ib. $1; TRAWBERRY Plants. very best new 
er, severely ed in Yuma Valley; 5-lbs, $4.50; 10-lbs. $8.50 delivered. Special ladi and old varieties, in- 
you not to G rass * ee a pest SN NAS prices on large orders. Manual on melon cult- cluding the two best Fall bearing. Aspara- 
d down and Bed rock prices: Only 50c per Seat de , ahcor ure with all orders. M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Ga. gus roots, quality plants truetoname Seed h an ] 
Station. Free sample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- Corn, after 5 years test it outyields them all 
Nowe then: ers in the pe phon oen | Lean, ay End poen Evan 
kn game 3 - an ju catalog is full of va e inform- 
to say? peat orters RG Stitt & Son 876 Pounds Lint An Aere and Poultry catalog is full of valuable inform- || "Tnoog Je and Up 
: . coming ra- d of my Cleveland Cotton. Improved ° 
ne ws pope. pid ly. Or- Box 423, Yuma, Arizona * 1'ba. $1'50, 10 bu. 912.50. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
ella,’—New cr today: __Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda | a. p. sTeinHaimer, Brooks, Qa. Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 





tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 


word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this-low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 


Percheron 


breeder's 
Stock Farm, 


some individuals, 
prices. 


Stallions — Registered, 
best strain of the blood, 
Rose Dale 


Angus Cattle. 


Jeffersonton, Va. 


hand- 





Registered 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Pou oultry Farms, 


White Orpington Eggs, 


a 


Burlington, N, 


a [ 





~~ B ggs—From Blue 
pingtons. 15, $1.6 
Yard, Cameron, N. 


Ribbon winning 
50, Orpington 
Sc, 


suff Or- 
Poultry 





Hampshire 





Down Shee 


p—Rams 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply | 





























months old, 
Somerset, Va. 


$10. 





Beauties. E. F. 


Sommers, 

















$1. Bloodhounds Trained — Untrained brood 
Rates for combined editions made bitches and puppies. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 
known on application. North Carolina. 
TWo OR MORE BREEDS 
| MACHINERY | For square deal on livestock | consign to C, 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 





For Sale or Exchange—Ohio ensilage cut- 





ter and silo filler complete. Write, A. IL. 
Easterling, Bennettsville, S. 

For Sale—A gasoline or kerosene engine 
25 horse power, International make, I will 
sell at a bargain. James Forehand, Gold- 


pero, N. C., R. 

For Sale—One 30-h.-p. with kerosene en- 
gine complete. Been used three months, 
Good as new. One trampler for cotton 
press. Write for price. J. W. Batts, R. 4, 
Elm City, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, 
ple to distribute religious literacure, 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the = 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 


Government Wants Clerks — — $70 month. 
Spring examinations everywhere, Sample 
questions free. Write immediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t. R- R-215, Rochester, LN. 4 











peo- 
60 











Salesman — For - Hig! zh-class Tobac co Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box H-23,” 





Agents—Snappiest household line on earth, 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters, Goods 
guaranteed. Over 100 per cent profit, Write 
quick—hurry. E. M. Feltman, Sales Mer., 
§23 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Agents Make $5 to $i0 a Day 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Thousands Government Life Jobs Now Ob- 
tainable—$65 to $150 month. Vacations with 
full pay. No layoffs. Short hours. Common 
education sufficient. “Pau unnecessary, 
Thousands 1915 appointments. Write imme- 
diately for free list of positions now obtain- 
able. Franklin Institute, Dep't R-215, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 
LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs. 
enmoor | Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


Berkshire Pigs — Good | individuals, from 
registered stock; the short nose type. 


Mead- 
ow Brook Farm, Fayetteville, N. C., Route 6. 


Pure-bred Berkshires—I now 
for shipment a few choice pigs 
grade registered stock. Write 
and other information. A. H. 
Herndon, Va. 

DUROC- JERSEYS 


A few male Duroc Pigs, s, 8 weeks, $7. W. O. 
Perkins, Buckner, Va. 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— 
One-third cash, balance to suit your conven- 
fence. Write Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 

High-c class Duroc-Jerse y Pigs for | Sale— 
Priced lower than you can buy elsewhere, 
quality considered. Write today. R. E. De- 
Vane, Manager, Albany, Ga, 

oO. I. C. SWINE 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—Write 





—With our 

















Ow- 








have ready 
from high- 
for prices 
Thompson, 


























for prices. Caklawn Stock Farm, A. L, 
Deal, Manager, Mooresville, N. C., R.F.D. 
No. 1. 





POL AND- CHINAS 


—E 
Poland-C hina ‘and meat pigs. C, 
Milton, Tenn, 


Improved 


Cc, Hays, 





Poland-China Bred Gilts and 














Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va, 
TAMW ORTHS 
Tamworth Pigs—Registered. W. J. Smith, 











Stone Mountain, Ga., Route 3. 
JERSEYS 
Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
&} Sons, Greensboro, 
Registered Jersey Bull for Sa Sale—4 4 years 
old. Solid color, zrandson of Eminent, A. 


N. | Scott, ] Mebane, , N. ¢ 


"Registered Jersey 
calves for sale 





3ulls—Richly-bred bull 
Prices reasonable. F. B. 








Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 
For Sal 3ull calves, sired by Em- 
inent Warder s; from Hood’s Farm, 





Jerseys, not registered. O. 
Donnaha, N. C. 


Dams full-blood 
V. Poindexter, 








For Sale 
one 


or Exchange for 
jack and three mule colts. 
Box 25, R. F. 


Ang 


D. 1, Florence, S. C, 


us 
Address J. 


eattle, 





Pigs for 
cross, from p 
old, Five d 
Warren Plair 


Sale — Poland-China 
Eight weeks 


ure-bred parents. 
ollars. Miss 
is, North Carolina 


Lucie TT. 


Berkshire 


Webb, 





Pure-bred 
China, 
in farrow, 
tered. 


Bronze 
money back, 
Springs, N. C. 


Essex, Duroc-Jersey, 


Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. 
service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
Satisfaction or 
Connelly’s 


Turkeys. 
J. E. Coulter, 


Poiand- 
Sows 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 











ANDALUSIANS 
Breed Blue Andalusians for beauty and 
eggs. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 
BUCKEYES ae 





Buckeye Eggs—From prize 
15 eggs, $1.25. 
North Carolina. 


Mrs. M. B. Aderhoi 


winning stock, 


t, Crouse, 





GAMES 





$2.50 each, 
Hi: artsville, S. 


Fifteen Selected Cornish Game Cockerels—~ 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15. C. 


c, 


T. Miller, 





HAMBURGS 











Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Eggs 1 16 16 $1.25, 











express paid. Greatest layers in the world, 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
LEGHORNS. 
Choice Brown Leghorns—Write B. M. 
Stroupe, Cherryville, N. C. 





























strain), 


Crouse, N. C 


New 


5 eggs. 





Single Comb B rown Leghorn cockerels $2, 
Eg $1 per setting, Max Harlan, Clayville, 
Virginia, 

Eggs — From select Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North C na 

For Sale—Single Comb y B rown _ Leghorn 
cockerels and hens, fine birds. River View 
Farm, Rice, Va. 

Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 


Noted 
Ramsey 


York, wint 


Poultry 


er layers, 
Farm, 





Single 
hens $1, 
$7.50 per 


Comb 
50, $15 
re, BH 
North Carolina, 


Megs $1.5 
Smith, R. 


dozen, 


White Leghorns—Year 


old 
0 per 15; 
1, Garner, 





ter layers. 


lotte, N. C., 


prices reasonable, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 
baby chicks; 


eggs and 
Thos, 
Route & 


Stock, 


Donaldson, 


Char- 





Single 
ners—heavy 
hatch, four 


200 egg st 


A. Groome, 


2, $3, $4 sitting. 
Cockerels $1.5 


Comb Brown Leghorns—Prize 


layers, Thirteen pul 
yearling hens, 


Crews, Tar River, N.. C. 


for $15. 


win- 
April 
Je. oe 


lets, 





rain White 
Won 
0, $2.50. , Mapleton 


Leghorns. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


10 firsts, two shows. 


Eggs $1, 


Farms, J. 





lets $1. 
successful ye 
Lucerne Far 


Early chic 


ks, 12c, May chicks 


Single Comb White Leghorns. 


No better stock 
Culpeper, Va. 


ars. 
m, Inc., 


Pul- 
Ten 
anywhere, 


10c, 





heaviest lay 
last pen bea 
eggs, one t 
headed by 
for egg 


perity, S. ¢ 


cockerels from 
prices, 


Tom Barron White Leghorns—The world’s 
record, 
averas 


ers as per official 
t all contestants, 
housand competing. 
this 


pen. 
May’s Leghorn Farm, Pros- 


His 
ging 230 
Our pens 
Write 





| Single Comb 
February to 
week 
Order now 
layers. Hat 
50. Alabar 


100,000 Baby Chicks for 
Leghorns ewnly. 
Hatches coming out every 
10c each in quantities of 25 or more, 
and 
$5 per 100, 


723 Ave. E, 


White 
July. 
and raise early fall 
ching eggs, 
na Leghorn 
Ensk v, Ala, 


Farms 


Sale—Young strain 


Delivery 


winter 
or $3 per 


Co., Office 





Write me 
Cc. Routh, 








Black Minorcas—Eegs, $1. 
for 
Re indle man, _N. a3 


MINORCAS 
50 to 
prices on large 





quantities. B. 


$3 per 15, 

















HORSES AND JACKS 





For Sale- Spanish Jack, three years old. 
Cash or note. H,. H. Williams, Chapel Hill, 


North Carolina. 





Wanted—At war prices, Shetland mares, 
in foal preferred. Write what you have, 
Give age, size, color and best price, Locust 
Lane Farm, Blanch, N. C. 


























and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round | some nice cockerels. Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- | 
Hill, Va, ting. Write for mating list. Claude F, Deal, | 
See ree x: is, N. C. 
~ For ‘Sale—Grade Toggenburg milch goats, atthe DES. 
Prices reasonable, Mrs. Kate Hossfeld, Mor- REDS 
ganton, N. C, Eggs for S$: Sale e—Rose Comb _ Reds, W. C. 
DOGS Vincent, Greenville, N. ¢ 
Pedigreed Collie K, Stroud, Eg lect Rose Comb | Reds, 15, $1.25; 
Herndon, Va. 30, eT ie G. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 
Fine Collie Pups for Sale—H. R. Birchett, Hatching Eggs from Single “Comb Reds, 
Lebanon, Tenn. that are red. Mrs. L. B Aull, Dyson, S. C, 
 ¥ wo pure-br¢ d mal snglish setters Rhode Island Red eggs, G0e “dozen; 2 dozen 
3 months old, $12.50 each. H, Pitman, Ken-]| $1. Mrs. James J, Councill, Franklin, Va. 
ly, N. C. Pure-bred Single Comb Reds, eggs $1 per 
Pure-bred English Setters—lFemales 4;15. Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 





eggs $1.50; 
wood, Va, 


50 $4. 


Oo. F. 


Carpenter, 


Pure-bred Rose Comb Reds exclusively. 15 
Bright- 





Eggs from 
gle Comb Reds, 15 
Wadesboro, N. C. 


~~ Single Comb 


view, Boomer, N, C. 


bred-to-lay, 


Rhode 
for $1.25, parcel post, 


prize winnir 


$1.50. Sadie 


Island 
prize winners, 


1g 


Covington, 


| Red eggs, 15 
Mont- 


Sin- 





Eggs—From Sing 
Red matings of qua 








bred, good laying st 
Island Reds. 
Wytheville, Va. 


ers, Carver strain, C, M. 


le Comb Rhode 
lity. Heavy 
Watff, 


rain Single Comb 





stock. Red to skin, 
per 15. Parcel post 


Bred to lay. 
or express. W. W. 


Island 
winter lay- 
Fré anklin, 

For § Sale—15 5 eggs Si 50 and $1, from pure- 
Rhode 
Cliffdale Farm, Whitman Bros,’ 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selecte d 
Eggs $1.50 
Long, 


Va. 





Tobaccoville, N. C. 


North Carolina, 


Single Comb Reds—Best pen contains first 


prize cock, Raleigh show and six c¢ 
females. Eggs $3 for 15, Other good 
$1.50 for 15. E. L. Bartholomew, 


Raleigh, 


hoice 
pens 





ROCKS 








may foaen hens $1 each, F. R. 


Clifton, 








r 
Grove, 


King, N. 


White of 
try 


ed Rock cockerels, 


Roc ks of Quality. 
Farm, Asheboro, 


beauties. 


N. C. 


Forest 


Randolph Poul- 





Barred Rock 


eggs 15 $1. 


Mrs. 


Jonathan 

















fe w chickens, Lonn 


Stacy’s Poultry Farm, 


ie W. Cline, 


Amelia, V 








Evans, l‘ayetteville, N. C. 

3arred Rock Stock—Eggs 15 $1 prepaid, 
c. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Pure-bred Barred Rock eggs $1.50 per 
setting, Mrs. J. C. Pridgen, Warsaw, N. Cc. 

Barred R Sges $1.25 per 15 2 and a a 


Newton, 


a.—Bar- 


N.C. 





























Boyett, Morris Stat 


ion, Ga, 


red Rocks exclusively. High Quality; low 
prices, 

White Rock hens, Fischel strain, $1.25 
each, Eggs $1 for 15, Address T.C. Morton, 
Rice, Va. 

Fishe!s White Rock Eggs, from prize-win- 
ners, $1. ™ per 15. J. R. Dalrymple, Jones- 
boro, N 

Pure-b1 3arred Rocks— cocker- 
els, ge Wilson Moore, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina, 

Be st Variety—Buff Rocks. Eg “$1 per 
15; $3 per 50. Elm Hill Poult Yards, 
Lexington, re 

Thompson's KRinglet Barred Rock cocKker- 
els $2.50; hens $1.50; eggs 15 $2. Mrs, Will 





-artridge 
beauty combined, n 
Eggs $3, $2, $1 per 
Georgia, 





Plymouth 


one better, none 
15. Hosch Bros., 





Pure-bred Barred 
from first quality, 
three dollars per 
Route 4, 


Rock eggs for 


15. Francis de 


Alexandria, Va. 


Rocks — Quality 
prettier, 


R 


r hatching 
heavy laying stock. 
Nunez, 


and 


ecoves, 


Eggs 





BLACK SPANISH 























Millbroro, N. C. 


Fine Biack Spanish, Great layers and 
payers. Free booklet, Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver, N. C. 

WYANDOTTES 

Regal White Wyandottes—Direct from 
Martin. F. H. Craighill, Wytheville, Va 

Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs $1 for 15. 
Cockerels $1. Mrs, Henry Middleton, War- 
saw, N.. C, 

White Wyandottes—Eggs $1.50 for 15. A 
few cockerels yet. M, A. Holder, Clemmons, 
North Carolina, 

White Wyandottes—Good, blocky birds; 
fine layers. 15 eggs, $1. Sunnybrook Farm, 





White Wyandottes—Stock and eggs rea- 











Mrs. W. H. McCall 


um, Rowland, N. 


sonable. Exhibition record, Write Frank 
Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 
TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys and turkey 
eggs Mrs. C. T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 
White Holland Turkeys—Toms $4 eaeh, 


e 





Mammoth Bronz 
ton cockerels, 
Virginia, 


Mr 


e turkey, 
s Cc L, 


White 
Smith, 


Orping- 
Croxton, 



































Sir igle Comb Black ¢ and White Minorea White Holland and Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
Eggs—One dollar fifty ($1.50) per fifteen | keys—Hens, four dollars; toms, five. J. W. 
(15). Donnell Minorca Farm, Lebanon, Te nn. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 

Minorca Sale—Prices right for quick puy- Pure-bred White Holland Turkeys—Good 
ers. Flock includes prize winners. Handad- | layers; excellent mothers, Toms, $5; hens, 
some cockerels and _ pullets. Satisfaction | $4. Mrs. Robert Davis, Cumberland, Va. 

o " , lo Ianle ——ne" Gee * a - — a ——— 
Sarat oee gg refunded, Nelson Pal on Malan bure-brod alan bose. ianmols 
mon, Cartersville ae Bronze Turkeys. They are prize-winners. 
ORPINGTONS Toms from 15 to 20 pounds, $5; hens from 

— — 10 to 15 pounds, $5; pair, ; trie $10; Z 

Eggs—America’s best strain suff Orping- W. Poole, Smithfield, Johnston Con H. Cy 
tons, Mating list freee E. L, Green, Tar-| poute 1 
boro, N. CE : 

__GF 

Ww hite Orpingtons—Hundred breeders, eggs 2 otf ee 
galore. Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, Toulouse se R. W. 
North Carolina. Seott, Haw River, N. 
~Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpington import- African Geese—Six eggs, $1.50 a. & 
| ed strain, winter layers, pretty and profita- Rou th, Randleman, _N. Cc. 
| > ToS 5 5 Ss Yo oy = ——— — = 
het, ras $1.50 per 15. . Glenn, Pros Toulouse Geese eggs 50 per 7%. Puree 
esa Mth bred, Mrs. J. W. = Le wiston, N, C. 


sell cheap, 
ton, N. C. 





Registered 
Rooster—Cost $100; 
Write W. L. McGhee, 


Kellerstrass White 
used two sea 


Orpington 
sons. Will 
Franklin- 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





Eggs, 





Mrs. Chester Deal, 


Light Brahmas, 


Anconas 


$1 for 15. 


China Grove, N. ¢ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Baby Chicks, 8c, 10c; Runners, Leghorns 
and Rock eggs, 75c. Johnson Poultry Farm, 
( Coulw ood, Va, 














For ule - = hite Leghorn and Barred Rock 
cockerels, $1.50; eggs, $1. Mrs. C. H, Thronee« 
burg, Hudson, N.C; 

Ss. C, Brown Leghorn, White and Barred 


Plymouth Rock, 
W. Bullock, 


eggs for sale $1 for 
Stem, N, Cc, 


15. TT. 





slue Ribbon Reds—Ten years—Orping- 
tons, Leghorns, Rocks, Minorcas. Mrs, J. ©, 
Deaton, Salisbury, Ny C. 





Silver Campines, Black Minorcas, White 
Orpingtons. Eggs specialty. Lowe’s Poul« 


try Farm, Burlington, N. C. 

Beautiful Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
a eee tar a layers; 15 eggs, $13 
30, $1. Oo, F. Eller, Millers Creek, N. 


Barred Rock and White Leghorn cocks 
and cockerels, $1.50 to $2. Eggs, $1.50 per 
15. Mrs. C. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N, C. 


White Orpington, Kellerstrass, Barred 
Rocks, Fawn and White Runner Duck eggs, 
setting 75c, A. 8S. Machen, Hicks’ Wharf, Va. 


oe 


35 varieties best ducks, chickens, geese, ture 
keys Eggs, reduced price. Big illustrated 




















circular free, John E, Heatwole, Harrisons 
burg, Va. 
3arred Plymouth Rock eggs, $1 for 15, 


Narragansett turkeys 
Ed, Measmer, 
barus, N. C, 


Sale—White Leghorns, 
tons, Silver Wyandottes; 
els; eggs, 15, $1.50. 
Ge Route 2. 


Eggs from “prize-winning Buff 
$1 per 15. Special mating $2. 
dotte eg gs $1. 

Millboro, N. C. 


White, Brown and Black Leghorn, Buff 
and White Orpington eggs for hatching, 15 
for $1.50. D. S. Warburton, Rockingham, 
North Carolina, 


eggs $3 a dozen. Ive 
Cabarus Poultry Farm, Ca« 





For Buff Orping< 
cocks and cockers- 


Deal Bros., Lenoir, N, 
Leghorns, 
White Wyan-« 
Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 








Buff Orpingtons Pay—Mine cleared $4 
each last year. Cockerels, eggs, and half 


wild turkeys for 
son, Burkeville, Va. 

Buff Leghorn pullets cheap. Eggs from 
the best Buff Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons 
in the South, Write for prices and mating 
list. Wade H, Cline, Concord, N. C. 


Fine Single Comb Rhode Island Red and 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs and day old 
chickens for sale. Eggs 90c per 15; chickg 
12c apiece. L, A. Long, Furman, S. C. 
Fertile Eggs—Pure-bred Buckeyes, 
burgs, Cornish, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $1.50 to $3 per sitting; cockerelg 
$2. United Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga 

and Pullets—White Wyandottes, 


sale. Mrs. W. D. Dickin- 











Ham- 
Brahmas and 











Cockerels 


White Orpingtons, Black Orpingtons, Black 
Minorcas, Anconas, White Runner Ducks, 
Sunny side Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. €. 























a 
75 pure-bred Toulouse geese for breeders, 
Indian Runner duck eggs Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1.30. PP. 
Bay View v Poultry Farms, Shelltown, _Md. 
To | the 1] 30ys' -Girls’ Poultry ~ Club | Mem- 
bers—I will sell eggs at half price. White 
Orpington, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
White Crested Black Polish, Write me, 
Norwood Poultry Farms, Norwood, N. Cc. 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas—After years of 
suce ssfd breeding I offer the best stock 
and ever sold, from prize-winning 








birds, ss, 15, $1.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $5; 1,000, 
$15. Few splendid breeders, to make room, 
W. H. Williams, Durham, N. C. 

Special Opportunity—Eges from = select 


matings of White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingtons at $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 8@ 
per cent fertility guaranteed and infertiles 
replaced once, Manager Chudleigh Stock 
Farm, Oaklands, Va, 


| ‘SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


For Sale—A choice lot of hand whipped 
soy bean seed. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C, 














For Sale or will exchange, Yokohama Vel< 





vet bean seed for other planting seed. Dan 
Browning, Helena, Ga, 
Yokohama Beans for Sale—Peck, $1.50; 


bushel, $5; f.o.b. 
Eugene Clower, 


cars here; cash with order. 
Cairo, Ga. 





For Sale—Nice lot of early Velvet beans, 
will mature sced 100 days, worth double 
peas, $5 bushel. Also Spanish peanuts, Chu- 
fas and peas. F, A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 














100 Day Speckle Velvet Beans—Per peck, 
$1.50; per bushel, $5. Japanese cane full 
five feet, long per 500, $4.50; per 1,000, $8.50, 
Summerrours %x% cotton seed, first year 
out, per bushel, $1.50. W. A. Clark, Jacke 
sonville, Ga. 

BERMUDA 

Bermuda grass seed, per acre $5. R. IC 

Ward, Tabor, N. Cc. 
CABBAGE 





Cabbage Plants—$1 per 
tato $1.50 and $1.75. Oaklin Farm 
bury, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants for Sale—The 
rieties. Price 90ce per thousand; 
$7.50. J. G. Millican, Louise, 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, 


and; 
Ww. 


1,000. Sweet po- 


s, Salis« 








leading va- 
16,000 lots, 
Fla, 








$1 per thous- 
Parcels post 25c per hundred. a 
King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S 


‘Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per - thous 
sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred, 
So uthe: astern Plant Co., Charle ston, 8... 


FF rost- “pr oof Ww fake field and | Suce ession 
cabbage plants, by parcel post prepaid, per 
100, 25c; 500 for a dollar; dollar seventy-five 
per 1,000, Farmers’ Plant Co., Martin’s 
Point, a-C: 























F rost-prooft Cabbage Plants—$1 25 1,000; 
10,000, $10; by express. By mai postpaid 
500 $1.50; 1,000 $1 


35c 100: 300 T5e: 
isfactory plants or money returned, 








water Plant Company, F ‘ranklin, Va. 
~ Genuine Frost Proof ¢ Cabbage ~ Plants— 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 


cession, and Flat Dutch varieties, ready now, 








500, postpaid, $1; by express 75c; 1,000 by 
express, $1.25; over 5,000, $1 per thousand, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Empire Plant Come 
pany, Albany, Ga, 
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Saturday, March 6, 1915] 


CORN 
Seed Corn—Batts’ Prolific, Improved, $2 
bushel. J. R. Paschal, Siler City, N. C. 








Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific—$2.50 bush- 
el; $1 peck. Jno, K. Goodman, Mt, Ulla, N. C, 

Send Dime for Sample Large White Seed 
corn, and get prices. Carl Scroggs, Brass- 
town, N. C. 


Virginia 








White Dent Seed Corn—Extra 





fine. Two dollars per bushel, Hollymead 
Farm, Proffit, Va. 

Poor Land Corn—Field selected seed for 
seven years, Averages two ears to stalk. 





$2.50 bushel; ears or shelled, D, T, Watson, 


Kenly, N. C 


Whippoorwill peas from one to fifty bush- 
els at $2.25. F. J. Peters, Luxomni, Ga. 





For Sale—Black peas, $2; Clay peas, $1.80 
bushel. R. J. Bender, Ridgeway, N. C, 

For Sale—Several hundred bushel of peas 
$2.25 per bushel, new bags. Isenhour & Co.,, 
Conover, N. C. . 























For Sale—Brabham cowpeas. Limited 
quantity pure seed, $3 per bushel. A, J. 
Evans, Ft. Valley, Ga. 

For Sale—1,000 bushels field or cowpeas 


for planting. Samples and prices furnished 
upon application. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 
Wholesale Grocers, Box 3, Wilmington, N,. C, 


POTATOES 





Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 





Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

For Sale—Cantaloupe seed. Pure Rocky 
Ford, $1 to $1.50 per pound, Southern 


Brokerage Co., Ft. Valley, Ga. 





Seed Sweet Potatoes—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Triumph and Myers’ Early, $1.25 per 
bushel, , Japanese sugar cane, $1 per 100 
stalks. Catalog free, 


Myers Seed & Plant 
Co, Tifton, Ga, = 





Fruit and Shade Trees—Vines, etc., at 
reasonable prices. Don’t buy until you get 
our catalog and prices, We can interest 
you. W. 4H. Crawford & Co., Statesville, 
North Carolina. 





~~ Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—sSound, 
heavy, best producer; best variety for Gulf 
States. Price $2 per bushel, L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

Seed Corn—Johnson’s Prolific—Large two- 
eared variety, developed by eighteen years’ 
field selected seed. Write for testimonials. 
J. D. Johnson, Garland, N. C, 





“ Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn—Field selected, 
two-eared variety. 20 years of scientific 
breeding behind it. $3 per bushel. Sample 
ear, 10c. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C., 
Seed Corn—lI 








have mixed Marlboro and 
Cocke’s prolific, furnished by Government 8 
years ago. Have been field selecting ever 
since. Weevils don’t bother. Two or more 
ears to stalk. Made one-fourth more than 
other corn in this neighborhood. Per bushel 
$2. J. C. Graham, Davis Station, S. C. 





Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 
Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
freqtently made 125, never less than 70. 
North Carolina Agricultural Department's 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
vield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel, $5 
two bushels, $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON 


“Simpkins Ideal’’ Cotton Seed for Sale— 
$1 per bushel, S. W. Erwin, Farmville, N. C, 

Dillon Black-Root Résistant Cotton Seed 
for sale. For price write to W. H. Franks, 
Warthen, Ga, 














Get Catalog on 
orders now. Fred 
Florida,”’ 


Potato Plants, etc.—Book 
M. Preston, Pine Castle, 





Sweet Potatoes 
Yams, $1 per 
Juliette, Fla, 





Seed for sale. 
bushel, f.o.b. J. 


Porto Rico 
F, Folks, 





Nancy Hall, Jersey and Porto Rico Sweet 
Potato Plants—Write for prices. ‘Wis. We 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 





For Sale—Seed and eating sweet potatoes 
Early Triumph and Southern Queen, Write 
for prices. Jay Wilfong, R. 1, Newton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants for Sale—Booking or- 
ders now for spring and summer delivery. 








Prices reasonable. M. E. Jolly, Hawthorn, 
Florida, 

For Sale — Seed Potatoes — Irish Cobbler 
and White Bliss, grown from Maine seed, 


second crop. 
Point, N. C, 


$3 barrel. Moffitt Farm, High 








Fine second crop potatoes for early plant- 
ing. One barrel yielded 118 bushels with ex- 
tremely Try season. $3.50 barrel, f.o.b. 
D. S. Hayworth, High Point, N. C. 











All Leading Varieties of Potato Plants— 
$1.50 per thousand; 20,000 and up, $1.40 per 


thousand. Early spring delivery. Refer- 
ence, Ashburn Bank, G. N. Jones, Ashburn, 


Georgia, 








Famous John SBarringer Pride potato 
plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush or- 
ders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton; N.C. 





For Sale—100 bushels pure Shank High 
cotton seed, at one dollar per bushel, Barron 
& Henderson, Round Oak, Ga, 


Selected Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed, 
zt 90c bushel, Finest I have ever had, Ex- 
celsior Farm, Shelby, N. C., Route 7, 


For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Write 
for price. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S, C. 


200 bushels selected, pure Cleveland cotton 
seed, 85c per bushel. In 5 bushel lots, 75c 
per bushel. C, M. Brennan, Columbus, Ga, 

Selected Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed. 
One year from state test farm. One dollar 
per bushel. C., D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 














Summerour’s % and % Cotton Seed—$1 
per bushel. Bought seed of Summerour 


last spring. Jno. S. Clark, Jacksonville, Ga. 


For Sale—Five hundred bushels 
Covington wilt-resistant cotton seed. 
dollar per bushel f.o.b. P. 
Dalzell, S. C. 


Cotton Seed for Sale—Sunbeam and Tri- 
umph, Both extra fine Big Boll varieties, $1 
per bushel, f.0. b F. L. Bynum, Newberry, 
South Carolina, 

Manley’s Heavy Fruiter 
prolific, drouth resistant. 
40 per cent lint. Produced three bales per 
acre last year. Write for introductory seed 
offer. E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Cleveland Big Boll Seed—Especially pure, 
gzinned at our own gin under personal super- 
vision. I gin for nobody else and sell only 
home-grown seed, One bushel, 90c; ten 
bushels, $8; 100 bushels, $75. C., B. Woolsey, 
Aiken, S. C. 





Toole- 
One 
K, Bowman, 








Cotton—Early, 
40 bolls to pound, 











Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—$1 per bushel. 
4 years careful field selection; 40 per cent 
lint from dry cotton last crop. Had many 
orders last spring after supply was exhaust- 
ed. Spring Valley Stock Farm, T. P. Ham- 
rick, Proprietor, Shelby, N. C., Route 4. 


Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed—Proved to 
be the best at Raleigh Experiment Station, 
season 1912; second best at Knoxville, Tenn., 
1913; 40 to 42 per cent lint; early and very 
prolific. I only sell seed grown on my farm; 
I know them to be sound and pure. Price, 
$1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Raleigh. Write for 
circular. Mily Perry, Raleigh, N. C. 

LESPEDEZA 











Sweet Potato Slips—I am headquarters for 
the leading varieties: Nancy Hall, Golden 
Beauty, Triumph and Big Stem Jersey; $1.50 
per thousand; guaranteed the best. J. R. 
Davis, Bartow, Fla, 








Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes 
all, yellow skin, great yielder, best keeper. 
One bushel makes 2,000 plants, Seed or 
eating potatoes $3 per 3 bushel crate, Gor- 
don Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 





Earliest of 





Macklin’s 
booked for 
Kin” Yami, 


Sweet Potato 
“Norton,” 
“Sugar 


Plants—Orders 
“Dooley’’ or ‘*Pump- 
Yam,” ‘“Providence,”’ 
“Triumph” and ‘Nancy Hall,” $1.75 per 
1,000. Catalog free. For other plants see 
separate ad, these columns, Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 





Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—Ear- 
liest, best producer, best quality; most profit- 
able to grow for market. Price per thousand, 
$1.75; after May ist, $1.50. By mail add 25c 
for first and second zone; third zone, 40c; 
fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1, L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 


Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand, 
f. o. b. Wauchula, Fla., cash with order, 
Nancy Hall. From extra fine select stock, 
Orders received now for shipment from 
about March 10th to July. References: The 
Carlton National Bank and Southern Ex- 
press Agent, our town. Tanner & Davis, P. 
O. Box 276, Wauchula, Florida. 








Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, Dooley Yam, 
and Triumph Potato Slips for Sale—Expect 
to be ready to ship by March the first. I 
beg to quote parties placing orders during 
December for early shipments, at $1.50 per 
1,000 plants, or $1.25 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots 
or more. Write or wire, W. J. Hawkins, 
Prop., Southern Plant Co., Plant City, Fla. 


STRAWBERRIES 


For Sale—Klondyke Strawberry Plants— 
While they last, at $1.50 per thousand. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Order filled day re- 
ceived, Elroy Bailey, Chadbourn, N, C. 


SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass—Certified seed; none better, 
Thirty cents pound, any quantity. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N. 
Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid, 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


























lesped eza 
Albert Anneson, 


Guaranteed 


seed, $2.15 per 
bushel, 


Zachary, La. 





Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent, Grown on my own farm. 28- 
page bulletin free. Price, $3 per bushel, 
Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La, 





Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Grows, reseeds, 
anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s Alfalfa, 
All livestock love this ‘‘soil-builder.’’ Sample 
pound, postpaid, 30c. No Johnson grass. 
Write for free sample, circular, and delivered 
price anywhere. W. E. Hopper, Zachary, 
Louisiana, 





PECANS 


Pecan Trees—That are right,and cheaper’n 
anybody. Plant them right now. Samuel 
B. Kidder, Monticello, Florida, 


PEANUTS 
Choice hand-picked Virginia seed peanuts. 


$1 per bushel, f. o. b. R. H. Jones, Elberon, 
Virginia, 














Clean, Dry Spanish and Virginia Peanuts 
—Machine picked in November. Ta 
Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. 








Buy Your Seed Peanuts Now—A Choice lot 
of North Carolina Bunch and Valencias for 
sale, F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Spanish Seed Peanuts, 250 4 bushel bags 
$5 per bag, f.o.b. here. First-class stock— 
Sell any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C. 

Seed Peanuts—We have a limited supply of 
Small N. C. seed peanuts for stock purposes, 
Which have been carefully graded and 
Screened, , Send P. O. money order for $5 
for 100 pound bag. Address The Edenton 
Peanut Co., Edenton, N. C. 


PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 
foore,-Greenville, N. C. 














Hall & 














Sudan Grass Seed—In fifty-cent packages. 
One package plants seventy-five acres next 
planting. Enough to plant six acres for five 
dollars, Jones County Seed Company, An- 
son, Texas. 





For Sale—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 
pound packages. Put up by Best Western 
Seed House. 50c pound, 55c pound, by parcels 
post. Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre, Full 
planting directions with each order. J. T. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn, 


TOMATOES 








Guaranteed Seed—Sudan grass, 75c per 
pound. 10 pounds, $6. Mebane cotton, $1 
per bushel. Other seed. Produced by re- 
sponsible growers. T. W. Buell, Sales Man- 
ager, Denton County Experiment Associ- 
ation, Krum, Texas. 





Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big 
Boll and Toole cotton seed and Marlboro 
Two-Ear seed corn, 100 per cent pure. 98 
per cent germination. Write the originators 
for 50 page interesting descriptive catalogue 
and prices. Model Seed Farm, Saint Mat- 
thews, S, 


Cc. 





Uncle Sam Cotton Seed and Mosby Pro- 
lific Corn have won the famous silver tro- 
phies, cotton and corn growing records of 
the United States. Cotton seed one dollar 
and half, less carload; one dollar bushel car- 
load; corn three dollars bushel, f, 0, b. Wade 
Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


Gladiolus Bulbs—Small blooming bulbs 
25 cents a dozen $1 per 100, mixed colors; 
large bulbs, mixed colors, 50 cents a_ dozen 
$2 per 100; gladiolus America finest flesh 
color 60 cents per dozen $3 for 100. All 
postage paid by parcel post east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Plant in March and April, 
Boulevard Garden, Box 5, Salisbury, Md. 
Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, 
grown exclusively 
selected seed. 








and pepper, 
from the finest specially 
By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price. Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


3est Truck Seed—Grown especially for 
seed, Any variety the following: Cucumber, 
55¢e pound; cantaloupe, Rocky Ford grown, 
55e; melon, Watson, 40c; any other melon, 
35c; tomato, $1.35; okra, 25c; corn, weevil- 
proof, big yielder, dollar peck, bushel, three. 
Cotton, upland long, selling 14c, heaviest 
yielder, dollar fifty bushel. Profit fifty to 
five hundred dollars acre trucking. Send 4 
cents stamps for instructions, L. A, Stoney, 
Allendale, S. C, 











Seeds for Sale or Exchange—Sea Island 
wilt immune; won first prize at National 
Corn Exposition, Texas, 1914; used by U. 


S. Dept. of Agriculture on its Demonstra- 
tion farms in Georgia and Florida. Long 
staple Upland—dAllen 1%, Hartsville 1%, 
Keenan 1%; wilt immune; only a few bush- 
els left; first on the market, Corn: on the 
ear or shelled. After investigation the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture says, “Its av- 
erage places it second in our whole series 
of tests, but sometimes it has been first, 
and it never yields poorly. Its range of 
adaptation is very wide and this makes it 
particularly desirable for general distribu- 


tion.’’” Berkshire pigs entitled to register. 
Wanted: Velvet beans, spring oats, soy 
beans. Ground artichoke. Special rates to 


Farmers’ Union, , Write for prices and terms 
of exchange. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, S. C. 


|___MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Winesap Apples—Three dollars per barrel, 
. F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C. 


Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students. Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va, 














Registered Angora Herd Buck, half price. 
Yearlings and does. Record Leghorns, South- 





down rams, ewes bred. ‘Hearts Delight” 
winner! Turkey bargain. Doak, Clifton Sta., 
Virginia, 

Make Three Hundred Dollars More Per 


Acre—By using Slade Plant Protectors. Sam- 
ple free by mail. Patented right sold to 
only one man in a county, S. N. Slade, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 





Pure Tennessee Red Cob Seed Corn $2.50 


bushel, Russell Big Boll Cotton Seed, $1 
bushel. Black Langshan and White Rock 


eggs $1.50 for 15. Cash with order. 


River- 
side Farm, Reeves, Georgia, 


(33) 245 


Pure tobacco dust, any quantity, 10c 
pound. B, C. Dillon, Hardy, Va. 


Crushed ~ Oyster Shells _ for “Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


“The Farmer’’—Keith’s high grade Agri- 
cultural Lime solves your potash question, 
Good for all crops. Accomplishes same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at half 
cost of guano. Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits. This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will make finest 
crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
cash at about half former price, Low 
freight rate on agricultural lime. Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 





commending lime. For prices and further 
information, write, B, F, Keith Company, 
Newbern, N. C. 





PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name your farm and use illustrations and 
printed stationery. He furnish everything 





but the name. Write for samples and prices, 
Oxford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi r ibility, 














Guilford County Farms 


for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





I have a few farms to sell at right price. 
Let me know your wants, W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga. 





Farm for Sale Cheap—About 200 acres in 
bright tobacco section. Owner, Route 4, Box 
61, Keysville, Va. 





Large and Small Farm for Sale by owner, 
Good tobacco section. Easy terms. C. Wit- 
ner, Nottaway, Va. 





If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. 





Ranch ranges for stock raising; lands for 
general farming; good foraging, climate. In- 
formation from Adna Howard, Sanford, Fila. 





For Sale—Grain and stock farm contain- 
ing 337 acres. Nice level plantation; one-half 
cleared, balance in wood and timber; all 
fenced with woven wire and cedar posts; 
eight room house; tenant house; stables; 
barns; good spring; five miles two railroads, 
On main public road; all white neighbors; 
school on place. Sacrifice price $15 per acre. 
One half cash, balance easy. One hundred 
other desirable farms cheap, Virginian Real- 
ty Co., Kenbridge, Virginia. 





The. Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments, For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La. 





Fine Virginia farm lands for sale, especi- 
ally adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, 
tobacco, and stock raising. Splendid river 
farm of 583 acres, price $11,000, has good 
buildings, fenced and _  cross-fenced. 900 
acres, price $10,000, has good buildings. 227 
acres at $5,500, has good buildings and fine 
orchard, 223 acres, price $6,500, also good 
buildings, 218 acres, price $5,500, buildings 
fairly good. Write today for particulars and 
descriptive catalorue, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Pure Barred Rock Eggs—15 for dollar bill, 
Mrs. Geo. Glenn, Arden, N. C, 


Buff Orpingtons—Egegs, $1.50 and $3 for 
15. Spivey Bros., Lewiston, N. C, 
Fifteen Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, 
$1.25. Parcel post. J. O. Scott, Morgana,S. C, 

Barred Plymouth Rocks—Belmont strain; 
15 eggs, $1, postpaid. Leonard Holmes, 
Ranger, Ga. 




















Pair Fox Terrier Puppies—Male, $5; fe- 
male, $3.50. McDowell Richards, Davidson, 
North Carolina, 





Dark Cornish Indian Games—Stock and 
eggs for sale. Write for prices. A, R. Hix, 
Asheboro, N. C. 





Nice Apples—In bushel boxes, $1 per box, 
f.o.b. Franklin, N. C. F. H. Nolen, Route 1, 
Franklin, N. C, 





Home Canners—All sizes. Used by U. S. 
Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collabo- 
rators and Farmers everywhere. For catalog 
and special offer, write Royal Home Canner 
Co., Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Broad, Strong Courses—Superior advant- 
ages. Board at low rates, Twenty-two 
former students with one corporation. Write 
for literature. Virginia Commercial & 
Shorthand College, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 





Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 
Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and after April 15th. Prices by mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75; 
4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 











Kudzu—100 plants, postpaid, $1. Noah 
Carroll, Westville, Fla. 
Amoor River (evergreen) hedge, 1-year 


12 to 18 inch, $2.25 per hundred express pre- 
paid. Reynolds Nursery Company, Winston- 
Salem, N, C. ‘ 


Cut prices on peach and apple trees, Fine 
lot of trees $1 per dozen; $6 per 100, by ex- 
press. Chatham Nurseries, E. M, Lindley, 
Proprietor, Siler City, N. ¢ 








Amoor River (Evergreen) Hedge—l-year, 
12 to 18 inches, $2.25 per hundred, $20 per 
thousand, express prepaid. Reynolds Nur- 
sery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





For Sale—Cowpeas. Our specialties, Brab- 
ham and Irons. Other varieties also. Soy 
beans and Velvet beans. Write for prices 
and literature. Southern Brokerage Co., Ft. 
Valley. Ga. 





Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Tel- 
egraphy, Penmanship, Civil Service, etc. 
Western Union supplies main line wires 
used, Expert instructors, We please you. 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 
5e to 10c each, They will last two to four 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results. 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 





More Money for Cream—aAll railroads lead 
to Greensboro the place that offers you a 
market for your surplus cream, Highest 
market price paid at all times for butter fat, 
Prompt settlement. If interested, write the 
Guilford Creamery Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





White Oak Farm, Holly Hill, S. C., wishes 
to correspond with some reliable breeder of 
Polled Durham Cattle; not particular about 
registered stock, but must be from good 
milking strain. Also have for sale Buff 
Plymouth Rock eggs from best laying stock, 
at one dollar per thirteen. 





Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace. 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 





20 Single Comb Rhode Island Red Pullets, 
laying, $1 each. J. W. Shuford, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 





Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, $2 
per 15, x. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thomasville, 
North Carolina, 





Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies from im- 
ported stock, five dollars each. W. E, Mud- 
gett, Mebane, N. C 


For Sale—Thompson’s fancy, 
winning Ringlet Rock eggs, 15, 
Lambeth, Sanford, N. C. 





first prize 
As 





“Registered Percherons’’—Stallions, mares. 
Cheapest place in South to buy. Cc. A. 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va, 

Seven Oaks Farm Offers 12 months old, 
registered Shorthorn bull. Priced to sell. 
G. T. & S. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. C, 


Mammoth Bronze Toms and Pullets from 
first prize winners four pairs. Eggs in sea- 
‘ 

















son, Mrs. Frederick Taylor, Vass, N. C 
Thompson Strain Barred Rocks — Pen 
headed by blue ribbon winner—Eggs, $1.50 
for 15. Miss Sarah J. Ferguson, Yorkville, 
South Carolina. 
White Runner Duck Eggs—Thirteen, $1; 


hundred, $7. Drakes; White Guineas; Crys- 
tal White Orpington cockerels. Flagler 
Farm, Manassas, Va. 





Eggs and Stock—Best Dark Cornish, Sil- 
ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons 
in the South. Free illustrated Poultry Guide. 
Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, S. C. 





Eggs for Hatching—Langfords and Tomp- 


kins pure-bred Single Comb Reds. Fine 
shape; rich colored; heavy layers; 17 prizes 
1914. $5, $3, $2 per 15. Per 100, $15, $10. 


Stock for sale. 
North Carolina. 


Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. <A club 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











NOTICE 


If you find a small pink Subscription Blank in 
this issue it means that your subscription has ex- 
pired, or will expire this month. 


Please use the blank for sending in your re- 
newal and indicate on it the offer you want, as 


follows: 


1.—The Progressive Farmer 1 year, $1.00. 
2.—The Progressive Farmer 2 years, $1.60. 
3.—The Progressive Farmer 1 year with 4 Grape 
Vines and Farm Record Book, $1.25. 
4.—The Progressive Farmer 2 years with 4 Grape 
Vines and Farm Record Book, $1.85. 
Offers 3 and 4 are not good after March 25. 
Take advantage of them NOW. 





CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a‘prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Subject—Care and Feeding Farm Work Stock 
This Season. Mail articles by March 10, 
Subject—More Hogs for Home and Market; 
Better Breeds, Better Management, Bet- 
ter Feeding Methods. Mail articles by 
March 17. 
Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversificatiow Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 








Can I Be Too Particular? 


One of the great secrets in seed selection and breeding is the secret of tak- 


ing pains. 


The soul of the crop is the seed that go into the soil, and if the seed 


are not good, the crop is: bound to be bad.. Some say I’m too particular. Do you 
think it possible? From my seed farm go forth each year seed to the 


other side of the globe. 


For years Foreign Governments have been 


buying seed from my seed farm—the largest and oldest seed farm 
fin America. Were it not for my reputation for better seed would 
they send way over to South Boston, Va., in order to get seed 


from me? 
seed, full of the power to grow. 


When you get your seed from me you get fat, fresh 
You get seed from the 


Hyco Farm — where Major Ragland, America’s pioneer 


seedsman,. produced many famous varieties. 


Be sure to 


get my seed this year. Get seed from ‘“The Seed-House 
7° 


on the Farm. 





Box 717 


South Boston, Va. 


W. C. SLATE, 


The Farmer Seedsman 


TO 
GARDENING 


My “Guide to Gardening”’— 

describing all of my varieties will be 

sent free upon request. Write for 

your copy today, I want every farmer to 
have one of these books. Remember, it’s freee 





| North and West, where 
| had been gaining many new recruits. 





YOU'VE HEARD $0 MUCH ABBUT—built especially to saw [umber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and'to last lomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you eversaw—easyto handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 

> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 


2 
Qvery pert guerenteed 
We build Log Beam 
Milis, Mounted Mills, 
laners and Matchers 
ng Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 


receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 


Address Nearest Point. 





HOW YOUR COUNTY RANKS IN 
HOG PRODUCTION 


Number of Hogs Per 1,000 Acres of 
Land in Each North Carolina Coun- 
ty—See Where You Stand 
N CONNECTION with efforts to in- 
crease interest in livestock it is in- 

teresting for our North Carolina read- 

ers to find out how their counties rank 
in number of hogs per 1,000 acres of 
land. To give this information the 
following table has been prepared by 

Mr. J. M. Daniel, Jr., of the State 

University. The figures to the right 

of your county’s name under the 

heading “Number” show the number 

of hogs your county has per 1,000 

acres of land. The figures to the left 

of your county’s name under the 
heading “Rank” show how your coun- 
ty ranks among the ninety-eight 
counties of the State in this respect. 

For example, Forsyth has 41 hogs 
for each 1,000 acres of land in the 
county, and stands thirty-second 
among all the counties of the state in 
this test, Johnston standing at the 
head and Dare at the foot. See where 
your county is, Mr. Reader, and tell 
your neighbors: 


Rank Number Rank Number 


Granville .... 31 
2. Greene Person 31 
3. Chowan 52. Alleghany ... 30 
4, Pitt 98 52. Ashe 30 
5. Hertford 52. Bladen 30 
5, Wayne 52. Chatham. .... 30 

Lenoir 2, Guilford 30 
Wilson Se 52. Lee 30 
9, Perquimans . 82 52. New Hanover 30 
+ Sampson .... Yadkin 30 
Northampton 50, Jackson 2s 
. Martin 51, Cherokee 
. Pasquotank.. 51. Durham 
4, Bertie Lincoln 
. Duplin 51. Mitchell 
3. Edgecombe... 55. Hyde 
+ Columbus .... Macon 
3. Gates 5. Mecklenburg. 
9, Harnett 5. Seotiand 
. Onslow 59, Randolph 
> Cumnrttuck....... 59. Stanly 
Nash . Cabarrus 
- Robeson Union Paeeiye 
4, Washington.. 3. Buncombe ... 
5. Brunswick ... 3. Carteret 
5. Jones 3. Graham 
. Halifax . Haywood 
28. Beaufort . Rockingham . 
9. Camden 3, Caswell 
. Pender 8, Cleveland 
» Cumberland... . Alexander 
2. Forsyth . Orange 
Pamlico . Watauga 
. Craven 30, Wilkes 
5. Davie Anson 

35. Franklin » Surry 

BBs. VGMCOr i556 - Moore 
8. Yancey 7. Rutherford 

38. Rowan 
3. Davidson 

. Gaston 
. Iredell 

. Warren 
- Madison 


. Johnson 


. Henderson 
. Caldwell 
2, Richmond 
. Transylvania. 
» McDowell .... 
Swain 
Montgomery.. 
8. Alamance 
. Catawba 





American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association to Meet at Jackson, Miss- 
issippi, Mareh 16 
At THE last annual meeting of the 


stockholders of the American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association 
the Secretary’s report showed that 
the largest proportionate increase in 
membership in any section of the 
country during the past year had 
been in the South. This came as a 
surprise to the majority of the breed- 
ers present, who were from the 
Herefords 


It was known that many new herds 
had been established in the New 
England states and in the Northwest, 
and that Herefords were making 
some headway in the Cotton Belt, but 
the announcement that there had 
been an increase of upwards of 50 
per cent in the membership from 
seven Southern states created a mild 
sensation. 

It was agreed that the showing 
which the South had made entitled 
that section to the special consider- 
ation of the Association, and when at 
a recent meeting V. T. Davis, of Jack- 
son, Miss., invited his associates on 
the directorate to come to Mississippi 
and see for themselves the progress 
that. had been made in the breeding 
of registered Herefords in that sec- 
tion, the invitation was quickly ac- 
cepted. It was decided to hold the 
next regular meeting of the directors 
of the Association at Jackson, Miss., 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


March 16, the day preceding the ans 
nual sale of La Vernet Herefords by 
W. J. Davis & Co., whose winning of 
the grand championship on am Ark- 
ansas-bred, Mississippi-raised Here- 
ford bull at the International show at 
Chicago in 1913, first attracted general 
attention to the growth of the beef 
cattle industrty in the South. On the 
evening of March 16 a public meeting 
will be held at which topics of inter- 
est to breeders of beef cattle will be 
discussed by members of the Here- 
ford directorate, prominent breeders 
of the South, and representatives of 
the United States Department of Ags 
riculture, agricultural experiment sta 
tions, railroads and the agricultural 
press. 

All of the directors of the Heres 
ford Association have signified their 
intention to be present and take ad« 
vantage of this opportunity to bes 
come acquainted with the Hereford 
breeders of the South and study their 
needs. The directors are: Overton 
Harris, Harris, Mo., President; Phil 
C. Lee, San Angelo, Texas, Vice< 
President; R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, 
Mo., Secretary; R. H. Hazlett, El Do< 
rado, Kans., Treasurer; W. A. Dall« 
meyer, Jefferson City, Mo.; Dr. T. Fy 
De Witt, Colorado Springs, Col.; A. 
B. Cook, Helena, Mont.; Cyrus Ay 
Tow, Norway, Ila.; H. O: Moxley, 
Shelbyville, Ky.; and V. T. Davis; 
Jackson, Miss. 

The Hereford Association has a 
membership of upwards of 6,000 
Hereford breeders in 44 states. In 
the South, Mississippi leads with 44 
members and Tennessee is a close 
second with 42. Five years ago Mis~ 
sissippi had five members and Tens 
nessee 16. One of the principal ob« 
jects of this meeting of the directors 
at Jackson is to consult with the 
Hereford breeders of the South as 
to ways and means of advancing the 
interests of the breed in that section, 
The importance of the South as a 
field for breed promotion was recog- 
nized by the directors at their last 
meeting by an increase of 25 per cent 
over last year in the amount of mons 
ey appropriated for premiums at the 
leading Southern fairs. 





List of Our Senators and Represen- 
" tatives in Congress 


F YOU wish to write to your Sen-« 

ator or Representative in Cons 
gress, a letter addressed to him sims 
ply at Washington, D. C., will always 
reach him if you address your Sena- 
tor as “Senator,” and put “M. C.” 
(Member of Congress) after the name 
of your Representative. : 

The following are the Senators and 
Congressmen from our territory: 

Senators 

_ Virginia—c., A, Swanson, Thomas 8S, Mar« 
tin, 

North Carolina—F. McL, 
Overman, 


Simmons, Lee S 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith, Benj. R, 
Tillman. 


Georgia—Hoke Smith, Thomas W. 
wick. 


Hard- 


Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher, 


Bryan. 


Nathan P, 


Representatives by Districts 

Virginia—First, William A. Jones; Second, 
Edward E. Holland; Third, Andrew J, Mons 
tague; Fourth, Walter A, Watsen; Fifth, 
Edward W. Saunders; Sixth, Carter Glass; 
Seventh, James Hay; Bighth, Charles C, 
Carlin; Ninth, Campbell B. Slemp; Tenth, 
Henry D. Flood, 

North Carolina—First, John H. Small; Sec<« 
ond, Claude Kitchin; Third, George Hood; 
Fourth, Edward M. Pou; Fifth, Chas, M, 
Stedman; Sixth, Hannibal L. Godwin; Sev- 
enth, Robert N. Page; Eighth, Robert L. 
Doughton; Ninth, Edwin Y. Webb; Tenth, 
J. J. Britt. 

South Carolina.—First, Richard S. Whaley; 
Second, James F. Byrnes; Third, Wyatt 
Aiken; Fourth, Joseph T. Johnson; Fifth, 
David E. Finley; Sixth, J. Willard Ragsdale; 
Seventh, Asbury F, Lever. 

Georgia—First, Clarke G, Edwards; Second, 
Frank Park; Third, Charles Ri Crag; 
Fourth, William Charles Adamson; Fifth, 
William Schley Howard; Sixth, W. S. Wise; 
Seventh, Gordon Lee; Eighth, Samuel Ss 
Tribble; Ninth, Thos. M. Bell; Tenth, Carl 
Vinson: Eleventh, John R. Walker; Twelfth, 
Dudley M, Hughes, 

Florida—First, S. M. Sparkman; Second, 
Frank Clark Third, Emmett Wilson; 
Fourth, W. J. Sears. 





HOW IT READ 
At a recent wedding the bride was Miss 
Jane Helper and the bridegroom was Mr. 
Newton Lord. The bridegroom, however, 
was very angry when he saw in the newspa- 


per an account of their wedding, headed 


in the usual way: “‘Lord-Helper.’’—Bx- 


change. 


» 





Saturday, March 6, 1915] 





pusiness Talks Tor fwmerwens 


Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 








FROM FARM TO FAMILY Ret kan and? 


store, 
N THE five years that I have . . " 
the Genesee re Food 
" -rogressive Farmer ave sé in- P P 
The Progressiv Farmer I hay n hun to send you their book of 
dreds of letters from our é rskil epic Bool. It’s full of dandy i 
erhare c sa]]1 fres spas? fy] ill buy X gts 
where can I sell fresh eg » will buy the Kewpie pictures by Rose O'Neill 
goo2 butter,” “‘who is a reliable commission _ war 
oy forever, 
ir? in your town, etc., etc. 4 . ‘ - . P 
— ; . Look at little Kewpie in the Jell-O 
ss aby te vias e have replied that we 
To such inquiries, we have replied that we tisements She l6oks eoed eneueh 
didn’t know for sure and 5 yzesting that 


her f [I cut her picture out and put it cee 

the producers get city telephone books. dir- |. , P er < 

ectories, etc., and advertise in the “want : as tn : . - u an z ass ee 

columns” of the daily papers. “ ; 

There were those people who for a long “TAGGED” : F ‘ ci eee . 

time thought the parcels post would ruin nz. CARL Silver, famous as an O. I. C. hog : The standing and responsibility of the organiZa- 

the country, kill the merchant and @rive all sig recently sent me a letter from ¢ tion behind it is what gives a guarantee any real, acceptable 
read. It ran something like this ‘ : value to you, and never was this so true asin the case of Sudan Grass 


and years the parcels post bills would come “The four pigs are here—are beautiful. The 3 Seed. The certificate “Inspected Seed” doesn't protect the buyer. 
up at Washington—only to die of strangu- You have to depend upon the honesty of the growerand seller of the seed. 





the trade to ‘‘mail order houses.’’ For years 


v I first come to hear of you was in a A 

lation, ‘round about way. I was standing at a . The Lubbock Sudan Grass Seed Association is composed of Lub- 
At last we got it and instead of its doing F bock County growers of Sudan Grass, Our object is to produce and 
z 59 = . soar = : - + distribute to farmers genuine Lubbock Cou nty Sudan Grass Seed. The 

wandered up and down the plat- ¢ reputation of every individual member is p! iged ton laintain the purity 

Now come the express companies—an- form I saw a beautiful O. I. C. pig in ¢ 2 and quality of all seed sold under the association's name and seal. 


nouncing that they are not only making crate addressed to somebody in that town. ; Our methods have the endorsement of Mr. Victor L. Cory, Superintend- 
cheaper rates but actually coéperating with On the crate was a shipping tag bearing a ent, Sub-Station No. 8, located in Lubbock County, who has written: 
producers and consumers. your name, address and showing what your **As chairman of the inspection committee of the Lubbock Sudan Grass 
ra ; : Ga iad Sameer 5 : : S ed Association, can assure a tact the work of tie comr mittee 

Mr. W. G. Hughes, Market Agent of the pusiness is. I got out my fountain pen, took age. vse fay. ~ RF ee Ran thesush thale own toeped 
down your address and wrote you. Since then Te fps f aeeinas effort to seo tuat their instructions were 
Buy your seed under the protection of the association’s trade-mark 
" seal and warranty, and you will get nothing but the pure and genuine. 
makes me know you are all right.” me ‘ad It’s the only way to keep your fields clean of weeds, Johnson grass and 
lists of city people who want to buy eggs, This reminds me of an old saying: ‘Amen, H other pests. 
poultry, butter, milk, vegetables and fruit) Brother 


tion point one day waiting for a train. 
harm, it has done everybody good, ek 


Southern Express Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
announces plans that mean much to all con-) 7 Rave subscribed to The Progressive Farmer 
cerned, ' ind this, 

The Southern Express Co., is compiling 


with the fine pigs you sent me 


Ben, shot at a goose and killed a (Pag ; BUY NOW! There won't be enough pure seed to meet the 
and will be glad to furnish farmers with full jen, ; > uae Those who come late wiil have to take what they 
eee cre Tne: Mr, Silver sold one man one pig and a li Put up in 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100-Ib. packages. 


Sole Wholesale Distributing Agents 
SUDAN GRASS PRODUCTS CO. 
908 American National Bank Bldg. Ft. Worth, Texas 


Thus We can now do business “from farm | ¢jp, 
to family’ direct—cutting out the grafting 
commission man who has heretofore bossed 
us all. some se F “ ‘ 

Write to Mr, Hughes at Chattanooga and v¢ folks who are not using pen and ink } me ae FREE! Sootiee Cala tae suty wl Sadon Greos ine expert 
land your customers early. and printed stationery are standing in ye we ; directions how it should be sown, grown and_ harvested to produce 
Make up your mind, however, that you own jizht. | ‘ ; best results. Every stockman and farmer in the country should post 
won't ship inferior produce to city people : your: faewm,; Srink sone rexel , < himself on this wonderful forage. It means money. 28 
Be sure your butter is clean and good, your puy a typewriter and advertise, Sure these | i LUBBOCK SUDAN GRASS SEED ASSOCIATION 
esses fresh, yotr fruit sound and your vesge- hings cost money but the increased sales ‘ Selling Agency for Lubbock County Experiment Association 
tables newly gathered. will soon pay for them and leave A “* Department S Lubbock, Texas 


A pleased customer will be @ permanent, profit and a growing trade. 


inexpensive shipping tag sold another 
man four pigs. In other words the tag was 
a better salesman than Mr, Silver and he’s 


profitable customer and once secured you now.” 
won't be wondering where you can find “a 


market.” 


: ; : LOSING CHICKS 
One thing let me impress upon you, how- 


ever: Sell for cash only. Don't credit people  apiealed are very apt to lead th 





unless you are absolutely sure they will pay into the dew or where varmints 
you. They pay cash for inferior stuff so they nN 








can and will pay cash to you, Keep hens laying and use incubat 


Too many people will pay cash to fool brooders, Chicks raised this way <¢ be BROADWELL’S 
your time away on a credit business, saved better to say nothing of being fres 
from lice, | e 
There are several different incubators and b Ee Jointed Cotton 
A PROGRESSIVE MERCHANT brooders advertised in our paper. Ge he Dou 


Foe a long time, I have been a great be- “E logues or see your merchant, | ‘ E F 
liever in the fact that you cannot help The World’s Champion—1750-lbs. Lint on 1 Acre 
Others without helping ydéurself. Mr. J. D. PERSIMMONS THAT REALLY ; 
pe of age rae ———- ~ sii BEAR . 1 This yield was produced 
nis too. nder date of January 30th, he 7 : es J 

rites. us: GOMEONE recently asked Prot Mame oe by Mr. Broadwell on the 


7 . ‘ what to do for persimmon trees that drop 
“Enclosed find check, value $2, for which _ ] ; 


fruit and fail to bear. : DB cadwell Farms where he 
please renew my subscription for a year and ss Te ane ee ia 1 haa Matern ; 1 
send the paper to J. N. Gerald, Thomson, W poise: us ee even : es ? as bed o c- : : has also produced twe ve 


; ar $ ‘ reading our advertisements. The Glen Saint 
Ga., and L. J. Grimes, White Plains, Ga : u; ‘ 


° *g Mary Nursery Co., at Glen St. Mary, Fla., ’ bales on four acres. 
*“T am not a farmer myself, but the infor- ? ; : 


have discovered the reason and the remedy 











mation that I get from your paper enables R 3 , 
7 , and have be: advertising their 1915 nur- : 
me to talk to the farmer in an intelligent 274 have DEST AGN ErE oe - : rs f Beats The Boll Weevil. 
ary book ree t r readers, a ea A ‘ : ° en 

may about what he necds and what imple- %¢"y book free to our readers an Che earliest and most prolific cot- 

; ; : : > >a letter to Mr. H. H. Hume, of Glen : ‘an ec : a 
ments will give him the best service. 3 ' <4 tell eee : F ton on the market. Best for boll-swee- 
Nurseries anc e 1 owe sais ; 3 is 
this booklet. We have one and it Soe vil conditions. Has made bale to the 
teresting, helpful and valuable to _—— : acre under bad boll-weevil conditions. 


We have several thousand merchant sub- 
scribers, but we ought to have ten times 
more. Won't you help us get more sub- 
> 


scribers? Anything that helps us will help 


Big Money Maker. 
you and all concerned, aka bY. TI ° ‘ ‘ 
, : an 1e neighbor that sees your yield 
SPRUCED UP : ' A ; : ’ Pot 
; will buy your seed for next year. Cot- 
OR the past two years and more, we have nt Aid F 5 ‘ pes 
LIVE AND LEARN nar careyine the advertising ofthese ton will go higher. Put in Broadwell 
[vs surprising how much one can learn by ag (ottonseed Crusher’s Association. al q Cotton this season and get in line for 
reading. Mr. Poe is right when they have run the same little ¢ 4 the big money next Fall and Spring. 
“The man who reads is the man who leads,” ertisement without any change . \ ou are planting less acreage this 
ins year. Get a big yield and seed worth 
= sure I could do better work. s it is, these folks and ; : big money for next year. ~ 
detail takes a lot of my time. Had tl ime effect of raising a curtain a : a , 9 
I learned something today, for instance, a dark room. & ship Pure Seed. 
by reading one advertisement: namely, that ‘a 
zine adds to the strength and life of paint. 
Did you know that? Honest, I didn’t ever 








If I had more chance to read than rood advertising man got hold of 


now look at their new copy. 


advertising pays 


All seed grown on Broadwell farms— 

no other seed grown there—ginned on 

2 private gins—shipped direct from farms. 

JOHN DEERE’S PLAN % , Seed guaranteed to be select and abso- 
; lutely pure. 


g pays much better, 





know paint contained zinc. 

Write to The New Jersey Zine Co., Room 
469, 55 Wall St., New York City, and ask M** ‘ Hi 5 ement manufacturers make im- | 
for booklet “Your Move.” , It’s very readable s of all kinds, They make the ’ ° 

is fl moni Bie me Order now, or write for Booklet and 
and contains information that will help you Mistuke, however, of advertising only one : 
in the buying of paints, implement at a time, few sample seeds. 
Joh Deere Co., of Moline, Ill., however, 
enough space to set forth several gi PRICES: 


implements at one time, 


pert —JELLO! i Less than 25-bu. $2 per bu.;25 to 50-bu. $1.75 per 
I Sarm heen wanting to see you. in The Have you read their new ads now run- q bu.; 50-bu. or more $1.50 per bushel. Order from 
The Progressive Farmer for five long ning? , If not—do so, 4 ‘ 
years and—here you are at last!! 7 % Broadwell Seed Co. 
Good friends—this is Jell-O—a _ clean, LET US SERVE You Box 11 UNION CITY, GA. 


Wholesome preparation that will satisfy your HIS is our annual Reference Special and, 








desire for desserts if kept, will be invaluable to you in 





Mr. Hummelaugh, the advertising man- ing ‘ information you need when 
i. re . = i - ‘ile away his issue The Progressive 
ager of The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le-" nee it most. ; : 2 File a ay this issue of The I rogressiv 

3 Ss 2 “ E 3 . Farmer, Then when you want some infor- 
Roy, New York, was a mighty hard man to P be that you don’t see what you w T f mee yh mation it contains you will not have to write 
land as an advertiser. He stood out for a advertised at any time—drop us a line ¢ a ~ = a letter to get it and wait a week to boot. 


‘ong time but I kept on piling on evidence » will tell you where to get ft. f W.SmiTH GRUBBER Co When writing to advertisers, mention The 
until he sent us a contract, Always glad to serve you, ATALOG FREE-OEPT.108 LA CRESCENT. MINN. REA eT RS Sn : 


Progressive Farmer, 
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How to get 15 signatures free and 
do your friends a favor 


This introductory ring offer is so 
remarkable that you will surely 
want your friends to know about it. 
Under the following club offer, it 
will be well worth your while to tell 
them, and they will thank you, too. 


Send the coupon below, with 
one signature, and 10 cents in 
stamps or coin, and we will send 
you at once one of these beautiful 
initial solid gold-shell rings. This 
will be your ring. Use it to show 
your friends what a remarkable 











This solid 


gold-shell initial ring given to you 











offer this is. Get five of them (not 
already using Arbuckles’ Coffee) 
to take advantage of this offer, just 
as you have. We will mail each of 
your friends direct the beautiful 
ring, when you send us the money 
and signatures for the five rings. 


For doing this you will earn 15 
signatures free. 


When we send you your ring, we will 
send a special blank, giving full and clear 
instructions as to what you have to do to 
get these 15 signatures free. At the same 
time, we will send you our beautiful new 
catalog, showing the wide choice of won- 
dertul gifts you can get for 15 signatures. 


Then you can advise us what you want 
for the 15 Arbuckle signatures that you 
get free; or, if you so desire, we will 
mail you a credit for the 15 signatures, 
which you can count with signatures cut 
from our coffee packages for articles which 
require a greate1 quantity. 


Mail the coupon 


Cut out the coupon 


Get one of these beautiful initial rings, with any letter 
that you may desire placed on the heart. Its value is 
remarkable. It is an absolutely solid gold shell ring (not a 
washed or electro-plated ring) and we guarantee it to give 
excellent wear. If it does not, it will be cheerfully exchanged 
at once, without a question. You could not get a better 
guarantee if you paid many times the price! 


How to determine the size you want 


This ring is offered in sizes from 1to10 Be sure to give the 
ring size, and initial desired. (Only one letter on each ring.) 

To determine the size you need, cut a strip of thick paper, so 
that the ends will exactly meet, when drawn tightly around the 
second joint of the finger. Then lay one end of the strip at 0, on the 
diagram (shown below) and order the size the other end indicates. 





LU RING SIZES 


now and mail today 


We make this astounding offer to induce you to try one 
pound of Arbuckles’ Ariosa or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee now— 
to have you compare it, in flavor and aroma, with the coffee you 
now serve. Learn why more Arbuckles’ Ariosa and Arbuckles’ 
Ground Coffee is sold than any other packaged coffee. 

In over a million American homes, every morning, a piping 
hot cup of Arbuckles’ starts the day. Its tempting coffee 
aroma makes keen the appetite. It is good coffee —so good 
that it could never be offered at the price, were it not for its 
tremendous sales. 

Try it today, and get one of these valuable initial rings 
for yourself or for some one in your family. Cut out the 
coupon now. Then buy one pound of Arbuckles’ Ariosa 
(whole bean) or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee, cut the signature 
from the package, and send it with the coupon and 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. Do it today, so that you will not forget. 
This is a special introductory offer, remember, and lasts only 
until March 3lst, 1915. 


Mail the coupon with the signature and 10 cents te Arbuck/e Bros., 71-Q Water Street, New York 


No. 226, Wedding Ring. Mai! the 
coupon below, with nine Arbuckle 
signatures and a2 cent stamp. This 
solid gold-filled ring is for men or 
women; itisof good weight; and wears 
well. It is one of our most popular 
presents. Tens of thousands of men and 
women every year earn it. Give size. 


No. 228, Baby Ring. Mail the cou- 
pon below, with seven Arbuckle sig- 
naturesanda2centstamp. This solid 
gold-shellring is a lovely new pattern; 
word ‘Baby’’ embossed, and dainty 
flowe. design. Sizes 4% to 4. Give size. 


No. 222, Fancy Band Ring. Mail 
the coupon below, witheight Arbuckle 
signatures and a2centstamp. This 
ring is for men or women. Solid gold- 
shell; exceptionally beautiful pattern. 
Give size. 


No. 227, Heart Ring. Mail the cou- 
pon below, with twelve Arbuckle sig- 
natures anda 2cent stamp. This solid 
gold-shell ring is for ladies or misses; 
the design is three hearts each set 
with imitation turquoise. Give size. 


now, with one 
Arbuckle sig- 
nature and 

10 cents 








one signature is 
good for the initial 
ting shown above or 
with the proper number 
of signatures, for any of the 
othe’ presents shown This 
offer does not hold good after 
Maich 31, 1915. Only one coupon 
accepted from any one person 0: family. 
ARBUCKLE BROS, 

71-Q Water St. New York, 
With this coupon I enclose 
signatures from Arbuckles’ Coffee and 
cents for which please send me the above. 





This is the signature 
you save 
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